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ABSTRACT 


Kuehn,  James  T.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  May  1986.  The  PASM  Parallel 
Processing  System:  Design,  Simulation,  and  Image  Processing  Applications. 
Major  Professor:  Howard  Jay  Siegel. 

Advances  in  device  and  packaging  technologies  are  producing  incremental 
gains  in  the  performance  of  computer  systems.  However,  these  gains  are  being 
more  than  offset  by  new  applications  having  a  need  to  process  large  data  sets,  a 
need  for  real-time  computation,  or  other  requirements  which  make  them  prohi¬ 
bitively  expensive  to  perform  on  conventional  computer  systems.  This  has 
forced  computer  architects  to  consider  parallel/distributed  computer  designs. 

Among  the  variety  of  high-performance  architectures  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  or  constructed,  there  is  one  common  characteristic:  the  use  of  parallel¬ 
ism.  This  thesis  outlines  the  design  of  a  flexible  parallel  processing  system, 
PASM,  that  can  be  dynamically  reconflgured  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  a 
large  variety  of  image,  signal,  and  vector  processing  applications.  PASM 
operates  in  two  modes  of  parallelism:  single  instruction  stream  -  multiple  data 
stream  (SIMD)  mode  and  multiple  instruction  stream  -  multiple  data  stream 
(MIMD)  mode.  This  allows  parallel  algorithms  to  be  expressed  and  coded  in 
their  most  natural  and  efficient  forms. 

The  thesis  is  divided  into  three  major  parts.  Part  I  surveys  existing  and 
proposed  parallel/distributed  computer  architectures  and  describes  the  PASM 
architecture  concepts.  It  then  details  work  toward  an  implementation  for 
PASM:  conceptual  studies  of  the  interfaces  between  processors,  controllers, 
interconnection  network,  and  memory  systems;  simulation  studies  for  estimat¬ 
ing  machine  performance;  and  the  evaluation  and  selection  of  components 
appropriate  for  a  30-processor  PASM  prototype  implementation.  A  design  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  1000-processor  PASM  implementation  is  also  given. 

Part  II  describes  two  parallel  languages  suitable  for  programming  an 
SIMD /MIMD  machine  such  as  PASM:  a  PASM-prototype-specific  assembly 
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language  and  a  higher-level  one  based  on  the  C  programming  language. 
Operating  system  issues  for  the  PASM  prototype  are  also  studied. 

Part  ID  introduces  parallel  image  processing  algorithms  that  were 
developed  and  simulated  to  study  PASM  performance.  These  studies  were 
used  to  identify  desirable  hardware,  language,  and  operating  system  features. 
A  section  on  performance  measures  useful  for  evaluating  SIMD  and  MIMD 
algorithms  is  included. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  AND  SYMBOLS 


The  branching  factor  in  a  pyramid  architecture. 

(Command  Distribution  Processor).  One  of  the  processors  of  the 
PASM  Memory  Management  System  that  distributes  work  among 
the  MSUs. 

(Conceptual  Processing  Element).  A  Parallel-C  language  conven¬ 
tion  for  referring  to  a  PE  in  a  d-dimensional  space. 

(Central  Processing  Unit).  A  device  that  performs  arithmetic, 
logical,  and  control  flow  operations  in  a  computer  system. 

(Control  Storage).  An  intelligent  secondary  storage  device  pri¬ 
marily  used  for  the  storage  of  SIMD  programs  in  the  PASM  archi¬ 
tecture. 

(Control  Unit).  A  control  processor  used  in  SIMD  architectures 
to  fetch  and  broadcast  instructions  to  the  PEs. 

(Direct  Memory  Access).  A  mode  of  data  transfer  performed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Direct  Memory  Access  Controller 
rather  than  a  CPU. 

(Directory  Processor).  One  of  the  processors  of  the  PASM 
Memory  Management  System  that  is  the  entry  point  for  MSU 
disk  service  requests. 

(Electrically  Erase-able  Programmable  Read-Only  Memory).  A 
type  of  non-volatile  computer  memory  that  is  read-only  in  normal 
use.  Its  contents  can  be  changed  while  in-circuit  using  a  special 
re-programming  sequence. 

(Erase-able  Programmable  Read-Only  Memory).  A  type  of  non¬ 
volatile  computer  memory  that  is  read-only  in  normal  use.  Its 
contents  can  be  changed  by  removing  it  from  a  computer  circuit, 
erasing  it  with  ultraviolet  light,  and  re-programming  it  with  spe¬ 
cialized  hardware. 

(Extra  Stage  Cube).  A  type  of  fault- tolerant  interconnection  net¬ 
work  based  on  the  multistage  Cube  network. 
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m 

MC 

MC68000 

MC68010 

MC68020 

MC68881 

MIMD 

MMS 

MSS 


(Fetch  and  Broadcast  Unit).  A  specialized  component  in  an 
SIMD  machine  that  fetches  SIMD  instructions  and  broadcasts 
them  to  active  PEs. 

The  height  (number  of  levels)  in  a  pyramid  architecture. 

(Input/Output  Processor).  One  of  the  processors  of  the  PASM 
Memory  Management  System  through  which  external  data 
euters/exits  PASM. 

The  level  number  in  a  pyramid  processor. 

(Logical  Micro  Controller).  One  of  a  set  of  Physical  MCs  chosen 
to  participate  in  a  fixed-sized  partition. 

(Logical  Processing  Element).  One  of  a  set  of  Physical  PEs 
chosen  to  participate  in  a  fixed-sized  partition. 

The  number  of  PASM  Microcontrollers  assigned  to  a  particular 
partition. 

m  -  log2M. 

(Micro  Controller).  A  control  processor  used  in  the  PASM  archi¬ 
tecture,  typically  used  as  a  CU  in  SIMD  mode  and  for  scheduling 
activities  in  MIMD  mode. 

The  name  of  a  16-bit  CPU  manufactured  by  Motorola,  Inc. 

The  name  of  a  16-bit  CPU  manufactured  by  Motorola,  Inc. 
which  is  an  enhancement  of  the  MC68000. 

The  name  of  a  32-bit  CPU  manufactured  by  Motorola,  Inc. 
which  is  an  enhancement  of  the  MC68010. 

The  name  of  a  floating  point  co-processor  manufactured  by 
Motorola,  Inc.  which  is  intended  to  be  used  with  an  MC68020. 

(Multiple  Instruction  stream  -  Multiple  Data  stream).  A  type  of 
computing  paradigm  characterized  by  a  set  of  processors  each 
performing  independent  instruction  streams  (programs),  process¬ 
ing  different  data,  and  communicating  asynchronously. 

(Memory  Management  System).  One  or  more  processors  used  in 
the  PASM  architecture  for  control  of  the  secondary  storage  sys¬ 
tem. 

(Memory  Storage  System).  The  MMS  together  with  the  set  of 
MSUs  of  a  PASM  machine. 
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(Memory  Scheduling  Processor).  One  of  the  processors  of  the 
PASM  Memory  Management  System  that  prioritizes  requests  for 
MSU  disk  service. 

(Memory  Storage  Unit).  An  intelligent  secondary  storage  device 
used  in  the  PASM  architecture. 

The  number  of  processors  in  a  parallel  machine  that  are  used  to 
perform  computation  (non-control)  functions. 

n  =  log2N. 

(Network  Interface  Unit).  A  device  associated  with  a  PE  that 
manages  inter-PE  data  transfers  and  handles  the  low-level  inter¬ 
connection  network  protocols. 

(Input/Output).  A  generic  term  for  non-memory  data  transfers, 
applied  typically  to  inter-processor  communication,  use  of 
mechanical  storage  devices,  and  interface  with  keyboards  and  ter¬ 
minals. 

A  processor’s  number,  expressed  in  binary  notation  as: 
P=Pn-lPn-2  ‘  '  ■  PlPo- 

(Partition able  SIMD/MIMD).  A  type  of  parallel  processing  archi¬ 
tecture  characterized  by  a  particular  arrangement  of  processors, 
memories,  interconnection  network,  and  secondary  storage  devices 
that  can  operate  in  either  SIMD  or  MIMD  mode. 

(Program  Counter).  A  specialized  register  internal  to  a  CPU  that 
holds  the  address  of  the  next  program  instruction  to  be  fetched. 

(Processing  Element).  A  basic  computing  element  consisting  of  a 
processor  and  its  own  local  memory. 

(Physical  Micro  Controller).  An  MC  (compare  with  LMC  and 
VMC). 

(Physical  Processing  Element).  A  PE  (compare  with  LPE,  VPE, 
and  CPE). 

(Programmable  Read-Only  Memory).  A  type  of  read-only  non¬ 
volatile  computer  memory.  Its  contents,  once  written,  cannot  be 
changed. 

The  number  of  Microcontrollers  in  a  PASM  computer, 
q  =  log2Q. 

(Random  Access  Memory).  Volatile  read/write  memory. 
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ROM 

SCU 

SIMD 

VMC 

VME 

VTE 


(Read-Only  Memory).  A  generic  term  for  non-volatile  read-only 
memories  such  as  PROMs,  EPROMS,  and  EEPROMs. 

(System  Control  Unit).  A  processor  in  the  PASM  architecture 
dedicated  to  system  control  and  scheduling  functions. 

(Single  Instruction  stream  -  Multiple  Data  stream).  A  type  of 
computing  paradigm  characterized  by  a  set  of  processors  each 
performing  the  same  instruction  stream  (program)  synchronously, 
processing  different  data,  and  communicating  synchronously. 
Synchronization  and  control  is  enforced  by  the  CU. 

(Virtual  Micro  Controller).  An  MC  emulated  by  a  PMC.  When 
the  number  of  PMCs  meets  or  exceeds  the  number  of  VMCs 
required  by  a  program,  optimum  performance  is  attained. 

(Versa-Module  European).  A  particular  bus  standard  commonly 
used  by  Motorola  68000-based  computer  systems. 

(Virtual  Processing  Element).  A  PE  emulated  by  a  PPE.  When 
the  number  of  PPEs  meets  or  exceeds  the  number  of  VPEs 
required  by  a  program,  optimum  performance  is  attained. 
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PARTI 


PASM  AND  THE  PASM  PROTOTYPE 


CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Advances  in  device  and  packaging  technologies  are  producing  incremental 
gains  in  the  performance  of  computer  systems.  However,  these  gains  are  being 
more  than  offset  by  new  applications  having  a  need  to  process  large  data  sets,  a 
need  for  real-time  computation,  or  other  requirements  which  make  them  prohi¬ 
bitively  expensive  to  perform  on  conventional  computer  systems.  This  has 
forced  computer  architects  to  consider  parallel/distributed  computer  designs. 

In  Part  I  of  this  thesis,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  variety  of  exist¬ 
ing  and  proposed  parallel  computer  designs  are  examined.  These  characteris¬ 
tics  are  used  to  motivate  and  support  the  design  decisions  made  for  a  particular 

parallel  computer  architecture,  PASM.  It  is  PASM  that  is  the  primary  focus  of 

,  / 

the  work  in  this  thesis.  —  — 

The  remainder  of  Part  I  is  organized  as  follows.  Chapter  2  introduces 
common  parallel  computation  models  and  interconnection  structures.  Existing 
and  proposed  parallel  processing  system  architectures  are  summarized  in 
Chapter  3.  A  particular  parallel  machine,  PASM,  is  overviewed  in  Chapter  4. 
Chapter  5  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  PASM  development.  A  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  design  studies  performed  for  PASM  is  given  in  Chapter  6.  These 
studies  helped  to  influence  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  16-processor 
PASM  prototype  discussed  in  Chapter  7.  Chapter  8  reviews  some  of  the  les¬ 
sons  learned  from  the  prototype  development.  A  design  proposal  for  a  1024- 
processor  PASM  system  is  given  in  Chapter  9.  Part  I  is  summarized  in 
Chapter  10.  Much  of  the  material  in  Part  I  has  been  previously  published  by 
the  author  as  a  part  of  [SiK81,  SiK82,  KuS83,  KuS81,  KuS82,  KuS84,  SiS84, 
SiK85,  MeS85,  KuS85,  KuS86a]. 


CHAPTER  2 


PARALLEL  COMPUTATION  MODELS 


1.2.1  SIMD  Model 

One  type  of  parallel  processing  system  is  the  single  instruction  stream  - 
multiple  data  stream  (SIMD)  machine  [Fly66|.  An  SIMD  machine  typically 
consists  of  a  Control  Unit  (CU),  an  interconnection  network,  N  processors,  and 
N  memories.  The  CU  broadcasts  instructions  to  the  processors  and  all  enabled 
processors  execute  the  same  instruction  or  use  the  interconnection  network  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  the  single  instruction  stream.  While  an  instruction  is 
being  executed,  each  of  the  N  processors  is  connected  to  a  different  memory 
(either  by  a  fixed  connection  or  a  connection  provided  by  an  interconnection 
network)  and  thus  each  of  the  N  processors  operates  on  different  data.  These 
make  up  the  multiple  data  streams.  The  processors  need  not  have  control 
capabilities  (e.g.,  program  counter,  branch  instructions)  because  program  con¬ 
trol  is  provided  by  the  CU. 

There  are  two  basic  ways  in  which  the  processors  and  memories  of  SIMD 
machines  are  arranged.  One  way,  shown  in  Figure  1.2.1,  is  to  form 
processor/memory  pairs  called  Processing  Elements  (PEs)  in  which  a  processor 
can  directly  access  only  the  data  in  its  own  local  memory.  The  PEs  are  num¬ 
bered  from  0  to  N-l  and  each  PE  knows  its  number  (address).  The 
configuration  shown  in  Figure  1.2.1  is  known  as  the  PE-to-PE  model  (SiSSlb] 
because  the  PEs  communicate  among  themselves  using  the  interconnection  net¬ 
work.  Local  memory  references  are  relatively  fast;  however,  transfers  of  data 
from  PE  to  PE  are  less  efficient  due  to  interconnection  network  propagation 
delays  and  the  memory  fetching  and  storing  that  occurs  for  each  item 
transferred. 
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Figure  1.2.1.  SIMD/MIMD  machine  model  (PE-to-PE  configuration). 


An  alternative  configuration  is  the  P-to-M  (processor- to- memory)  model 
[SiS81b]  of  Figure  1.2.2  in  which  the  interconnection  network  is  used  to  con¬ 
nect  the  processors  to  the  memory  modules.  Here,  all  of  the  enabled  processors 
simultaneously  send  the  global  address  of  a  data  item  to  be  fetched  through  the 
interconnection  network  to  a  memory.  The  addressed  memory  returns  the 
requested  item  along  the  reverse  path.  So  long  as  the  N  processors  generate 
addresses  that  refer  to  different  memories,  the  SIMD  machine  operates 
correctly.  The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  data  can  be  “transferred” 
from  one  processor  to  another  simply  by  having  the  processors  generate 
different  addresses.  A  disadvantage  is  that  all  memory  references  must  go 
through  the  interconnection  network  which  is  usually  a  slower  path  than  that 
to  a  local  memory.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  tradeoffs  between  the  two 
configurations  appears  in  [SiS81b]. 

A  subclass  of  SIMD  machines  is  the  associative  processor  [Th\V75,  YaF77]. 
Each  of  the  N  processors  in  an  associative  processor  has  logic  that  allows  it  to 
match  a  bit  of  its  data  word  against  a  bit  of  a  template  word  that  is  managed 
by  the  CU.  Enabled  processors  that  find  matches  respond  affirmatively  to  the 
CU.  The  machine  is  classified  as  bit-associative  if  only  one  bit  is  matched  per 
processor  and  word-associative  if  a  number  of  bits  may  be  matched  simultane¬ 
ously  in  each  processor.  If  the  associative  processor  is  configured  with 
processor/memory  pairs,  the  interconnection  network  need  not  be  implemented. 

1.2.2  MIMD  Model 

Another  type  of  parallel  processing  system  is  a  multiple  instruction  stream 
-  multiple  data  stream  (MIMD)  machine  [Fly65].  An  MIMD  machine  typically 
consists  of  N  general-purpose  processors,  N  memories,  and  an  interconnection 
network.  The  processors  follow  independent  (multiple)  instruction  streams, 
and  process  multiple  data  streams.  MIMD  machines  are  often  referred  to  as 
multiprocessors. 

As  with  SIMD  architectures,  there  are  a  number  of  arrangements  of  the 
processors  and  memories  in  an  MIMD  machine.  In  the  PE-to-PE  model,  pro¬ 
cessors  and  memories  are  paired  to  form  PEs  and  the  PEs  use  the  interconnec¬ 
tion  network  to  communicate  by  message- passing.  Since  the  PEs  are  operating 


INTERCONNECTION  NETWORK 


Figure  1.2.2.  SIMD/MEMD  machine  model  (P-to-M  configuration) 
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asynchronously,  there  is  no  requirement  that  the  interconnection  network  sup¬ 
port  simultaneous  communication  between  all  N  PEs  as  was  the  case  for  S1MD 
mode.  Such  machines  are  often  characterized  as  loosely-coupled,  distributed,  or 
message-passing  systems. 

In  the  P-to-M  model,  an  interconnection  network  connects  the  processors 
to  the  memories,  allowing  memory  to  be  shared  among  the  processors.  The 
number  of  memories  need  not  be  the  same  as  the  number  of  processors.  Such  a 
machine  is  often  characterized  as  a  tightly-coupled  or  shared-memory  system. 


1.2.3  MSIMD  and  MMIMD  Models 

An  MSIMD  (multiple-SIMD)  system  [Nut77a]  is  a  parallel  processing  sys¬ 
tem  with  multiple  CUs,  N  processors  and  memories,  and  a  partitionable  inter¬ 
connection  network  that  allows  it  to  be  structured  as  one  or  more  independent 
SIMD  machines.  An  independent  sub-machine  will  be  referred  to  as  a  parti¬ 
tion.  The  connections  between  a  CU  and  a  set  of  PEs  may  be  fixed,  limiting 
the  numbers  and  sizes  of  partitions  that  can  be  formed,  or  may  be  flexible. 
The  partitionability  of  the  interconnection  network  also  places  constraints  on 
the  number  and  sizes  of  machine  partitions. 

An  MMIMD  ( multiple-MIMD )  system  is  a  parallel  processing  system  with 
N  processors  and  memories  and  a  partitionable  interconnection  network  that 
allows  it  to  be  structured  as  one  or  more  independent  MIMD  machines.  As 
with  MSIMD  architectures,  the  partitionability  of  the  interconnection  network 
places  constraints  on  the  number  and  sizes  of  machine  partitions. 


1.2.4  Pipeline  Model 

Pipelining  is  another  form  of  parallelism  in  which  each  processor  follows 
an  independent  instruction  stream  but  data  flows  from  the  output  of  one  pro¬ 
cessor  to  the  input  of  the  next  [RaL77].  This  type  of  parallelism  is  sometimes 
considered  to  be  multiple  instruction  stream  -  single  data  stream  (MISD)  in 
nature  since  a  single  stream  of  data  is  operated  upon  by  multiple  processors. 
The  “pipeline”  structures  are  usually  highly  regular  for  efficient  semiconductor 
integration.  Typically,  the  connections  between  the  processors  are  fixed  and 
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the  processors  themselves  are  uni-functional.  This  limits  the  pipeline’s  use  to 
specific,  pre-wired  algorithms.  Common  structures  include  simple  1-D  arrays, 
2-D  square  or  2-D  hexagonal  arrays,  trees,  and  triangular  arrays  of  processors. 
These  regular  structures  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  “systolic”  architectures 
[Kun82]. 

Another  example  of  a  parallel  architecture  in  which  the  data  moves  from 
processor  to  processor  to  be  operated  upon  is  a  dataflow  machine  [Rum77, 
TrB82j.  Unlike  the  simple  processor  arrays,  dataflow  machines  have  multifunc¬ 
tion  processors  and  a  flexible  interconnection  structure  which  gives  them 
general-purpose  computing  ability. 

1.2.5  Hybrids 

Because  parallelism  has  been  applied  to  almost  every  aspect  of  computer 
design,  real  architectures  are  likely  to  be  hybrids  whose  constituent  elements 
are  based  on  a  variety  of  architecture  models.  Hybrid  architectures  result  from 
a  realization  of  the  limitations  of  using  of  any  single  architecture  model  alone; 
they  are  a  selective  application  of  various  architectures  dictated  by  cost  and 
performance  requirements.  For  example,  suppose  the  PEs  of  an  MIMD 
machine  share  a  special-purpose  arithmetic  pipeline  unit.  Certainly,  the  arith¬ 
metic  operations  provided  by  the  pipeline  could  have  been  performed  in  the 
PEs  themselves,  but  this  approach  would  have  sacrificed  performance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pipeline  could  have  been  replicated  and  integrated  with  each  of 
the  N  PEs;  however,  this  might  not  have  been  cost-effective. 


1.2.6  Performance  Characteristics 


SIMD  vs.  MIMD 

SIMD  parallelism  has  shown  tremendous  performance  for  structured  tasks 
with  large  homogeneous  data  sets.  Many  examples  of  highly  efficient  SIMD 
algorithms  come  from  the  image  processing  domain:  clipping,  smoothing 
[SiS81b,  KuS82],  histograming  [SiS81c,  KuS84],  and  2-D  correlation  [SiS82a|. 
This  is  because  these  algorithms  operate  on  the  large  and  homogeneous  pixel- 
level  representation  of  an  image.  The  SIMD  machine  processors  can  be  used 
for  “local”  processing  of  the  pixels  of  the  image  in  parallel  because  all  pixels 
can  be  treated  identically.  Matrix  arithmetic  for  such  tasks  as  statistical  pat¬ 
tern  recognition  can  also  be  done  efficiently  in  SIMD  mode. 

SIMD  computations  are  less  effective  when  the  data  is  non-homogeneous  or 
unevenly  distributed  amohg  the  processors.  Because  the  SIMD  processors  are 
synchronized,  uneven  distribution  of  data  causes  some  processors  to  be  idled 
while  others  work.  Non-homogeneous  data  implies  “special-case”  processing: 
since  the  code  for  only  one  “case”  at  a  time  can  be  executed,  there  are  poten¬ 
tially  many  processors  idled  at  any  given  time. 

The  processors  of  SIMD  machines  act  as  slave  units:  they  depend  entirely 
on  their  CU  to  feed  them  instructions  and  to  enable/disable  them.  The  proces¬ 
sors  generally  have  a  non-standard  instruction  set  (due  to  the  lack  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  counter,  stack  pointer,  and  control  flow  instructions).  While  this 
simplifies  the  processor  itself,  possibly  yielding  higher  performance  due  to 
reductions  in  circuit  complexity  and  increases  in  circuit  density,  any  machine 
that  operates  strictly  in  SIMD  mode  suffers  from  some  fundamental  limitations. 
The  most  obvious  limitation  is  the  type  of  tasks  that  may  be  run  on  a  strict 
SIMD  machine.  Because  there  is  a  single  instruction  stream,  PEs  must  either 
be  performing  the  current  instruction  or  be  disabled.  For  example,  as  a  result 
of  executing  the  conditional  branch  statement: 

if  A  >  B  then  C  :=  A  else  C  :  =  B 

where  A,  B,  and  C  are  vectors  (an  element  of  which  resides  in  each  PE),  some 
PEs  find  their  A  value  to  be  greater  than  their  B  value  while  other  PEs  do  not. 
Therefore,  some  PEs  will  need  to  execute  the  “then”  part  while  the  others  will 
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need  'to  execute  the  “else”  part.  Siace  the  CU  can  broadcast  at  most  one 
instruction  at  a  time,  it  first  enables  the  PEs  for  which  the  condition  is  true 
and  broadcasts  the  instructions  for  the  “then”  part.  Later,  it  enables  the  PEs 
for  which  the  condition  is  false  and  broadcasts  the  “else”  part.  The  situation 
becomes  even  worse  when  conditionals  are  nested  or  other  looping  constructs 
are  used.  In  the  worst  case,  an  SIMD  algorithm  which  has  nested  conditionals 
may  be  executed  no  better  than  serially. 

These  limitations  of  SIMD  processing  are  erased  by  allowing  multiple 
independent  instructions  streams,  as  does  MIMD  operation.  Again  using  the 
image  processing  problem  domain  as  an  example,  MIMD  “pattern  recognition” 
algorithms  may  be  used  to  find  two  or  more  distinct  objects  in  an  image:  each 
object  is  assigned  a  processor  or  set  of  processors  to  search  for  it.  MIMD  paral¬ 
lelism  has  been  more  successful  with  the  image  processing  tasks  that  deal  with 
higher-level  non-homogeneous  image  representations  such  as  lines,  contours, 
and  regions.  These  structures  cannot  generally  be  treated  uniformly  by  SIMD 
image  processing  algorithms.  For  example,  more  complicated  areas  of  an  image 
generally  require  more  data  to  represent  them.  Unfortunately,  these  higher- 
level  data  representations  cannot  be  so  easily  be  distributed  among  processors 
to  equalize  the  work  load.  Often  they  represent  characteristics  of  an  image 
that  are  more  global  in  nature  and  thus  resist  being  distributed  among  multiple 
processors. 

The  flexibility  of  MIMD  architectures  comes  at  a  price  however.  Each 
MIMD  processor  must  be  a  complete  general-purpose  computation  unit;  by 
comparison,  SIMD  processors  do  not  require  control  functions.  The  explicit 
synchronization  between  SIMD  processors  also  has  its  advantages:  control  over 
decision-making  is  centralized,  synchronous  interconnection  networks  are  more 
easily  controlled,  and  there  is  no  software  overhead  for  the  synchronization. 
Thus  a  potentially  useful  hybrid  architecture  is  one  that  can  act  either  as  an 
SIMD  machine  or  MIMD  machine  and  can  dynamically  switch  between  modes. 
Such  a  system  allows  algorithms  to  be  coded  and  executed  in  their  most 
natural  and  efficient  mode  of  parallelism.  Also,  data  to  be  processed  using  both 
SIMD  and  MIMD  algorithms  need  not  be  moved  from  machine  to  machine 
since  it  can  be  processed  using  the  same  PEs. 
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MSIMD  vs.  SIMD 

Tbe  possible  advantages  of  a  system  capable  of  operating  as  a  multiple- 

SIMD  machine  over  an  SIMD  machine  with  a  similar  number  of  processors 

include  the  following  [SiS81bj: 

(1)  Partitioning  for  Utilization:  If  a  task  requires  only  N/2  of  N  available  pro¬ 
cessors,  the  other  N/2  can  be  used  for  another  task. 

(2)  Fault  Detection:  For  situations  where  high  reliability  is  needed,  three  par¬ 
titions  can  run  the  same  program  on  the  same  data  and  compare  results. 

(3)  Fault  Tolerance:  If  a  single  processor  fails,  only  those  logical  SIMD 
machine  partitions  which  must  include  the  failed  processor  need  to  be  dis¬ 
abled.  The  rest  of  the  system  can  continue  to  function. 

(4)  Multiple  Simultaneous  Users:  Since  there  can  be  multiple  independent 
SIMD  machine  partitions,  there  can  be  multiple  simultaneous  users  of  the 
system,  each  executing  a  different  SIMD  program. 

(5)  Partitioning  for  Program  Development:  If  the  partition  size  is  flexible, 
rather  than  trying  to  debug  an  SIMD  program  on,  for  example,  1024  pro¬ 
cessors,  it  can  be  debugged  on  a  smaller  size  SIMD  machine. 

(6)  Subtask  Parallelism:  Two  independent  SIMD  subtasks  that  are  part  of  the 
same  job  can  be  executed  in  parallel,  sharing  results  if  necessary. 

Similar  advantages  apply  when  comparing  an  MMIMD  architecture  to  an 

MIMD  architecture. 


1.2.7  Interconnection  Structures 


Network  Characteristics 

Interconnection  networks  are  critical  elements  in  the  design  of  parallel  and 
distributed  computer  systems.  The  choice  of  an  interconnection  network 
depends  on  many  factors;  these  include  the  bandwidth  required,  the  physical 
distance  between  the  processors  to  be  interconnected,  the  number  of  processors 
to  be  connected,  the  fault-tolerant  capabilities  required,  and  the  allowable  cost. 
In  this  subsection,  examples  of  interconnection  structures  most  often  used  to 
connect  the  processors  of  SIMD  and  MIMD  machines  (“intra-machine” 
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networks)  are  given.  Other  types  of  networks  such  as  “local-area”  and  “long- 
haul”  networks  may  have  some  of  the  characteristic  topologies  indicated  below, 
but  have  radically  different  implementation  and  control  schemes.  Aspects  of 
these  “inter-machine”  networks  are  treated  in  [Tan8la].  The  following  discus¬ 
sion  of  network  taxonomies  is  loosely  based  on  the  one  presented  in  [AnJ75]. 

The  cost  and  complexity  of  an  interconnection  network  is  often  estimated 
by  a  count  of  the  number  of  switches  and  (bidirectional)  links  required  to 
implement  it  for  N  processors.  The  flexibility  of  a  network  is  related  to  the 
number  of  interconnection  functions  (mappings  on  the  set  of  processor 
addresses)  (Sie79)  it  can  perform.  The  performance  of  the  network  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  how  many  simultaneous  connections  between  processors  can  be  esta¬ 
blished  and  the  best,  average,  and  worst-case  path  lengths  between  a  source 
and  destination  processor.  For  example,  if  a  network  has  “P  +  1”  and  “P-1” 
interconnection  functions,  it  means  that  each  processor  “P”  has  direct  links  to 
the  processors  numbered  P  +  1  and  P—1.  If  a  processor  wishes  to  communicate 
with  a  processor  to  which  it  is  not  directly  connected,  for  example,  one  that  is 
+5  away,  five  applications  of  the  “  +  1”  interconnection  function  would  be 
required.  Thus  the  performance  of  a  network  is  a  function  of  the  number  of 
intervening  links,  switches,  or  processors  the  average  message  must  pass 
through  on  its  way  from  a  source  to  a  destination  processor.  The  performance 
will  be  described  in  terms  of  the  maximum  number  of  steps  (applications  of 
interconnection  functions)  required  to  move  data  between  a  pair  of  processors 
in  a  network  that  is  correctly  functioning. 

Networks  with  centralized  control  are  often  limited  in  their  ability  to  per¬ 
form  simultaneous  interconnection  functions,  i.e. ,  processors  must  all  communi¬ 
cate  using  either  the  +1  or  the  -1  function,  but  not  both,  at  any  given  time. 
Networks  with  distributed  control  may  be  able  to  perform  multiple  interconnec¬ 
tion  functions  simultaneously,  with  the  caveat  that  no  “conflicts”  occur. 
Conflicts  are  a  result  of  two  messages  requiring  the  same  network  link  simul¬ 
taneously.  Some  networks  are  capable  of  resolving  the  conflict  by  arbitrating 
the  access  to  the  network;  others  are  not. 

Fault-tolerance  is  a  measure  of  how  well  the  network  performs  when  one 
or  more  faults  occur.  A  network  is  said  to  have  n-fault-tolerance  if  it  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  allow  all  pairs  of  non-faulty  processors  to  communicate  in  the  presence 
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of  any  set  of  n  faults  in  links,  switches,  or  intervening  processors.  The  network 
is  considered  fault-tolerant  even  if  there  is  performance  degradation;  e.g.,  a 
message  must  take  a  longer  path  to  avoid  the  faults.  For  a  network  to  be  n- 
fault-tolerant,  there  must  be  at  least  n  +  1  different  paths  between  any  source- 
destination  processor  pair. 

The  partition  ability  of  an  interconnection  network  is  its  ability  to  be  sub¬ 
divided  such  that  each  of  its  subnetworks  has  the  same  connection  properties 
(interconnection  functions)  as  the  original  [Sie80].  Each  group  of  one  or  more 
processors  and  the  subnetwork  they  share  is  called  a  partition.  Such  a  subdivi¬ 
sion  must  be  performed  through  isolation  of  the  partitions;  no  connections 
between  processors  not  originally  connected  may  be  established  during  the  par¬ 
titioning.  Networks  that  have  centralized  control  schemes  cannot  be  parti¬ 
tioned  because  each  subnetwork  requires  independent  control.  Although  net¬ 
works  that  can  be  physically  partitioned  are  most  suitable  for  use  in  MSIMD  or 
MMIMD  systems,  software  partitioning  enforced  by  a  machine’s  operating  sys¬ 
tem  can  also  be  used. 


Network  Types 

A  simple  and  quite  common  interconnection  structure  is  the  bus,  shown  in 
Figure  1.2.3.  Its  advantage  is  its  low  cost  of  N  links  and  N  switches  for  con¬ 
necting  N  processors.  However,  its  performance  is  limited  in  that  only  one  pro¬ 
cessor  can  be  the  “bus  master”  and  use  the  bus  at  a  time;  thus  it  allows  only 
one  simultaneous  connection.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  the  bus  structure 
cannot  be  expanded  readily  to  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  processors  due  to  bus 
contention.  Also  buses  are  generally  not  extended  over  physical  distances 
greater  than  about  ten  feet  because  beyond  this  length,  signal  propagation 
delays  begin  to  adversely  affect  the  performance.  The  bus  is  not  fault-tolerant 
since  there  are  no  redundant  signal  paths  and  if  a  processor  fails  while  it  is  the 
bus  master,  the  bus  arbitration  protocol  can  be  disrupted,  leading  to  complete 
failure.  In  theory,  buses  are  partition  able  if  adjacent  processors  are  grouped 
and  isolation  is  provided  between  the  groups.  In  practice  however,  a  bus’ 
rather  stringent  electrical  and  termination  characteristics  make  partitioning  it 
impractical. 


.3. 


Bus  network  for  N  =8. 
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Another  inexpensive  way  of  interconnecting  processors  is  via  an  arbitrated 
shared  memory  shown  in  Figure  1.2.4.  The  low  cost  of  N  links  is  an  advan¬ 
tage,  but  performance  is  limited  in  that  only  one  processor  can  access  the 
memory  at  once.  Memory  contention  prevents  this  structure  from  being  practi¬ 
cal  for  more  than  a  few  processors.  A  multiport  memory  allows  simultaneous 
reads  and  writes  by  all  processors  connected  to  it  (except  for  simultaneous 
writes  to  the  same  location).  This  gives  higher  performance,  but  the  memory  is 
considerably  more  costly.  If  a  processor-memory  link  becomes  faulty,  only  that 
processor  is  effectively  disconnected;  however,  a  faulty  memory  is  catastrophic. 
Physical  partitioning  of  shared  memories  is  generally  not  possible;  however, 
logic  external  to  the  memory  can  be  added  to  logically  partition  the  memory 
space  and  to  restrict  access  to  each  partition. 

A  complete  interconnection  (Figure  1.2.5)  provides  a  direct  link  between 
every  pair  of  processors,  resulting  in  a  cost  of  N(N— 1)  links.  Therefore,  imple¬ 
mentation  of  such  a  network  is  practical  only  for  very  small  N.  Of  course,  the 
performance  is  the  highest  possible  (one  step  in  the  worst  case)  since  N  simul¬ 
taneous  connections  are  possible  and  there  are  no  intervening  processors  or 
switches.  Fault  tolerance  is  also  high  (N-2-fault-tolerant)  because  there  are  so 
many  redundant  paths.  A  crossbar  network  is  similar  to  a  complete  intercon¬ 
nection  in  that  it  provides  direct  links  between  every  pair  of  processors.  Essen¬ 
tially,  it  consists  of  N2  switches  that  can  be  set  to  tie  the  buses  of  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  processors  together.  Partitioning  is  accomplished  by  disallowing  com¬ 
munication  over  certain  links  or  through  certain  switches.  The  “complete”  and 
“crossbar”  interconnections  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  partitioning  is  unres¬ 
tricted. 

A  unidirectional  ring  connection  (Figure  1.2.6)  is  a  low-cost  (N  links) 
interconnection  that  allows  simultaneous  transfers  between  adjacent  processors 
using  the  interconnection  function: 

shift  +  1(P)  =  P  +  1  (modulo  N) 

However,  loss  of  any  single  link  or  processor  effectively  disconnects  the  ring  and 
prevents  some  pairs  of  processors  from  communicating.  A  bidirectional  ring 
(Figure  1.2.7)  implements  two  interconnection  functions: 


Figure  1.2.5.  Complete  interconnection  network  for  N=8. 
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shift*, (P)  =  P  +  1  (modulo  N) 
shif t_j(P)  =  P-1  (modulo  N). 

It  tolerates  single  link  or  processor  failures  (1-fault-tolerance).  Performance  is 
limited  for  both  types  of  rings  because  messages  sent  between  non- adjacent 
processors  must  be  examined  by  each  of  the  intervening  processors  as  they 
pass.  The  maximum  number  of  steps  is  N~1  for  the  unidirectional  ring  and 
(N/2)-l  for  the  bidirectional  ring.  Therefore,  rings  are  not  typically  used  to 
connect  large  numbers  of  processors.  Rings  are  not  partitionable  since  any  par¬ 
titioning  breaks  the  ring. 

In  systems  where  the  processors  are  logically  arranged  in  a  square  array,  a 
ntareat-neighbor  connection  is  often  used.  One  type  is  the  Uliac  network  (Fig¬ 
ure  1.2.8)  which  connects  each  processor  with  its  four  nearest  neighbors.  Hence 
it  performs  the  interconnection  functions: 

Illiac  +  ,(P)  =  P  +  1  (modulo  N) 

Illiac_,(P)  =  P-1  (modulo  N) 

Illiac  +  V^(P)  =  P  +  v^N  (modulo  N) 

Illiac.^P)  =  P-v/N  (modulo  N). 

The  Illiac  network  has  a  cost  of  2N  links  and  is  3-fault-tolerant.  Up  to  \/N 
steps  are  required  for  some  messages.  Illiac  networks  are  not  partitionable. 

A  connection  pattern  related  to  the  Illiac  network  connects  each  processor 
with  its  eight  nearest  neighbors  (Figure  1.2.9).  This  network  has  a  cost  of  4N 
links  and  is  7-fault-tolerant.  Performance  is  better  than  the  Illiac  network 
since  at  most  \/N/2  steps  are  required  for  any  message.  The  eight-nearest- 
neighbor  network  is  not  partitionable. 

A  pyramid  interconnection  scheme  has  been  proposed  for  some  computer 
vision  applications  [Tan81b,  Uhr81,  Uhr83]  (Figure  1.2.10).  A  pyramid  of 
height  H,  where  level  0  is  the  apex  and  level  H-l  is  the  base,  and  having  a 
“branching  factor”  of  b  has  bL  processors  in  level  L,  0<L<H.  Each  processor 
in  level  L  is  connected  to  b  processors  “below  it”  in  level  L  +  l.  When  b  is  two, 
the  interconnection  conceptually  forms  a  “binary  tree”  of  processors.  Larger  b 
values  (typically  b=4)  result  in  a  “pyramid”  of  processors.  Also,  it  is  usual 
when  b=4  to  have  all  of  the  processors  within  a  given  level  connected  with  a 
four-nearest-neighbor  (Illiac)  network.  Ignoring  any  intra-level  network 
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Eight-nearest-neighbor  connection  for  N=16. 
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connections,  the  number  of  links  needed  is  given  by 

H-i  . 

E*>' 

i=l 

and  the  maximum  number  of  network  steps  is  2(H-1).  Without  intra-level 
connections,  there  is  no  fault  tolerance.  Also,  there  is  the  likelihood  with  this 
structure  that  the  apex  processor  will  become  a  communications  bottleneck. 
Pyramids  can  be  partitioned  by  severing  all  of  the  links  between  two  adjacent 
levels.  This  forms  b  +  1  partitions,  b  “below”  the  point  that  was  cut  and  one 
above,  each  having  the  characteristics  of  a  pyramid. 

A  perfect  shuffle  network  [Sto71,  LaS76j  (Figure  1.2.11)  can  be  used  to 
interconnect  a  system  of  2n=N  processors  with  3N/2  bidirectional  links.  The 
shuffle  interconnection  function  maps  a  processor  address  of  the  form 
P=pn_iPn_2  *  •  •  PiPo  to  the  address  pn_2  •  *  •  pjPoPn-j.  The  exchange  intercon¬ 
nection  function  maps  P  to  the  address  pn_ipn_2  •  •  •  PjPo,  where  p0  indicates 
the  complement  of  p0.  As  with  the  ring,  N  simultaneous  connections  can  be 
made,  but  performance  is  higher  with  the  shuffle-exchange  network  since  mes¬ 
sages  require  a  maximum  of  2n~l  steps  on  the  way  to  their  final  destination. 
This  is  at  the  price  of  fault- tolerance  however,  since  the  loss  of  a  link  may 
prevent  some  pairs  of  processors  from  communicating.  The  perfect  shuffle  net¬ 
work  cannot  be  partitioned. 

Another  type  of  interconnection  network  is  the  Plus-Minus  2‘  (PM2I)  net¬ 
work  (Figure  1.2.12).  Its  interconnection  functions  are  described  by: 

PM2I+i(P)  =  P  +  21  (modulo  N),  0<i<n 
PM2I_i(P)  =  P-21  (modulo  N),  0<i<n 

for  a  total  of  Nn  links.  Performance  is  better  than  the  perfect  shuffle  network 
since  a  maximum  of  n  steps  are  required  by  any  message.  This  network  is 
2n-2-fault-tolerant.  The  PM2I  network  is  partitioned  into  two  sub-networks 
by  disallowing  communication  that  uses  the  PM2I0  function  pair;  i.e. , 
P+2°(moduloN)  and  P~2°(moduloN).  A  partition  consists  of  those  processors 
whose  addresses  match  in  the  O’th  bit;  processors  whose  addresses  differ  in  the 
O’th  bit  are  prevented  from  communicating.  Further  subdivision  is  performed 
by  disallowing  communication  using  the  PM2Ij  function  pairs  and  continuing, 
in  order,  until  the  PM2In_!  function  pair  is  disallowed. 
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The  Cube  network  (Figure  1.2.13)  has  interconnection  functions  cube^P) 
that  map  a  processor  address  P=pn_,  •  •  •  P;  +  iPtp,  j  '  '  Po  to  the  address 
Pn-i  *  '  ‘  Pi  +  iPiPi-i  ‘  *  *  Po>  0<i<n,  resulting  in  a  total  of  Nn/2  links.  Concep¬ 
tually,  the  processor  addresses  can  be  considered  as  the  corners  of  an  n- 
dimensional  cube  which  connects  each  processor  P  to  the  n  neighbors  whose 
addresses  each  differ  from  P  in  one  bit  [Sie77a].  For  this  reason,  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  often  referred  to  as  a  hypercube  network.  Like  the  PM2I  network,  a 
maximum  of  n  steps  are  required  by  any  message.  However,  there  is  only  n~l- 
fault-tolerance.  The  Cube  network  is  partitioned  into  two  sub-networks  by 
disallowing  communication  that  uses  any  single  cube  function.  The  two  parti¬ 
tions  consist  of  those  processors  whose  addresses  match  in  the  i'th  bit;  proces¬ 
sors  whose  addresses  differ  in  the  i'th  bit  are  prevented  from  communicating. 

The  preceding  networks  are  all  “single  stage”  or  “recirculating”  networks 
because  processors  are  directly  connected  by  a  link  and  messages  may  have 
pass  through  the  network  (be  recirculated)  several  times  before  they  reach  their 
final  destination.  To  avoid  the  situation  where  messages  must  pass  through 
intervening  processors  on  their  way  to  their  final  destination,  multistage  net¬ 
works  with  specialized  switching  elements  have  been  proposed  and  built.  This 
frees  the  processors  from  the  task  of  reading  and  forwarding  messages.  How¬ 
ever,  each  message  must  traverse  the  multiple  stages  of  the  network  com¬ 
pletely;  therefore,  the  length  of  time  to  send  a  message  between  any  source- 
destination  pair  is  fixed  (typically  at  n  steps). 

A  wired  series  of  cube  functions  known  as  the  Generalized  Cube  network 
is  representative  of  the  multistage  Cube-type  class  of  networks  which  include 
the  Baseline  [WuF80],  Delta  [Pat81],  Extra  Stage  Cube  [AdS82b],  Indirect 
Binary  n-Cube  (Pea77|,  Omega  (Law75|,  STARAN  Flip  (Bat76],  and  SW- 
Banyan  (S=F=2)  [GoL73|.  The  Cube  has  N  inputs  and  N  outputs.  It  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.2.14a  for  N=8.  In  a  PE-to-PE  machine  configuration,  pro¬ 
cessor  P,  0<P<N,  would  be  connected  to  input  port  P  and  output  port  P  of 
the  network.  Data  would  flow  unidirectionally  from  input  to  output.  In  a  P- 
to-M  machine  configuration,  processor  P  would  be  connected  to  input  port  P 
and  memory  P  would  be  connected  to  output  port  P.  Addresses  would  flow 
unidirectionally  from  input  to  output  but  data  would  flow  bidirectionally:  one 
way  for  reads,  the  other  for  writes.  Because  each  processor  has  a  single  input 
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Figure  1.2.14.  (a)  Multistage  Generalized  Cube  topology,  shown  for  N=8. 

g>)  Example  one-to-one  connection  (input  2  to  output  4).  (c) 
xample  broadcast  connection  (input  5  to  outputs  2,  3,  6,  and 
7).  (d)  Example  permutation  connection  (input  i  to  output 
i  +  1  modulo  N). 


connection  to  the  network  and  only  one  available  path  exists  between  any 
source-destin«.vion  pair  (the  destination  being  either  another  processor  or  a 
memory),  the  multistage  Cube-type  networks  are  not  fault-tolerant. 

The  multistage  Cube  topology  has  n  stages  where  each  stage  consists  of  a 
set  of  N  lines  connected  to  N/2  interchange  boxes.  Therefore,  all  messages 
require  n  steps  to  traverse  the  network  regardless  of  the  source-destination  pro¬ 
cessor  pair  chosen.  Each  interchange  box  is  a  two-input,  two  output  device. 
The  labels  of  the  input/output  lines  entering  the  upper  and  lower  inputs  of  an 
interchange  box  are  used  as  the  labels  for  the  upper  and  lower  outputs,  respec¬ 
tively.  Stage  i  of  the  Cube  topology  contains  the  cube;  interconnection  func¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  it  pairs  I/O  lines  that  differ  only  in  the  i-tb  bit  position.  In  the  Gen¬ 
eralized  Cube  network,  each  interchange  box  can  be  set  individually  to  one  of 
the  f^ur  legitimate  states  shown  in  Figure  1.2.14a.  Other  networks  in  this  class 
(e.g.,  n-Cube,  Omega)  are  topologically  equivalent,  but  may  differ  in  their  con¬ 
trol  schemes  or  may  have  different  interchange  box  capabilities.  A  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  differences  is  given  in  [Sie79,  Sie85].  Figures  1.2.14b,  c,  and  d 
illustrate  one-to-one,  broadcast,  and  permutation  connection^,  respectively. 
Note  that  many  one-to-one  and/or  broadcast  connections  can  occur  simultane¬ 
ously. 

The  network  interchange  boxes  are  controlled  by  routing  or  destination 
tags  [Law75].  Both  schemes  allow  network  control  to  be  distributed.  In  the 
routing  tag  scheme,  the  n-bit  tag  (T)  for  one-to-one  connections  is  computed 
from  the  input  port  number  (S)  and  desired  output  port  number  (D)  using  T  = 
S  XOR  D.  Let  tn_j  •  •  •  t,t0  be  the  binary  representation  of  T.  An  interchange 
box  at  stage  i  need  only  examine  tj.  If  t—l,  and  exchange  is  performed;  other¬ 
wise,  the  straight  connection  is  used.  In  the  destination  tag  scheme,  T=D.  If 
tj=0,  a  connection  is  made  from  the  interchange  box  input  to  the  upper  output 
link;  otherwise,  a  connection  is  made  to  the  lower  output  link.  Thus,  if  the  tag 
bits  associated  with  a  given  interchange  box  are  0  on  the  upper  input  link  and 
1  on  the  lower  input  link,  the  box  is  set  to  the  straight  state.  Similarly,  if  the 
tag  bits  are  1  on  the  upper  input  link  and  0  on  the  lower  input  link,  the  box  is 
set  to  the  exchange  state.  Other  combinations,  e.g.,  0  tag  bit  on  both  the 
upper  and  lower  input,  create  “conflicts”  in  the  network  since  no  configuration 
of  the  box  can  make  the  desired  connection  [SiM80]. 


Tags  that  can  be  used  for  broadcasting  data  are  an  extension  of  this 
scheme  (SiM81bj.  An  n-bit  broadcast  tag  (B)  indicates  in  what  stages  the 
boxes  are  to  be  placed  in  a  broadcasting  mode.  For  example,  if  bit  B;  is  a  1,  a 
broadcast  is  performed;  otherwise,  the  straight  or  exchange  function  specified 
by  the  normal  tag  T  is  used. 

The  multistage  Cube  network  can  be  partitioned  into  independent  subnet¬ 
works  of  various  sizes  such  that  all  of  the  subnetworks  have  the  same  proper¬ 
ties  as  the  original.  As  discussed  earlier,  Cube  networks  can  be  partitioned 
based  on  any  one  of  the  n  cube  interconnection  functions;  the  following  exam¬ 
ple  shows  the  partitioning  based  on  the  cube0  function.  A  Cube  network  of 
size  N=8  can  be  partitioned  into  two  subnetworks  of  size  four  based  on  the 
low-order  bit  position  such  that  one  subnetwork  connects  only  the  even  PEs 
and  the  other  only  the  odd  PEs.  By  setting  all  of  the  interchange  boxes  in 
stage  0  to  straight,  the  two  subnetworks  are  isolated.  This  is  because  stage  0  is 
the  only  stage  which  allows  the  even-  and  odd-numbered  PEs  to  communicate. 
In  general,  a  multistage  Cube  network  can  be  partitioned  such  that  all  of  the 
I/O  ports  in  a  partition  of  size  2’  agree  in  any  n-i  bit  positions. 

One  way  to  provide  the  multisage  Cube-'ype  networks  with  1-fault- 
tolerance  is  to  add  an  extra  stage  and  to  duplicate  the  input  and  output  links. 
One  example  is  the  Extra  Stage  Cube  network  [AdS82b]  (Figure  1.2.15)  which 
is  a  fault-tolerant  version  of  the  multistage  Cube  network  [DaS85a].  The  net¬ 
work  provides  1-fault  tolerance  because  the  extra  stage  at  the  input  end  of  the 
network  and  bypass  switches  around  stages  n  and  0  can  be  used  to  provide  two 
disjoint  paths  through  the  network.  Therefore,  when  a  fault  occurs,  the  alter¬ 
nate  path  may  be  used.  This  network  has  also  been  shown  to  be  very  robust 
under  multiple  faults  (AdS84a). 

There  are  two  related  multistage  networks  based  on  PM2I  functions:  the 
Data  Manipulator  (DM)  [Fen74]  and  its  enhancement,  the  Augmented  Data 
Manipulator  (ADM)  [SiM81a].  As  shown  in  Figure  1.2.16,  the  DM-type  net¬ 
works  consist  of  n  +  1  stages  of  cells  and  n  sets  of  links.  In  stage  i,  0<i<n, 
PM2I+;  and  PM2L;  functions  are  implemented.  There  are  also  straight  links 
between  each  stage  of  cells.  Even  though  there  are  two  distinct  paths  between 
each  source-destination  pair,  there  would  not  be  any  fault  tolerance  if  processor 
P  has  a  single  output  connection  to  cell  P  in  stage  n-1  or  a  single  input 
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Figure  1.2.15.  Extra  Stage  Cube  network  for  N=8. 
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connection  from  cell  P  in  stage  0.  If  bypass  connections  around  stage  n-1  and 
stage  0  were  provided  as  in  the  Extra  Stage  Cube  network,  there  would  be  1- 
fault-tolerance. 

The  DM-type  networks  are  more  flexible  than  the  multistage  Cube-type 
networks  in  terms  of  the  number  of  permutations  that  they  can  perform 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  straight  links.  However,  this  makes  them  more 
complex  and  hence,  more  costly.  The  ADM  network  is  partitioned  by  requiring 
that  the  addresses  of  all  of  the  I/O  ports  in  a  partition  of  size  2'  agree  in  their 
low-order  n-i  bit  positions,  i.e.,  by  forcing  one  or  more  of  its  low-order  stages 
to  “straight.”  In  this  respect,  it  is  less  flexible  than  the  cube-type  networks 
which  could  be  partitioned  on  any  set  of  n~i  bit  positions.  The  control  of  DM- 
type  networks  is  considered  in  [Sie85]. 


Circuit-Switched  and  Packet-Switched  Networks 

A  circuit-switched  network  establishes  a  complete  path  (virtual  circuit ) 
between  a  source  processor  and  the  final  destination  processor.  Such  a  path 
may  span  several  links  and  pass  through  several  switches.  Once  set,  a  switch  is 
assumed  to  pass  data  from  one  of  its  inputs  to  one  of  its  outputs  and  to  induce 
a  delay  due  only  to  the  switching  speed  of  the  logic  gates  used  to  implement  it. 
The  switch  may  be  set  by  tags  (as  in  a  multistage  Cube-type  network)  or  may 
be  under  software  control  (as  in  a  single-stage  recirculating  network  with  inter¬ 
mediate  processors). 

In  contrast,  a  packet-switched  network  establishes  a  path  on  a  single  link 
at  a  time.  When  a  data  packet  (one  or  more  words  of  data)  completely  arrives 
at  an  intermediate  processor  or  interchange  box,  the  incoming  path  is  dropped 
and  a  new  outgoing  path  is  established  to  move  the  data  one  step  closer  to  the 
final  destination. 

The  choice  of  a  circuit-switched  or  packet-switched  network  is  dependent 
on  many  factors.  The  perceived  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  type  are 
described  below. 

A  circuit-switched  network  has  the  advantage  that  once  the  path  through 
the  network  has  been  established  and  acknowledged,  end-to-end  data  transmis¬ 
sion  is  vary  fast.  For  an  n-stage  network  implemented  with  two-input,  two- 
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output  switches,  the  round-trip  delay  is  2(n+l)T  +  2nSc,  where  T  is  the  link 
transmission  time,  and  Sc  is  the  delay  time  through  a  switch.  A  link  is  defined 
as  a  connection  between  the  source  PE  and  a  switch  in  the  first  stage  of  a  mul¬ 
tistage  network,  between  switches,  or  between  a  switch  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
multistage  network  and  the  destination  PE.  Since  a  switch  establishes  a  “phy¬ 
sical”  connection  between  input  and  output,  its  delay  is  determined  by  the  gate 
delays  of  the  circuit  elements  within  it. 

Another  advantage  is  that  switching  elements  for  circuit-switched  net¬ 
works  are  rather  simple.  They  can  be  implemented  with  a  two-by-two  crossbar 
switch  controlled  by  a  finite  state  automaton  having  a  small  number  of  states. 
For  this  reason,  circuit  switching  has  the  lower  implementation  cost. 

By  comparison,  a  two-input,  two-output  switch  node  in  a  packet-switched 
network  requires  two  input  and  two  output  queues,  each  capable  of  holding  one 
or  more  packets.  The  input  queues  contain  packets  that  have  arrived  on  the 
switch  inputs  that  are  waiting  to  be  moved  to  one  of  the  two  output  queues. 
The  output  queues  contain  packets  waiting  to  be  sent  out  of  the  switch  to  the 
next  stage  along  an  output  link.  These  queues  can  consume  a  significant 
amount  of  chip  area,  especially  if  the  packet  size  is  large.  Like  the  circuit- 
switching  node,  there  is  a  two-by-two  crossbar  switch  and  a  finite  state  auto¬ 
maton  to  control  the  arbitration  of  input  and  output  links.  However,  the  auto¬ 
maton  is  more  complex  because  it  is  executed  continuously  and  because  it  must 
deal  with  movement  of  packets  between  the  input  and  output  queues.  Further, 
the  movement  of  data  from  an  input  queue  to  an  output  queue  is  a  serial  pro¬ 
cess  and  cannot  be  done  as  fast  as  circuit-switched  routing.  The  data  move¬ 
ment  requires  a  fetch  from  one  of  the  two  input  queues,  decoding  of  the 
datum’s  destination  tag,  and  a  store  to  one  of  the  two  output  queues.  The 
delay  through  the  packet-switched  network  is  given  by  2(n  +  l)T  +  nSP,  where 
SP  is  the  delay  through  one  packet-switched  stage.  The  2(n  +  l)  factor  is  due 
to  the  round-trip  send- acknowledge  cycle  between  network  stages. 

A  disadvantage  of  circuit-switching  is  that  it  may  take  a  long  time  to 
establish  a  path  from  a  source  to  a  destination  PE  since  links  along  the  entire 
path  must  be  arbitrated.  When  links  between  switches  are  busy,  other  proces¬ 
sors  may  be  “locked  out”  of  using  certain  interconnection  paths.  For  the  rea¬ 
son,  response  time  may  be  poor. 


In  contrast,  packet-switched  response  time  is  not  greatly  degraded  for 
heavily-loaded  systems  because  links  between  switches  are  individually  secured 
and  released.  Thus  there  is  a  lower  probability  of  a  path  being  blocked  by  an 
existing  path  since  packet  switching  uses  only  one  link  and  two  switches  at  a 
time  instead  cf  n  +  1  links  and  n  boxes  at  a  time  for  circuit-switching.  This 
implies  a  shorter  set-up  time  as  seen  by  the  processors. 

Broadcast  routings  in  circuit-switched  networks  automatically  replicate  the 
data  as  it  passes  through  a  switch.  Unfortunately,  the  combination  of  the  mul¬ 
tiple  destination  acknowledgement  signals  into  a  single  acknowledgement  signal 
to  be  returned  to  the  source  is  complex.  The  switches  of  packet-switched  net¬ 
works  must  explicitly  replicate  data  for  broadcast  transfers  by  writing  it  to 
both  output  queues.  Yet,  broadcast  communication  is  easy  since  each  output 
link  is  arbitrated  separately  and  the  complex  combination  of  acknowledgements 
is  avoided. 

For  packet-switching,  multiple  packets  all  going  to  the  same  destination 
result  in  each  link  in  the  path  having  to  be  be  arbitrated  for  each  packet.  This 
arbitration  is  done  only  once  per  message  in  the  circuit-switching  case. 

Since  a  data  packet  arriving  at  a  destination  processor  can  be  from  any 
source,  recognition  of  the  data  requires  that  the  packet’s  source  tag  be  exam¬ 
ined.  Circuit-switching  establishes  the  identity  of  the  sender  to  the  receiving 
processor  at  the  time  the  link  is  established.  This  implies  that  the  source  tag 
needs  to  be  examined  only  once  per  message  for  the  circuit-switching  case  as 
opposed  to  once  per  packet  for  packet-switching. 

Finally,  arbitrarily  large-sized  blocks  of  data  can  be  transferred  between 
processors  is  circuit-switching  is  used.  Only  one  network  setting  for  the  com¬ 
plete  block  needs  to  be  performed.  In  contrast,  packet-switching  requires  that 
the  block  be  split  into  multiple  packets.  While  the  packets  from  a  given  source 
arrive  at  a  destination  in  the  order  they  were  sent,  the  packets  may  be  inter¬ 
mixed  with  those  arriving  from  other  sources.  This  necessitates  the  re¬ 
assembly  of  packets  into  blocks  on  a  source- by-source  basis  by  the  destination 
processor.  It  also  defeats  the  possibility  of  an  end-to-end  block  transfer  being 
done  with  the  aid  of  a  Direct  Memory  Access  controller  or  other  block-oriented 
device. 
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1.2.8  Masking  Schemes 

Id  SIMD  mode,  all  of  the  enabled  processors  execute  instructions  broadcast 
to  them  by  their  CU.  A  masking  scheme  is  a  method  for  determining  which 
processors  will  be  active  at  a  given  point  in  time.  An  SIMD  machine  may  have 
several  different  masking  schemes. 

The  general  masking  scheme  uses  an  N-bit  processor  enable  signal  vector 
(a  general  mask)  to  determine  which  processors  to  activate.  Processor  i  will  be 
active  if  and  only  if  the  i-th  bit  of  the  processor  enable  signal  vector  is  a  1,  for 
0  <  i  <  N.  A  mask  instruction  is  executed  by  the  CU  whenever  a  change  in 
the  active  status  of  the  processors  is  required.  Since  the  general  mask  is  a  part 
of  the  CU  instruction  stream,  manipulation  of  such  a  mask  is  “reasonable”  only 
for  a  limited  N.  For  example,  if  the  CU  has  32-bit  internal  registers  and  a  32- 
bit  data  bus,  only  general  masks  for  a  machine  with  N=32  or  smaller  will  be 
efficient  to  store  and  manipulate.  When  N  is  larger,  say  1024,  general  masks 
become  less  appealing. 

The  PE  address  masking  scheme  [Sie77b]  uses  an  n-position  mask  (a  PE 
address  mask  )  to  specify  which  of  the  N  processors  are  to  be  activated.  Each 
position  of  the  mask  corresponds  to  a  bit  position  of  the  processor  addresses 
and  consists  of  a  0,  1,  or  X  (don’t  care).  Processors  whose  addresses  match  the 
mask  (0  matches  0,  1  matches  1,  and  0  or  1  match  X)  are  enabled.  Square 
brackets  denote  a  mask  specification  and  superscripts  are  used  as  repetition 
factors.  For  example,  [X^O]  enables  all  even-numbered  processors,  while 
[0n_1Xi]  enables  PEs  0  to  2‘  -  1. 

A  PE  address  mask  is  fetched  from  the  CU  instruction  stream  and  is 
decoded  into  a  processor  enable  vector  [SiS81b].  Also,  several  PE  address 
masks  can  be  decoded  and  their  resulting  processor  enable  vectors  manipulated. 
For  example,  decoding  two  PE  address  masks,  OR-ing  them  together,  and 
using  the  result  as  the  processor  enable  vector  activates  the  union  of  the  sets  of 
processors  activated  by  each  individual  mask  [SiS81b], 

Since  PE  address  masks  are  a  more  compact  notation  than  general  masks, 
they  are  less  costly  to  store  and  thus  are  more  attractive  for  machines  with  a 
large  number  of  processors.  For  example,  a  PE  address  mask  for  a  1024- 
processor  SIMD  machine  consists  of  ten  mask  positions  and  can  be  encoded  in 
20  bits.  (Two  bits  are  needed  per  position  to  encode  0,  1,  or  X).  The  decoding 
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of  a  PE  address  mask  into  a  general  mask  and  the  manipulation  of  general 
masks  is  typically  done  by  special-purpose  hardware  external  to  the  CU  CPU. 
This  reduces  the  need  for  extremely  large  registers  and  data  paths  within  the 
CU  CPU  itself. 

Data  conditional  masks  are  the  result  of  performing  a  test  on  local  proces¬ 
sor  data,  where  the  results  of  different  processors’  evaluations  may  differ.  They 
are  used  when  the  decision  to  enable  and  disable  processors  is  made  at  execu¬ 
tion  time.  As  a  result  of  the  parallel  equivalent  of  the  if-then-else  conditional 
(“where  statement”  [SiS81b]): 

if  (  < parallel-ex pression>  )  then  <statement>  else  <statement> 

each  processor  will  evaluate  the  expression  to  determine  if  it  should  be  enabled 
for  the  “then”  part  or  the  “else”  part.  The  result  is  an  N-bit  data  conditional 
mask  comprised  of  N  one-bit  “true/false”  data  conditional  results,  one  result 
from  each  processor.  The  “true/false”  data  conditional  results  are  stored  for 
use  in  activating  or  deactivating  the  processors.  A  stack  can  be  used  for  stor¬ 
ing  masks  associated  with  nested  conditionals. 

Certain  CU  CPU  instructions  cause  a  branch  based  on  the  results  of  data 
conditional  masks.  For  example,  “if  any”  processor  meets  some  criteria  (a  bit 
in  the  data  conditional  mask  is  “true”),  the  CU  would  execute  a  branch  to  a 
different  part  of  the  SIMD  program. 

Data  conditional  masks  can  be  used  to  simulate  the  application  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  mask.  Suppose  the  CU  broadcasts  instructions  to  the  processors  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  expression  “P  <  N/2”  (where  P  is  a  processor’s  number).  Processors 
numbered  0  through  (N/2)~l  would  find  the  expression  to  be  true  while  the 
rest  would  find  it  to  be  false.  The  resulting  data  conditional  mask  is  identical 
to  a  general  mask  where  the  first  N/2  bits  were  set. 

Since  the  application  of  masks  controls  the  state  of  the  processors  and 
may  affect  the  program  flow,  all  types  of  masks  are  manipulated  by  the  CU, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  One  difficulty  with  allowing  the  processors  to 
manipulate  masks  is  that  once  a  processor  disables  itself,  it  cannot  perform 
instructions  to  re-enable  itself.  Some  SIMD  machines  overcome  this  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  CU  to  temporarily  force  all  of  the  processors  to  an  enabled  state.  Oth¬ 
ers  avoid  the  difficulty  by  using  the  CU  to  store  and  manipulate  all  types  of 
masks  itself,  using  the  processors  only  to  calculate  data  conditional  masks. 
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CHAPTER  3 


SURVEY  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


Among  the  variety  of  high-performance  architectures  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  or  constructed,  there  is  one  common  characteristic:  the  use  of  parallelism 
to  increase  performance.  In  this  chapter,  some  examples  of  each  of  the  models 
of  parallelism  given  in  the  previous  chapter  are  presented. 

The  brief  synopses  of  the  small  number  of  parallel  computers  summarized 
in  this  chapter  cannot  possibly  do  justice  to  those  computers’  sophisticated 
designs  or  to  the  variety  and  diversity  of  parallel  computer  architectures  and 
applications.  Therefore,  the  author  has  chosen  systems  for  this  review  that  are 
particularly  well-known,  successful,  novel,  or  of  historical  importance.  This 
review  serves  only  to  introduce  the  systems  that  are  referred  to  later  in  this 
thesis  and  to  provide  references  where  additional  information  on  the  systems 
can  be  obtained.  Specific  design  aspects  of  these  machines  are  considered  in 
detail  elsewhere  in  the  thesis  when  related  design  decisions  for  PASM  are  being 
discussed. 
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1.3.1  SIMD  Machines 


Illiac  IV 

The  first  major  SIMD  machine  to  be  constructed  was  the  Illiac  IV  [BaB68, 
BoD72].  It  was  based  on  earlier  proposed  SIMD  machines,  notably  the  Unger 
and  Solomon  [S1B62]  machines.  The  Illiac  IV  had  64  PEs,  each  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  several  types  of  integer  and  floating  point  operations  on  its  internal 
64-bit  words.  The  PEs  were  interconnected  in  a  (PE-to-PE)  four-nearest- 
neighbor  pattern:  PE  P  had  a  direct  connection  to  PEs  numbered  P±1 
(modulo  64)  and  P±8  (modulo  64).  Each  PE  had  a  2K  64-bit  word  semicon¬ 
ductor  RAM  memory  which  was  also  accessible  to  the  CU. 

An  extremely  sophisticated  CU  fetched  SIMD  instructions  from  the  PE 
memories,  executed  the  control  flow  operations  (loop  counting,  branching,  etc.), 
and  placed  the  arithmetic  (PE)  operations  to  be  executed  into  a  FIFO  queue. 
The  CU  employed  an  instruction  cache  to  increase  performance  by  reducing  the 
accesses  it  made  to  the  PE  memories  for  instructions. 

A  special  CU  subunit  decoded  the  PE  instructions  into  control  signals  and 
placed  these  an  instruction  bus  where  they  were  broadcast  to  the  PEs.  A 
64-bit  general  mask  vector  maintained  in  a  special  CU  register  indicated  which 
PEs  were  enabled  and  disabled.  Resetting  this  register  changed  the  enabled 
status  of  the  PEs  [Ste75j.  A  copy  of  this  register  was  stored  in  the  PEs,  one  bit 
per  PE.  Most  instructions  broadcast  by  the  CU  would  not  be  executed  if  this 
bit  was  not  set.  However,  certain  PE  instructions  forced  all  of  the  PEs  to  exe¬ 
cute,  regardless  of  their  enabled/disabled  state.  In  addition,  a  64-bit  data  con¬ 
ditional  mask  formed  from  the  “mode  bit”  line  from  each  PE  could  be  read  by 
the  CU  into  any  one  of  its  internal  registers. 

Besides  its  historical  importance  as  the  first  operational  SIMD  machine, 
the  Illiac  IV  also  was  the  first  to  make  exclusive  use  of  semiconductor  RAM  for 
its  primary  memory  [Fal76]  and  the  first  to  use  a  queue  to  overlap  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  CU  and  PEs.  Its  other  major  contribution  is  its  use  of  multiported 
PE  memories  that  allowed  concurrent  access  by  the  associated  processor,  the 
CU,  and  the  I/O  subsystem.  Illiac  IV  was  dismantled  in  1981. 
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BSP 

The  Burroughs  Scientific  Processor  (BSP)  [Bur77,  KuS82j  was  developed 
by  the  Burroughs  Corporation  during  the  late  1970s.  It  had  16  4&-bit  proces¬ 
sors  and  17  memory  modules  arranged  in  a  P-to-M  configuration.  This  organi¬ 
zation  provided  conflict-free  memory  access  to  vectors  of  arbitrary  length  with 
a  stride  (logical  distance  between  selected  vector  elements)  not  equal  to  17.  It 
is  this  memory  organization  and  the  associated  study  of  skewed  array  storage 
techniques  that  is  the  BSP’s  principal  innovation.  Burroughs  discontinued 
development  of  the  BSP  in  1979  without  ever  bringing  it  to  market. 


PEPE 

PEPE  [CrG72,  Ens74,  ViC78]  has  288  PEs,  each  consisting  of  an  arith¬ 
metic  unit,  correlation  unit,  output  unit,  and  a  IK  by  32-bit  memory.  It  is  an 
example  of  a  word-associative  processor  without  an  interconnection  network. 
The  CU  is  a  full-fledged  word-associative  processor  itself,  capable  of  simultane¬ 
ous  associative,  arithmetic/logic,  I/O,  and  control  functions.  PEPE  was  used 
for  real-time  radar  tracking  applications  [Wil72,  Cor72]. 

Each  PEPE  PE  has  a  three  mode  bits  that  independently  control  the 
enabled/disabled  status  of  its  arithmetic,  correlation,  and  output  units.  Of 
course,  some  instructions  are  performed  by  the  PEPE  PEs  regardless  of  the  set¬ 
ting  of  thp  mode  bits  (such  as  resetting  the  mode  bits  themselves).  Data  condi¬ 
tional  masks  can  be  formed,  but  they  are  not  communicated  to  the  CU 
directly.  Instead,  the  CU  is  interrupted  “if  any”  PE  has  found  a  condition  to 
be  true  and  is  given  the  address  of  the  lowest-numbered  processor  that  has 
found  the  condition  to  be  true.  Repetitive  requests  for  this  address  can  be  used 
by  the  CU  to  determine  all  of  the  processors  for  which  a  data  condition  was 
true.  This  “first  responder”  scheme  is  typical  of  associative  processors  such  as 
PEPE. 
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STARAN 

STARAN  [Bat74,  Bat77b]  is  a  bit- associative  processor  having  up  to  32 
associative  array  modules,  each  of  which  contains  a  256-word  by  256-bit  mul¬ 
tidimensional  access  memory  [Bat77a],  256  bit-serial  processors,  and  a 
STARAN  Flip  network  [Bat76|.  Within  an  array  module,  the  unidirectional 
network  is  connected  to  the  processors  and  memories  such  that  either  can  act 
as  a  source  or  destination  for  data;  therefore,  STARAN  implements  both  a  P- 
to-M  and  a  PE-to-PE  computation  model.  (The  STARAN  PEs  have  a  local 
“memory”  of  a  few  fast-access  registers).  The  Flip  network  allows  the  access  of 
memory  in  bit  or  word  slices  or  a  combination  of  the  two  modes  [Bau74]. 

Like  the  Illiac  IV  PEs,  each  STARAN  processor  has  a  single  mode  bit  that 
controls  its  enabled/disabled  status.  Of  course,  some  instructions  are  per¬ 
formed  by  the  STARAN  processor  regardless  of  the  setting  of  the  mode  bit. 
Like  PEPE,  data  conditional  masks  can  be  formed,  but  the  256  result  bits  are 
not  available  to  the  CU  directly.  Instead,'  the  CU  receives  the  OR  of  the  bits 
which  can  be  used  to  determine  the  “if  any”-type  conditions.  Also,  the  CU  can 
receive  the  address  of  the  lowest- numbered  processor  that  has  contributed  a 
“1”  to  the  data  conditional  mask.  Repetitive  requests  for  this  address  can  be 
used  by  the  CU  to  determine  all  of  the  processors  for  which  a  data  condition 
was  true. 

A  STARAN  computer  also  has  a  Parallel  Input/Output  (PIO)  module 
which  permutes  data  between  eight  256-bit  ports  and  which  itself  contains  a 
flip  network.  The  PIO  module  ports  can  be  connected  to  associative  array 
modules,  to  external  I/O  devices,  or  to  other  PIO  modules.  Multiple  PIO 
modules  are  used  to  allow  communication  among  all  (as  many  as  32)  associa¬ 
tive  array  modules.  Principally  used  for  image  processing  [RoP77,  Kry76, 
Dav74,  VoF77],  its  major  contribution  is  the  use  of  multistage  interconnection 
networks  that  allow  any  processor  to  fetch  any  data  item  from  the  memory 
using  a  single  instruction.  The  PIO  modules  also  foreshadowed  the  use  of  mul¬ 
tistage  permutation  networks  for  I/O  in  later  machines. 
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CLIP-4 

CLIP-4  [Duf76,  Fou81)  is  a  bit-slice  array  processor  of  06-by-96  PEs  with 
an  8-nearest-neighbor  interconnection  pattern.  Its  principal  importance  is  its 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  truly  large  numbers  of  processors  for  image  pro¬ 
cessing  applications  [Duf85j.  While  a  32-associative-array-module  STARAN 
system  has  nearly  as  many  processors  as  does  CLIP-4,  communication  among 
STARAN  associative  array  modules  is  indirect  through  the  PIO  modules.  This 
made  STARAN  somewhat  less  practical  that  CLIP-4  for  algorithms  and  images 
in  which  communication  traffic  spanned  the  boundaries  of  array  modules. 


MPP 

The  Massively  Parallel  Processor  (MPP)  [Bat82]  is  a  128-by-128  bit-slice 
array  processor  with  a  4-nearest  neighbor  interconnection  pattern.  Its  control 
and  masking  schemes  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  STARAN.  MPP’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  is  a  staging  memory  interfacing  a  high-speed  I/O  bus  with 
the  PE  array  [Bat84].  The  staging  memory  is  used  to  reformat  and  reshuffle 
data  among  the  various  bit  planes  in  the  MPP  memory  system,  thus  attacking 
two  of  the  principal  limitations  of  the  earlier  SIMD  architectures:  providing 
adequate  I/O  bandwidth  and  providing  a  flexible  external  (not  involving  the 
processor  array)  data  formatting  and  preparation  facility.  The  staging  memory 
is  an  important  improvement  on  the  STARAN  PIO  modules.  In  STARAN,  the 
PIO  modules  had  no  memory;  therefore,  the  associative  array  memory  had  to 
be  used  to  store  temporary  data  during  reformatting  and  reshuffling  operations. 

1.3.2  MIMD  Machines 

Many  examples  of  machines  capable  of  operating  in  MIMD  mode  are 
currently  available  since  even  a  single-bus  shared-memory  system  with  two 
CPUs  qualifies  as  a  bona-fide  MIMD  machine.  The  systems  that  will  be 
presented  here,  however,  are  those  in  which  multiple  processors  commonly 
cooperate  on  a  single  user-level  application  task.  This  differs  from  the  more 
common  case  of  a  set  of  processors  cooperating  at  the  operating-systems  level, 
passing  messages  to  each  other  (in  mail  handling,  for  example)  or  in 


distributing  complete  user  tasks  among  the  processors  for  load  balancing  pur¬ 
poses. 


C.mmp 

An  example  of  a  tightly- coupled  system  MIMD  system  is  C.mmp  [WuB72], 
now  dismantled,  which  was  composed  of  16  PDP-11/40  processors  connected  to 
16  shared  memory  modules  via  a  16-by-16  crossbar  switch.  Its  importance  is 
partly  historical  due  to  the  large  number  of  processors  employed  (for  the  early 
1970s),  but  mostly  it  is  recognized  for  the  contributions  of  its  operating  system, 
Hydra  [WuC74],  to  the  area  of  distributed  operating  systems  research. 


Cm* 

Another  research  multiprocessor  system,  Cm*  (SwF77,  SwB77],  is  a 
loosely-coupled  hierarchical  system  containing  50  LSI-11  processors.  A  Cm* 
“computer  module”  consists  of  a  CPU,  memory,  and  local  I/O.  Several  com¬ 
puter  modules  are  arranged  on  a  “Map  bus”  to  form  a  cluster.  Data  transfers 
between  computer  modules  in  the  same  cluster  are  handled  on  the  Map  bus. 
Processors  in  different  clusters  communicate  via  “intercluster  buses”  which  are 
connected  to  the  Map  buses  through  a  special  mapping  device  known  as  a 
“Kmap.”  Like  C.mmp,  its  principal  notoriety  is  due  to  its  use  of  a  significant 
number  of  processors  and  the  innovativeness  of  its  Medusa  operating  system. 
It  is  also  important  because  it  explored  the  effectiveness  of  interconnecting  the 
processors  in  a  hierarchical  structure. 

ZMOB 

ZMOB  [KuW81,  KuW82]  is  a  collection  of  256  PEs  arranged  on  a  ring  net¬ 
work  developed  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Each  PE  consists  of  a  Zilog 
Z80A  8-bit  microprocessor,  a  64K-byte  local  memory,  floating  point  unit  and 
hardware  multiplier,  serial  and  parallel  I/O  ports,  and  an  interface  to  the  ring 
network.  The  ring  network  “conveyor  belt”  is  a  48-bit-wide  shift  register  with 
257  stages  or  “mail  stops.”  PEs  occupy  256  of  the  mail  stops;  the  remaining 


stop  is  used  by  the  host  computer.  ZMOB  is  intended  mainly  for  image  pro¬ 
cessing  applications. 


HEP 

The  Heterogeneous  Element  Processor  (HEP)  [Jor83]  is  a  commercially- 
available  multiprocessor  system  developed  by  Denelcor,  Incorporated.  It  can 
have  as  many  as  16  processors  and  128  data  memory  modules  connected  in  a 
P-to-M  configuration  by  a  synchronous  packet-switched  network.  Each  proces¬ 
sor  is  a  sophisticated,  highly  pipelined  unit  with  a  local  program  memory.  The 
network  consists  of  an  arbitrary  number  of  three-ported  nodes  that  are  used  to 
interconnect  processors,  memories,  I/O  devices,  and  other  nodes  in  whatever 
pattern  is  desired.  A  typical  arrangement  clusters  a  processor  with  one  or  more 
memory  modules,  and  connects  these  clusters  together  using  a  hypercube  topol¬ 
ogy.  Clusters  are  often  connected  with  the  I/O  subsystem  in  a  tree  topology. 
HEP’s  major  contribution  was  the  demonstration  of  the  use  of  a  packet- 
switched  interconnection  network  with  distributed  routing  tables  in  a  large  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  also  important  historically  as  the  first  commercial  large-scale  mul¬ 
tiprocessor. 


Intel  IPSC  Hypercube 

The  Intel  iPSC  consists  of  up  to  128  nodes,  each  consisting  of  an  Intel 
80286  CPU,  80287  floating  point  co-processor,  local  memory,  and  interconnec¬ 
tion  network  ports.  It  is  a  message-passing,  non-shared-memory  system  in 
which  the  nodes  are  interconnected  in  a  hypercube  topology.  A  drawback  to 
its  design  is  that  there  is  a  single  channel  between  the  set  of  nodes  and  the 
secondary  storage  devices;  therefore,  loading  and  unloading  the  data  is  time- 
consuming.  Because  it  uses  no  custom-designed  components,  it  is  a  relatively 
low-cost  machine  that  has  enjoyed  considerable  commercial  success. 
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BBN  Butterfly 

The  BBN  Butterfly  machine  [CrG85,  Ret83]  consists  of  up  to  256  “Proces¬ 
sor  Nodes,”  each  consisting  of  a  Motorola  MC68000  CPU,  a  co-processor  for 
memory  management,  memory,  and  a  connection  to  a  multistage  Cube-type 
packet-switching  network.  The  machine  is  being  developed  by  Bolt,  Beranek, 
and  Newman,  Incorporated  (BBN).  It  is  a  tightly  coupled  multiprocessor  in 
which  part  of  each  nodes’  physical  memory  appears  in  a  single  shared  address 
space.  CPU  memory  references  are  constantly  monitored  by  the  co-processor 
and  references  to  memory  addi esses  local  to  the  node  are  satisfied  immediately. 
Non-local  references  are  trapped  by  the  co-processor,  a  “data  request  message” 
is  dispatched  to  the  remote  node  through  the  network,  the  co-processor  of  the 
remote  node  retrieves  the  data,  and  the  data  is  returned  via  the  network  to 
satisfy  the  reference. 

The  Butterfly  machine  design  enjoys  a  speed  advantage  over  a  strict 
shared-memory  system  since  local  references  need  not  go  through  the  intercon¬ 
nection  network  and  global  (shared)  references  need  not  be  encapsulated  in 
messages.  Therefore,  it  can  take  advantage  of  program  and  data  reference 
locality  [Den70]  so  long  as  the  programmer  or  compiler  locates  the  code  and  the 
data  it  operates  upon  in  the  same  processor.  The  Butterfly  machine  demon¬ 
strated  the  first  use  of  a  multistage  interconnection  network  in  a  large-scale 
MLMD  system. 


Ultracomputer 

The  NYU  Ultracomputer  [GoG83]  is  a  shared-memory  P-to-M  machine 
configuration  with  a  multistage  message  switching  network.  A  system  of  up  to 
4096  PEs  has  been  proposed  by  researchers  at  New  York  University  (NYU)  and 
a  512-PE  prototype  is  being  constructed  as  a  joint  venture  between  NYU  and 
International  Business  Machines,  Incorporated  (IBM).  The  IBM-constructed 
version  is  known  as  the  “Research  Parallel  Processor  Prototype”  (RP3).  Like 
the  BBN  Butterfly  machine,  each  RP3  PE  consists  of  a  CPU,  a  co-processor  for 
memory  management,  memory,  and  an  intelligent  network  connection  to  a 
multistage  Omega-topology  packet-switching  network.  To  increase  perfor¬ 
mance,  each  PE  also  has  a  local  cache  memory.  RP3  offers  additional 
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flexibility  over  the  Butterfly  in  that  the  memory  associated  with  each  PE  can 
be  partitioned  under  software  control.  The  memory  can  be  made  to  appear  to 
be  local  to  the  PE,  shared  among  all  PEs,  or  a  combination  of  these  two. 
Therefore,  RP3  can  act  as  a  strict  local-memory  system  with  message-passing, 
a  strict  shared-memory  system,  or  a  hybrid. 

Another  novel  feature  of  the  Ultracomputer/RP3  design  is  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  uFetch-and-Add”  synchronization  primitive  in  the  interconnection 
network  hardware  [GoG83].  This  synchronization  mechanism  allows  simultane¬ 
ous  read-modify-write  access  to  a  single  shared  variable  by  multiple  processors 
without  serialization.  Its  use  and  importance  will  be  discussed  in  the  later 
chapters  dealing  with  operating  systems  and  synchronization. 


Trends  in  MIMD  Design 

While  there  are  other  high-performance  commercial  multiprocessors  capa¬ 
ble  tf  MIMD  operation,  the  processors  of  such  systems  are  not  typically  used  to 
jointly  work  on  a  single  task.  Such  systems  either  have  a  very  small  number 
(two  to  four)  highly  pipelined  CPUs  and  shared  memories  (e.g.,  Cray  X-MP, 
Cyber  170)  or  a  more  moderate  number  (up  to  sixteen)  number  of  more  con¬ 
ventional  CPUs  which  communicate  over  a  high-speed  bus  (e.g.,  Sequent  Bal¬ 
ance).  With  suitable  operating  system  enhancements  and  parallel  application 
algorithms,  the  processors  of  these  machines  could  cooperate  on  a  single  task. 

The  recent  flurry  of  activity  in  the  design  and  construction  of  multiproces¬ 
sors  is  due  in  part  to  the  difficulty  in  using  SIMD  architectures.  Efficient  SIMD 
programs  are,  in  general,  more  difficult  to  construct  and  require  specialized 
languages.  On  the  other  hand,  MIMD  operation  can  be  specified  with  conven¬ 
tional  computer  languages  with  the  addition  of  operating  system  calls  for  fork¬ 
ing  and  joining  processes  [Dij68],  using  semaphores  (Dij 68] ,  and  accessing 
shared  data  structures.  The  recent  trend  seems  to  be  toward  the  use  of  very 
large  numbers  of  simple  microprocessors  interconnected  by  multistage  networks 
rather  than  the  use  of  smaller  numbers  of  cooperating  supercomputers. 
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1.3.3  MSIMD  and  MMIMD  Machines 

MSIMD  machines  are  a  special  class  of  SIMD  machines  in  that  they  sup¬ 
port  several  instruction  streams;  however,  each  instruction  stream  is  associated 
with  an  independent  SIMD  process.  The  original  Illiac  design  was  for  a  4-CU, 
256-PE  system  capable  of  operating  in  MSIMD  mode.  Later,  MAP  [Nut77a, 
Nut77b]  was  proposed.  It  was  to  be  an  8-CU,  1024-PE  system.  Neither  system 
was  ever  constructed:  the  remaining  three  64-PE  “quadrants”  of  the  Illiac 
configuration  ware  never  developed  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  the  difficulty  of 
implementing  an  appropriate  CU-PE  switch  in  MAP  was  its  primary  drawback. 
In  addition,  MSIMD  machines  require  a  partitionable  interconnection  network 
to  prevent  interference  from  competing  SIMD  processes. 


Caltech  Cosmic  Cube 

The  64-processor  Cosmic  Cube  (Mark  I)  [Sei85]  and  its  enhancement,  the 
128-processor  Caltech/JPL  Mark  D  Hypercube  [TuP85],  are  quite  similar  to  the 
Intel  iPSC  design.  One  difference  is  that  the  less-sophisticated  Intel  8086/8087 
pair  is  used  in  the  Cosmic  Cube  nodes.  In  another  way  however,  the  Cosmic 
Cube  is  an  improvement  over  the  Intel  iPSC  since  groups  of  32  nodes  can  be 
independently  controlled,  allowing  MMIMD  operation.  Also,  multiple  secon¬ 
dary  storage  systems  are  used  to  improve  I/O  bandwidth:  one  disk  is  associated 
with  each  set  of  32  nodes. 

1.3.4  SIMD/M1MD  Machines 

The  idea  of  combining  the  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes  of  operation  in  one 
system  was  originally  considered  by  Lipovski  and  Tripathi  [LiT77] .  Such  a 
machine  could  use  the  same  processors  to  perform  the  computations  in  both 
modes  of  parallelism  so  that  data  need  not  be  moved  from  computer  system  to 
computer  system.  Also,  the  algorithms  making  up  a  complete  *ask  may  be 
coded  to  utilize  the  most  efficient  mode  of  parallelism. 
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TRAC 

(SeU80]  is  an  experimental  SIMD/MIMD  computer  system  in  a  P-to-M 
configuration  where  the  processors  and  memories  (or  I/O  devices)  are  intercon¬ 
nected  with  a  SW-Banyan-type  multistage  network  [GoL73].  The  SW-Banyan 
network  allows  the  number  of  processors  to  be  different  (typically  smaller)  than 
the  number  of  memories  and  I/O  devices.  A  4-processor,  9-memory  (or  I/O) 
prototype  is  under  construction  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

TRAC  operates  in  MIMD  mode  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  NYU  Ultra- 
computer:  each  processor  uses  the  network  to  access  data  memories  or  I/O  dev¬ 
ices.  Processors  communicate  by  placing  messages  in  shared  memory  areas.  In 
SIMD  mode,  a  processor  is  chosen  as  the  control  unit  since  there  are  no  dedi¬ 
cated  control  units  in  TRAC.  The  control  unit  sets  the  network  in  a  “data 
tree”  configuration  by  connecting  itself  to  one  or  more  memories  where  the 
SIMD  instructions  are  stored.  The  TRAC  “tree”  is  so  named  because  the  set  of 
network  paths  between  the  control  unit  (at  the  root  of  the  tree)  and  the 
memories  is  conceptually  a  tree  structure.  The  CU  processor  then  sets  up  an 
“instruction  tree”  on  which  it  broadcasts  the  instructions  to  the  set  of  proces¬ 
sors  performing  the  computations.  Finally,  these  processors  set  up  “data  trees” 
or  “shared  memory  trees”  by  setting  network  switches  to  connect  themselves  to 
the  data  memories. 


PASM 

The  main  focus  of  the  work  described  in  this  thesis  is  PASM,  a 
Partition  able  SIMD/MIMD  processing  system  [SiS81b] .  It  uses  the  PE-to-PE 
computation  model,  employs  microprocessor-based  PEs  interconnected  bv  a 
multistage  network,  and  has  dedicated  SIMD  coutrol  units  and  other  system 
control  and  memory  management  processors.  It  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  next  section. 


CHAPTER  4 


PASM  OVERVIEW 


1.4.1  Basic  Components 

A  block  diagram  showing  the  basic  components  of  PASM  [SiS81b,  SiS84]  is 
given  in  Figure  1.4.1.  The  System  Control  Unit  is  a  conventional  computer 
and  is  responsible  for  the  overall  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  other 
components  of  PASM.  The  Parallel  Computation  Unit  contains  N=2n  proces¬ 
sors,  N  memory  modules,  and  a  multistage  interconnection  network.  The 
Memory  Management  System  (MMS)  controls  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
Parallel  Computation  Unit  memory  modules  from  the  multiple  secondary 
storage  devices  of  the  Memory  Storage  System.  The  Micro  Controllers  (MCs) 
are  a  set  of  Q  microprocessors  which  act  as  the  control  units  for  the  PEs  in 
SIMD  mode  and  orchestrate  the  activities  of  the  PEs  in  MEMD  mode.  Each 
MC  controls  N/Q  PEs.  An  MC  together  with  its  N/Q  PEs  is  called  an  MC- 
group.  Control  Storage  contains  the  programs  for  the  MCs. 

PASM  is  being  designed  to  have  N  =  1024  PEs  and  Q=32  MCs.  The 
PASM  prototype,  illustrated  in  Figure  1.4.2,  is  being  constructed  with  N  =  16 
PEs  and  Q=4  MCs. 


1.4.2  Parallel  Computation  Unit 

The  PE  processors  are  microprocessors  that  perform  the  actual  SIMD  and 
MIMD  computations.  The  N  PEs  are  numbered  from  0  to  N-l  and  each  PE 
knows  its  number.  PE  memory  modules  are  used  by  the  processors  for  data 
storage  in  SIMD  mode  and  for  both  data  and  instruction  storage  in  MIMD 
mode.  Each  PE  can  operate  in  both  the  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes  of  parallel¬ 
ism.  A  pair  of  memory  units  is  used  for  each  memory  module  to  allow  data  to 
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Figure  1.4.1.  PASM  block  diagram. 
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Figure  1.4.2.  PASM  prototype  overview. 
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be  mbved  between  one  memory  unit  and  secondary  storage  while  the  processor 
operates  on  data  in  the  other  memory  unit. 

The  interconnection  network  provides  a  means  of  communication  among 
the  PEs.  Two  types  of  multistage  interconnection  networks  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  for  PASM:  the  Generalized  Cube  [SiM81b]  and  the  Augmented  Data 
Manipulator  (ADM)  [SiMSla].  The  characteristics  and  operation  of  these  net¬ 
works  were  described  in  an  earlier  section.  The  partitionability  of  these  net¬ 
works  is  an  important  property  because  it  allows  the  set  of  PASM  PEs  to  form 
partitions  of  various  sizes.  Since  the  multistage  Cube  can  be  partitioned  such 
that  all  of  the  I/O  ports  in  a  partition  of  size  2‘  agree  in  any  n~i  bit  positions, 
while  the  ADM  requires  that  the  I/O  ports  agree  in  the  low-order  n~i  positions, 
the  ADM  is  the  more  restrictive  of  the  two  networks  in  this  respect.  Therefore, 
to  allow  either  network  to  be  used,  PASM’s  partitionability  will  be  limited  to 
that  which  the  ADM  can  perform.  The  ramifications  of  this  decision  and  addi¬ 
tional  details  relating  to  the  network’s  operation  in  PASM  are  given  below. 


1.4.3  MCs  and  Partitions 

The  MCs  are  the  multiple  control  units  needed  in  order  to  have  a  parti- 
tionable  SIMD/MIMD  system.  There  are  Q=2q  MCs,  physically  addressed 
(numbered)  from  0  to  Q-l.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  physical  addresses  of  the 
N/Q  processors  which  are  connected  to  an  MC  must  all  have  the  same  low- 
order  q  bits  so  that  the  network  can  be  partitioned.  The  value  of  these  low- 
order  q  bits  is  the  physical  address  of  the  MC.  An  SIMD  machine  partition  of 
size  MN/Q,  where  M=2m  and  0<m<q,  is  obtained  by  having  M  MCs  use  the 
same  instructions  and  synchronizing  the  MCs.  The  physical  addresses  of  these 
MCs  must  have  the  same  low-order  q-m  bits  so  that  all  of  the  PEs  in  the  par¬ 
tition  have  the  same  low-order  q-m  physical  address  bits.  Similarly,  an  MIMD 
machine  partition  of  size  MN/Q  is  obtained  by  combining  the  efforts  of  the 
PEs  associated  with  M  MCs  which  have  the  same  low-order  q-m  physical 
address  bits.  In  MIMD  mode,  the  MCs  are  used  to  help  coordinate  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  their  PEs.  Q  is  the  maximum  number  of  partitions  allowable,  and  N/Q 
is  the  size  of  the  smallest  partition.  Each  MC  has  two  memory  units  so  that 
memory  loading  and  computations  can  be  overlapped. 
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hi  SIMD  mode,  each  MC  fetches  instructions  from  its  memory  module, 
executes  the  control  flow  instructions  (e.g.,  branches)  and  broadcasts  the  data 
processing  instructions  to  the  PEs  in  its  MC-group.  An  Instruction  Broadcast 
Bus  is  shared  by  the  MC  and  the  set  of  PEs  so  that  all  of  the  PEs  receive  the 
same  instruction  at  the  same  time.  In  MIMD  mode,  the  MCs  may  use  the  bus 
to  communicate  synchronizing  instructions  to  the  PEs.  An  additional  MC-PE 
Communicatio.:  Bus  is  used  in  both  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes.  Individual  PEs 
use  the  bus  to  alert  their  MC  to  any  internal  PE  fault  or  error  (e.g.,  memory 
fault,  arithmetic  error). 

The  PEs  of  a  partition  of  size  MN/Q  are  logically  addressed  from  0  to 
(MN/Q)— 1.  Specifically,  the  logical  address  of  a  PE  is  given  by  the  m  +  n-q 
high-order  bits  of  its  physical  address.  While  the  physical  address  of  a  PE  is 
fixed,  its  logical  address  varies  with  the  size  of  the  partition  in  which  it  is  parti¬ 
cipating.  The  PASM  operating  system  converts  logical  PE  addresses  to  physi¬ 
cal  ones  based  on  the  partition  chosen  to  perform  a  program.  Therefore,  a  sys¬ 
tem  user  will  deal  only  with  logical  addresses  in  a  program. 

The  approach  of  permanently  assigning  a  fixed  number  of  PEs  to  each  MC 
has  the  advantages  that  the  operating  system  need  only  schedule  Q  MCs 
(rather  than  N  PEs)  and  that  the  MC/PE  interaction  is  simplified  when  a  par¬ 
tition  is  formed.  Also,  this  fixed  connection  scheme  allows  the  efficient  use  of 
multiple  secondary  storage  devices  as  discussed  later. 

The  designator  of  a  partition  is  the  smallest  physical  address  of  an  MC 
involved  in  the  partition.  This  designator  corresponds  to  the  low-order  q-m 
bits  of  the  physical  address  of  any  MC  participating  in  the  partition  JTuS82b]. 
The  designated  MC  is  the  MC  with  the  designator. 

In  SIMD  mode,  all  of  the  enabled  PEs  within  a  partition  execute  instruc¬ 
tions  broadcast  to  them  by  their  MC(s).  Because  an  MC  controls  only  N/Q 
PEs,  a  single  MC  need  only  fetch  and  manipulate  masks  of  N/Q  bits.  If  gen¬ 
eral  masks  are  stored  in  the  SIMD  program,  they  will  consist  of  a  total  of 
MN/Q  bits;  however,  any  single  MC  will  need  to  fetch  and  manipulate  1/Mth 
of  the  bits.  Because  N/Q  is  generally  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  machine 
register  and  bus  sizes,  PE  address  masks  can  be  decoded  in  software,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  their  resulting  PE  enable  vectors  manipulated.  In  addition,  each  MC 
receives  only  N/Q  data  conditional  mask  bits.  Therefore,  these  can  be 


examined  and  manipulated  by  the  CU  CPU  as  well.  One  drawback  to  having 
each  MC  receive  only  N/Q  data  conditional  mask  bits  is  that  for  partitions 
involving  more  than  one  MC,  MCs  must  communicate  to  determine  the  global 
status  of  the  PEs.  The  global  status  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  “if-any”-type 
conditions.  The  mechanisms  for  this  communication  will  be  discussed  later. 


1.4.4  Secondary  Storage 

Control  Storage  (CS)  contains  the  programs  for  the  MCs.  The  loading  of 
programs  from  Control  Storage  into  the  MC  memory  units  is  controlled  by  the 
System  Control  Unit. 

The  Memory  Storage  System  provides  secondary  storage  space  for  the  PE 
data  files  in  SIMD  mode  and  for  the  PE  data  and  program  files  in  MIMD  mode. 
It  consists  of  N/Q  independent  Memory  Storage  Units  (MSUs),  numbered  from 
0  to  (N/Q)— 1.  Each  MSU  consists  of  a  high  capacity  disk  drive,  disk  con¬ 
troller,  and  a  microprocessor  to  manage  the  file  directory  system  on  the  disk. 
Each  MSU  is  connected  to  Q  PE  memory  modules.  For  0  <  i  <  N/Q,  MSU  i 
is  connected  to  those  PE  memory  modules  whose  physical  addresses  have  the 
value  i  in  their  n-q  high-order  bits.  Recall  that,  for  0<k<Q,  MC  k  is  con¬ 
nected  to  those  PEs  whose  physical  addresses  have  the  value  k  in  their  q  low- 
order  bits.  This  is  shown  for  N=16  and  Q=4  in  Figure  1.4.2. 

A  partition  of  MN/Q  PEs  requires  only  M  parallel  block  loads  if  the  data 
for  the  PE  memory  module  whose  high-order  n-q  logical  address  bits  equal  i  is 
loaded  into  MSU  i  [SiS81b].  This  is  true  no  matter  which  group  of  M  MCs 
(which  agree  in  their  low-order  q-m  physical  address  bits)  is  chosen.  Each  PE 
has  two  memory  units  to  allow  data  to  be  moved  between  one  memory  unit 
and  secondary  storage  while  the  processor  operates  on  data  in  the  other 
memory  unit. 

1.4.5  Memory  Management  System 

The  Memory  Management  System  controls  the  transferring  of  files  between 
the  Memory  Storage  System  and  the  PEs.  It  is  composed  of  a  separate  set  of 
microprocessors  dedicated  to  performing  tasks  in  a  distributed  fashion.  This 
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distributed  processing  approach  is  chosen  in  order  to  provide  the  Memory 
Management  System  with  a  large  amount  of  processing  power  at  low  cost.  The 
Memory  Management  System  (Figure  1.4.2)  consists  of  a  Directory  Lookup 
Processor  (DP),  a  Memory  Scheduling  Processor  (MSP),  a  Command  Distribu¬ 
tion  Processor  (CDP),  and  an  Input/Output  Processor  (IOP).  The  division  of 
tasks  chosen  is  based  on  the  main  functions  which  the  Memory  Management 
System  must  perform,  including:  (1)  generating  tasks  based  on  PE  load/unload 
requests  from  the  System  Control  Unit;  (2)  scheduling  Memory  Storage  System 
data  transfers;  (3)  controlling  input/output  operations  involving  peripheral  dev¬ 
ices  and  the  Memory  Storage  System;  (4)  maintaining  the  Memory  Manage¬ 
ment  System  file  directory  information;  and  (5)  controlling  the  Memory  Storage 
System  bus.  User  programs  and  data  can  be  received  from  or  sent  to  peri¬ 
pherals  such  as  additional  mass  storage  or  image  input/output  devices. 

1.4.8  System  Control  Unit 

The  System  Control  Unit  (SCU)  is  responsible  for  the  overall  coordination  of 
the  activities  of  the  other  components  of  PASM.  The  types  of  tasks  the  SCU 
will  perform  include  program  development,  job  scheduling,  and  coordination  of 
the  loading  of  the  PE  memory  modules  from  the  Memory  Storage  System  with 
the  loading  of  the  MC  memory  modules  from  Control  Storage. 


CHAPTER  5 


PASM  HISTORY 


la  this  chapter,  a  chronological  history  of  the  development  of  the  PASM 
architecture  and  its  prototype  implementation  is  given.  This  information  is 
included  to  allow  the  interested  reader  to  explore  early  PASM  design  and 
implementation  ideas  and  to  find  details  and  analyses  not  central  to  the  current 
PASM  design  effort. 

In  August  1978,  the  first  paper  describing  the  PASM  architecture  was 
presented  at  the  International  Conference  on  Parallel  Processing  [SiM78b],  It 
contained  most  of  the  major  elements  of  the  current  PASM  design:  Q  MCs,  N 
PEs  arranged  in  a  fixed  pattern  of  N/Q  PEs  per  MC,  a  multistage  network,  a 
distributed  Memory  Management  System,  and  a  System  Control  Unit.  The 
only  notable  omission  was  the  scheme  for  connecting  the  Memory  Storage  Units 
to  the  PEs  allowing  the  block  loading  of  the  PEs  within  a  partition.  Inter-MC 
communication,  enabling/disabling  of  the  PEs,  and  other  control  schemes  are 
all  described,  although  the  implementations  proposed  are  not  necessarily  those 
that  would  be  proposed  today  due  to  technological  progress.  Another  difference 
was  that  the  paper  proposed  that  only  a  subset  of  the  PEs  were  to  be  able  to 
operate  in  MIMD  mode. 

One  year  later,  at  the  1979  International  Conference  on  Parallel  Process¬ 
ing,  the  parallel  primary/secondary  memory  system  for  PASM  was  described 
[SiK79].  This  essentially  completed  the  study  of  the  PASM  “topology”  which 
has  remained  unchanged  since  then.  However,  several  implementation  ideas 
proposed  in  these  early  papers  are  now  obsoleted  by  changes  in  processor,  inter¬ 
connection,  and  memory  technology. 

In  December  1981,  the  PASM  architecture  ideas  and  some  examples  of 
parallel  image  processing  algorithms  were  published  in  the  IEEE  Transactions 
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on  Computers  [SiS81b].  This  article  included  one  new  architecture  concept,  a 
“reconfigurable  shared  bus”  for  connecting  MC  CPUs  to  MC  memory  modules 
allowing  the  sharing  of  SIMD  program  code  among  MCs  and  giving  a  degree  of 
fault  tolerance.  This  shared  bus  concept  will  be  described  in  the  next  section. 
Also  at  that  time,  the  choice  of  the  PASM  interconnection  network  had  been 
narrowed  to  two  types:  the  multistage  Cube  [SiM81c]  and  the  ADM  [SiM81a]. 

Steps  toward  a  prototype  of  PASM  were  taken  as  early  as  1979.  From 
unpublished  notes  sketched  by  Robert  McMillen,  a  16-PE,  4-MC,  4-MSU  sys¬ 
tem  was  proposed  and  some  implementation  details  were  specified.  The  propo¬ 
sal  used  microprogrammable  bit-slice  CPUs  as  MCs  and  PEs  and  employed 
commercial  disks  with  modified  disk  controllers  as  MSUs.  A  commercial  8-bit 
microprocessor  board  was  proposed  for  the  SCU.  Memory  management  system 
processors  were  also  8-bit  CPUs,  but  the  proposal  did  not  include  information 
about  their  roles  or  the  specific  interconnections  between  them.  Because  no 
funds  for  construction  were  available  at  the  time,  this  proposal  was  never 
implemented. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  prototype  proposal  called  for  customized 
PEs  and  MCs  since  all  previously-constructed  SEMD  machines  had  specialized 
PE  and  CU  designs.  [A  “customized”  processor  is  one  whose  instruction  set 
and  set  of  input/output  signals  is  specified  by  the  customer  for  a  specific  appli¬ 
cation.  It  may  be  a  specialized  LSI  design  or  may  be  implemented  with 
commercially-available  components.]  In  [SiM78b],  a  design  proposing  a  PE 
capable  of  decoding  its  own  instructions  in  MIMD  mode  and  accepting  “micro¬ 
code”  control  signals  produced  by  the  MC  in  SIMD  mode  was  put  forward. 
Such  a  design  would  have  required  custom  MC  and  PE  processors.  The  spe¬ 
cialized  PE  instruction  set  proposed  in  [SiM78a]  helped  to  further  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  a  custom  processor  had  to  be  constructed.  In  the  context  of  the  time 
period,  the  custom  approach  seems  suitable:  technology  at  the  time  had  bit- 
slice  architectures  operating  at  several  times  the  clock  speeds  of  commercial  8- 
bit  microprocessors. 

Simulation  studies  of  parallel  algorithms  to  be  run  on  PASM  were  a  major 
part  of  this  author’s  earlier  research  [Kue81,  SiK80,  SiK81,  KuS8l].  These  stu¬ 
dies  began  with  the  definition  of  a  target  architecture  and  included  studies  of 
custom  processors  and  their  instruction  sets.  Detailed  simulation  studies 
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entailed  writing  a  parallel  assembly  language  and  assembler,  defining  bow  long 
each  custom  assembly  language  instruction  would  take  (in  cycles)  for  the  target 
processors,  writing  a  register-transfer-level  simulation  program  to  emulate  the 
processor  instructions,  and  finally  developing  the  application  algorithms  written 
in  the  parallel  assembly  language.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  characteristics  of  the  assembly  language  driven  by  the  image 
processing  applications  were  no  different  from  those  characteristics  already  pro¬ 
vided  on  commercial  microprocessor  products.  Also  by  this  time,  advances  in 
microprocessor  technology  began  to  make  the  speed  advantage  of  the  bit-slice 
approach  less  clear-cut.  This  led  to  studies  of  standard  commercial  micropro¬ 
cessors  that  m^ht  be  suitable  as  the  processors  in  PASM  PEs.  One  of  these, 
the  Motorola  MC68000  [Mot84a],  was  selected  for  further  study  in  mid-1981. 
This  microprocessor  became  the  computing  engine  of  the  PEs  in  the  PASM 
prototype  and  was  later  adopted  for  use  as  the  basic  unit  of  computation  in  the 
MCs,  System  Control  Unit',  and  Memory  Management  System  of  the  prototype. 

The  high-level  design  of  a  PASM  prototype  system  based  on  MC68000 
CPUs  was  carried  out  between  mid-1981  and  late  1982.  It  included  simulation 
studies  and  specific  design  proposals  which  are  described  in  detail  in  Part  III  of 
this  thesis.  These  studies  were  originally  published  in  [SiK82]  and  [KuS82].  In 
mid-1982,  a  proposal  in  which  funds  for  PASM  prototype  development  were 
included  was  submitted  by  Howard  Jay  Siegel.  This  proposal  was  not  funded 
and  the  author  and  other  members  of  the  PASM  group  turned  their  attention 
to  related  studies  such  as  the  further  definition  of  the  functions  of  the  Memory 
Management  System  (KuS83|,  analysis  of  the  PASM  operating  system  [TuS81, 
TuS82a,  TuS82b,  TuS84a,  TuS84b,  TuS85],  tradeoff  studies  of  different  multis¬ 
tage  networks  [McA81,  SiM81a,  AdS82a,  AdS84a,  AdS84b,  SiM81c,  McS82a, 
AdS82b,  McS82b,  Sie85],  definition  of  new  parallel  programming  languages 
(C1S83,  C1S84,  KuS85],  study  of  performance  measures  [SiS82b,  SiS82c, 
KuS86b],  consideration  of  various  PASM  implementations  [SiS84,  NleS85, 
KuS85,  SiK85,  KuS85,  KuS86a],  and  studies  of  a  large  variety  of  parallel  image 
processing  algorithms  [SiS81b,  SiD81,  Sie81,  MuD82,  SiS82a,  SiS82b,  YVaS82, 
SiS82,  SiS83,  TuA83,  RiS83a,  RiS83b,  KuS84,  KuS85,  RiJ85,  KuF85]. 

Early  in  1984,  an  equipment  grant  from  International  Business  Machines, 
Incorporated  (IBM)  was  obtained  by  Howard  Jay  Siegel  and  the  PASM  Parallel 


Processing  Laboratory  was  formed.  Work  on  the  PASM  prototype  implemen¬ 
tation  began  in  earnest.  The  reminder  of  Part  I  of  this  thesis  details  the 
hardware  design  tradeoff  studies  made  between  1981  and  the  present  time,  con¬ 
sidering  both  the  prototype  implementation  as  well  as  the  implementation  of  a 
1024-processor  PASM  system.  Later  in  the  thesis,  related  studies  of  parallel 
programming  languages,  the  prototype  operating  system,  and  image  processing 
applications  are  presented. 


CHAPTER  6 


PASM  DESIGN  STUDIES 


This  chapter  details  the  tradeoff  studies  that  were  performed  which  led  to 
a  practical  implementation  for  PASM.  Wherever  possible,  the  studies  are  gen¬ 
eralized  so  that  the  conclusions  apply  to  all  PASM  implementations:  prototype 
or  1024-PE  PASM.  An  earlier  chapter  gave  general  function  descriptions  of 
each  of  the  main  components  of  PASM.  Later  chapters  in  Part  I  of  this  thesis 
are  devoted  to  specific  details  of  the  PASM  prototype  and  a  proposed  1024-PE 
PASM  system. 

In  Section  1.6.1,  a  general  functional  description  of  each  of  the  PASM  sys¬ 
tem  components  is  given.  Section  1.6.2  describes  the  design  of  a  PE  based  on  a 
commercial  microprocessor.  It  is  shown  that  the  interface  logic  for  the 
microprocessors  necessary  for  SIMD/MIMD  processing  is  be  minimal;  thus  the 
high  cost  of  a  custom  LSI  or  bit-slice  processor  design  can  be  saved.  Some  gen¬ 
eral  comments  about  interconnection  network  designs  for  PASM  are  given  in 
Section  1.6.3.  Section  1.6.4  discusses  several  candidate  organizations  of  the 
MC.  Tradeoff  studies  of  each  approach  are  given.  A  summary  of  earlier  SIMD 
algorithm  simulation  studies  and  their  impact  on  the  design  of  the  MC/PE 
interface  is  presented  in  Section  1.6.5.  Section  1.6.6  discusses  the  functions  and 
requirements  of  the  secondary  storage  system.  Control  and  communication 
among  the  MCs,  SCU,  and  Memory  Management  System  is  treated  in  Section 
1.6.7. 
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1.6.1  Functional  Description  of  System  Components 

Here,  a  functional  description  of  the  interactions  of  the  MC,  PEs,  network, 
and  other  system  components  is  presented.  Later,  the  implementation  options 
considered  for  each  function  will  be  described.  These  options  include  various 
mixes  of  hardware  and  software  approaches. 

The  basic  functions  of  an  MC  in  S1MD  and  MLMD  modes  are  summarized 
below.  For  the  following,  the  key  “S”  indicates  a  function  needed  for  SIMD 
mode,  “M”  a  function  needed  for  MIMD  mode,  and  “B”  a  function  needed  to 
support  both  modes. 

(S)  Fetch  SLMD  instructions  from  an  MC  memory  unit  and  identify  them 
either  as  control  or  as  PE  instructions. 

(S)  If  an  SIMD  control  instruction  is  fetched,  execute  it  within  the  MC. 

(S)  If  an  SIMD  PE  instruction  is  fetched,  broadcast  it  to  the  PEs.  If  the  MC 
is  part  of  a  partition  involving  multiple  MCs,  ensure  that  all  of  the  MCs 
broadcast  the  same  instruction  at  the  same  time. 

(S)  Store,  decode,  manipulate,  and  broadcast  masks  specifying  which  PEs  are 
to  be  enabled  or  disabled. 

(S)  Receive,  store,  and  manipulate  data  conditional  mask  information  from 
the  PEs.  For  multiple-MC  partitions,  communicate  data  conditional- 
results  local  to  an  MC-group  to  the  other  MCs  in  the  partition. 

(M)  Execute  coordinating  programs  to  manage  PE  resources  or  synchronize 
processes  operating  on  the  PEs.  Communicate  coordination  directives  to 
the  PEs. 

(B)  Allow  PEs  to  request  private  communication  with  the  MC  for  the  purposes 
of  alerting  it  to  a  PE  fault  or  error. 

(B)  Receive  directives  from  the  SCU  indicating  jobs  to  be  run,  stopped,  or 
killed.  Respond  to  the  SCU  when  jobs  are  complete  or  found  to  be  in 

error. 

(B)  Request  service  from  Control  Storage. 

(B)  Request  service  from  the  Memory  Management  System. 

(B)  Detect  faulty  PEs  or  faulty  program  operation  that  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  PE  itself  (e.g.,  an  infinite  loop  in  a  user  program)  and  take  corrective 


action. 


(B)  Initialize  and  test  external  devices  (e.g.,  I/O  ports).  Establish  communica¬ 
tion  with  PEs,  re-initializing  them  if  necessary. 

Similarly,  the  basic  functions  of  a  PE  in  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes  are  sum¬ 
marized. 

(S)  Fetch  SIMD  instructions  broadcast  by  the  MC  and  execute  them.  For 
data  references,  read  or  write  the  local  PE  memory  unit. 

(M)  Fetch  instructions  and  data  from  the  local  PE  memory  unit  using  a  stan¬ 
dard  fetch-execute  cycle. 

(S)  Evaluate  data  conditional  masks  and  communicate  the  local  result  to  the 
controlling  MC. 

(B)  Communicate  with  other  PEs  using  the  established  protocols  of  the  inter¬ 
connection  network. 

(S)  Detect  faulty  user  program  operation  (e.g.,  divide  by  zero,  bus  error)  and 
alert  the  MC. 

(M)  Detect  faulty  user/system  program  operation  (e.g.,  invalid  access  to  I/O 
resources)  and  take  corrective  action,  possibly  including  alerting  the  MC. 
(M)  Coordinate  among  multiple  processes  operating  on  the  PE  and  manage 
local  PE  resources. 

(M)  Receive  directives  from  the  MC  indicating  jobs  to  be  run,  stopped,  or 
killed.  Respond  to  the  MC  when  jobs  are  complete  or  found  to  be  in 
error. 

(B)  Request  I/O  service  from  the  MC. 

(B)  Initialize  and  test  external  devices  (e.g.,  I/O  ports),  interconnection  net¬ 
work  connections,  and  the  PE-MSU  interface. 

The  interconnection  network  has  the  single  task  of  accepting  data  from 
the  PEs  at  its  N  input  ports  and  routing  the  data  to  the  PEs  connected  to  its 
N  output  ports.  Path  routing  is  controlled  by  network  routing  or  destination 
tags.  The  network  must  allow  communication  in  both  SIMD  and  MIMD 
modes. 

The  SCU  is  responsible  for  the  following  functions: 

(B)  Support  program  development  and  interactive  use  of  PASM 
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(B)  Determine  resource  needs  of  jobs  and  schedule  them  by  forming  partitions 
made  up  of  one  or  more  MC-groups. 

(B)  Direct  the  MCs  to  run,  stop,  or  kill  a  job.  Indicate  to  the  user  when  jobs 
are  complete  or  found  to  be  in  error. 

(B)  Allow  MCs  to  request  private  communication  with  the  SCU  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  alerting  it  to  an  MC-group  fault  or  error. 

(B)  Request  service  from  Control  Storage. 

(B)  Request  service  from  the  Memory  Management  System. 

(B)  Detect  faulty  MCs,  Memory  Management  System  processors,  or  I/O  sub¬ 
systems  and  take  corrective  action. 

(B)  Initialize  and  test  external  devices  (e.g.,  I/O  ports).  Establish  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  MCs  and  Memory  Management  System  processors,  re¬ 
initializing  them  if  necessary. 

Control  Storage  responds  to  requests  for  files  in  secondary  storage  from 
the  System  Control  Unit  and  MCs.  The  MSUs  respond  to  requests  for  files  in 
secondary  storage  from  Memory  Management  System  processors.  The  Memory 
Management  System  processors  respond  to  requests  from  the  SCU  and  MCs. 
Memory  Management  System  processors  are  also  responsible  for  establishing 
communication  with  the  MSUs  and  testing  them. 

Ideally,  the  PASM  system  hardware  should  provide  all  of  the  functions 
directly.  In  reality  however,  many  functions  are  more  easily  and  more  cost- 
effectively  implemented  in  software  and  can  be  considered  to  be  in  the  realm  of 
operating  systems  programs  (to  be  considered  in  Part  II  of  this  thesis).  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sections  of  this  chapter  will  consider  hardware/software  hybrid  imple¬ 
mentations  that  are  simple  to  design,  construct,  and  program. 


1.6.2  PASM  PE  Design 


Custom  vs.  Off-the-shelf  Processors 

In  an  SIMD  machine,  the  CU  fetches  instructions  from  its  memory,  exe¬ 
cutes  the  control  flow  instructions  (e.g.,  branches),  and  broadcasts  the  data 
processing  instructions  to  the  PE  processors.  Ail  existing  machines  designed  to 
operate  only  in  SIMD  mode  have  used  custom-designed  PE  CPUs  which  receive 
their  instructions  from  the  CU.  For  these  SIMD  processors,  the  complement  of 
operations  is  limited  to  the  data  processing  instructions:  loading,  storing,  and 
arithmetic  operations.  In  an  MIMD  machine,  the  CU  may  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  PEs,  but  PEs  operate  relatively  independently  of  each  other. 
PE  CPUs  for  MIMD  mode  operations  require  the  full  complement  of  instruc¬ 
tions  (i.e.,  require  a  processor  with  control  as  well  as  data  processing  instruc¬ 
tions).  Conventional  microprocessors  are  well-suited  to  this  independent  opera¬ 
tion. 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  early  PASM  writings  advocated  the 
use  of  custom  processors  for  the  MC  and  PEs.  This  was  due  to: 

(1)  technological  reasons  --  bit-slice  processors  of  the  day  were  faster  and 
could  achieve  a  wider  range  of  operations; 

(2)  a  desire  for  total  flexibility  --  probably  based  on  the  fear  that  “unknown” 
characteristics  of  parallel  algorithms  would  be  discovered  which  would  be 
inefficiently  executed  on  conventional  machines; 

(3)  efficiency  concerns  --  duplication  of  SIMD  instruction  decoding  hardware 
in  the  PE  CPUs  was  considered  undesirable;  and 

(4)  precedent  --  there  were  no  existing  examples  of  commercial  microproces¬ 
sors  being  used  as  control  units  and  PE  CPUs  in  SIMD  mode. 

Because  of  recent  advances  in  microprocessor  technology,  conventional 
microprocessors  now  outperform  many  bit-slice  designs  and  have  very  large  and 
diverse  instruction  sets  appropriate  for  a  wide  variety  of  applications. 
Efficiency  loss  due  to  duplication  of  resources  (c.g.,  instruction  decoding 
hardware)  is  no  longer  an  issue:  single-chip  hardware  solutions  are  inexpensive 
and  have  incorporated  architecture  concepts  such  as  internal  pipelining  and 


instruction  caching  which  more  than  make  up  for  the  overheads  of  redundant 
processing.  For  these  reasons,  one  of  the  early  goals  of  this  author’s  research 
was  to  determine  how  to  use  the  same  conventional  microprocessors  effectively 
in  both  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes. 

Given  that  PEs  are  to  employ  conventional  microprocessors,  the  MC  needs 
to  provide  the  PE  CPUs  with  normal  instructions  in  SIMD  mode  rather  than 
“control  signals”  as  proposed  in  [SiM78b].  This  seems  a  logical  approach  since 
the  PE  CPUs  will  already  have  instruction  decoding  for  MIMD  mode  operation; 
providing  it  control  signals  for  SIMD  mode  in  addition  requires  many  more  pins 
on  the  PE  CPU  integrated  circuit  package  not  to  mention  the  large  number  of 
lines  required  between  the  MC  and  PEs  if  control  signals  were  broadcast. 
Besides,  normal  instructions  can  be  thought  of  as  a  compact  encoding  of  the 
internal  PE  CPU  control  signals. 

Bit-Serial  vs.  Bit-Parallel  and  RISC  vs.  CISC 

Advocates  of  bit-serial  processors  such  as  STARAN  and  MPP  or  architec¬ 
tures  in  which  processors  can  be  combined  to  form  larger  word  sizes  such  as 
TRAC  and  DCA  [KaK78,  KaK79,  KaK80]  claim  that  those  architectures  are 
the  best  suited  for  many  image  processing  tasks  because  the  word  size  can  be 
ideally  matched  to  the  problem  size.  However,  bit-parallel  processor  architec¬ 
tures  can  often  achieve  higher  arithmetic  speeds  for  multi-bit  operands  because 
the  bit-parallel  data  is  handled  by  a  single  component  and  need  not  be  moved 
(carried  or  shifted)  from  one  processor  to  another.  As  clock  rates  and  circuit 
densities  increase,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  there  are  substantial 
penalties  for  moving  data  even  from  one  integrated  circuit  to  another  one  cen¬ 
timeters  away.  Of  course,  the  bit-parallel  approach  may  waste  precision  if  its 
word  length  is  much  longer  than  required  by  the  problem  (as  it  can  be  due  to 
the  predominance  of  low-precision  operations  in  many  image  processing  appli¬ 
cations).  Yet  many  applications  require  high-precision  operations,  e.g.,  floating 
point  operations  in  certain  FFT  computations,  where  bit-serial  processing  has 
been  found  to  be  uncompetitive  with  single-chip  multi-bit  implementations. 

Clearly,  bit-serial  slave  processors  such  as  those  used  in  STARAN,  MPP, 
and  CLIP-4  would  be  unsuitable  for  a  general-purpose  SIMD/MIMD  machine 


such  as  PASM.  In  order  to  support  MIMD  mode,  a  CPU  must  be  capable  of 
independent  operation  and  support  instruction  sequencing,  control  instructions, 
interrupts,  error  handling,  and  the  like.  The  reality  is  that  any  CPU  capable 
of  independent  operation  has  a  significant  fraction  of  its  area  dedicated  to  con¬ 
trol  and  sequencing.  Therefore,  one  bit  of  processing  power  is  too  small  a  “pay¬ 
back”  for  the  area  dedicated  to  its  control.  Current  microprocessor  technology 
is  driving  the  size  of  the  internal  arithmetic  and  control  structures  to  32  bits 
and  higher  and  internal  word  sizes  smaller  than  this  do  not  lead  to  significant 
savings  in  chip  area.  Thus  the  16-  to  32-bit  microprocessor  is  the  smallest  rea¬ 
sonable  computing  element  that  should  be  considered  for  PASM. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  consider  each  PASM  PE  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  “supercomputer,”  “main-frame,”  or  “superminicomputer.”  These 
approaches  are  impractical  both  from  a  cost  and  a  control  standpoint  since  syn¬ 
chronization  of  these  types  of  computers  for  SEMD  mode  operation  would  be 
impossible. 

The  relative  merits  of  Reduced  Instruction  Set  Computers  ( RISCs )  [PaP82, 
PaS82,  FoE84]  versus  Complex  Instruction  Set  Computers  (CISCs)  have  been 
hotly  debated  for  some  time.  While  the  RISC  processors  are  simpler  and  gen¬ 
erally  execute  individual  instructions  much  faster  than  CISCs,  RISC  instruc¬ 
tions  are  generally  less  powerful  than  CISC  ones;  hence,  algorithms  require 
more  RISC  instructions  to  implement  them  than  CISC  ones.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  tkit  the  smaller  set  of  RISC  instructions  makes  compilers  and 
other  utility  programs  easier  to  construct  and  maintain.  To  date,  there  are  no 
clear-cut  advantages  to  the  use  of  either  approach;  therefore,  the  choice  of  a 
RISC  or  CISC  processor  should  matter  little  to  the  overall  PASM  performance. 
However,  the  faster  clock  rates  of  RISC  processors  necessitate  a  faster  intercon¬ 
nection  network,  memory,  faster  SIMD  instruction  broadcasting,  and  faster 
synchronizing  circuits  to  keep  pace.  Therefore,  a  CISC  approach  may  prove  to 
be  advantageous  for  use  in  PASM,  both  from  a  cost  and  an  ease-of-design 
standpoint. 


SIMD  Mode  Operation 

A  PE  CPU  operating  in  SIMD  mode  has  two  specialized  needs:  the  need  to 
fetch  and  execute  instructions  broadcast  to  it  from  the  MC  and  the  need  to 
enable/disable  itself.  The  following  discussions  address  these  needs  and  outline 
the  design  tradeoffs  involved. 

A  typical  processor  bus  cycle  begins  with  the  CPU  placing  the  current 
value  of  its  program  counter  (PC)  on  the  address  bus.  It  also  typically  outputs 
“function  codes”  that  indicate  what  type  of  reference  is  desired  (read/write), 
the  size  of  the  transfer  (one  byte,  two  bytes,  etc.),  and  the  logical  space  and 
privilege  status  (data,  program,  user,  supervisor).  Shortly  thereafter,  to  allow 
settling  of  these  bus  signals,  the  CPU  asserts  an  “address  valid”  signal. 
Address  decoding  logic  determines  which  external  device  or  devices  (memory, 
I/O  ports,  etc.)  are  to  be  enabled  by  the  address.  The  signal  actually  enabling 
the  device  is  derived  from  the  address  decoding  logic  gated  with  the  address 
valid  signal.  For  a  read  operation,  the  responding  device  drives  the  requested 
data  onto  the  data  bus.  For  a  write  operation,  the  responding  device  latches  in 
the  data  appearing  on  the  data  bus.  In  a  system  with  an  asynchronous  bus, 
the  responding  device  is  responsible  for  replying  to  the  CPU  with  an  ack¬ 
nowledge  signal  when  it  has  put  the  data  on  the  data  bus  (during  reading)  or 
has  latched  the  data  (during  writing).  The  advantage  of  an  asynchronous  bus 
is  that  the  address  lines  are  driven  for  as  long  as  necessary;  that  is,  until  some 
device  has  responded  with  an  acknowledge  signal.  This  allows  both  fast  and 
slow  devices  to  appear  on  the  same  bus.  Synchronous  buses  have  a  fixed  time 
period  during  which  the  address  lines  are  valid.  Devices  must  respond  within 
the  time  period,  offering  less  flexibility  in  device  selection. 

Because  a  conventional  PE  CPU  has  no  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  SIMD  mode  and  MIMD  mode,  it  must  operate  in  the  same  way  regard¬ 
less  of  from  where  its  instructions  come.  When  a  CPU  fetches  an  instruction, 
it  is  normally  obtained  from  a  memory  device.  Therefore,  the  key  to  providing 
SIMD  instructions  is  the  design  of  an  interface  that  appears  as  memory  to  the 
PE  CPU  but  which  obtains  the  SIMD  instructions  from  the  MC.  Note  that  the 
value  of  the  PE  PC  is  important  in  MIMD  mode:  it  selects  the  next  instruction 
to  be  executed.  In  SIMD  mode,  the  PE  PC  serves  only  to  identify  a  request  for 
the  “next”  instruction  determined  by  its  MC. 


The  solution  is  to  build  a  specialized  interface  to  recognize  when  the  CPU 
makes  program  references  to  a  certain  range  of  addresses.  If  the  interface  is 
addressed,  it  obtains  an  instruction  from  off-board  and  places  it  on  the  data 
bus  just  as  if  normal  memory  were  addressed.  The  interface  must  respond  to  a 
range  of  addresses  because  each  time  an  instruction  is  obtained  via  the  inter¬ 
face  (by  having  a  PC  value  in  the  range),  the  PC  is  incremented  in  preparation 
for  fetching  the  next  instruction.  Thus  if  the  interface  responds  to  addresses  in 
the  range  X  to  Y  (the  SIMD  Instruction  Space  ),  any  PC  value  in  that  range 
placed  on  the  address  bus  would  cause  the  interface  to  provide  the  same  “next” 
instruction.  When  a  CPU  in  MIMD  mode  wanted  to  enter  SIMD  mode,  it 
would  “jump  to  X.”  If  the  MC  wanted  its  PEs  to  enter  MIMD  mode,  it  would 
broadcast  a  “jump”  instruction  to  some  address  not  in  the  SIMD  Instruction 
Space.  This  is  how  a  CPU  can  dynamically  change  between  SIMD  and  MIMD 
mode  operation. 

The  above  scheme  does  have  a  few  minor  problems.  If  the  CPU  is  operat¬ 
ing  in  SIMD  mode,  eventually  its  PC  will  approach  and  exceed  the  high  end  of 
the  SIMD  Instruction  Space.  If  it  is  allowed  to  exceed  it,  it  will  stop  obtaining 
SIMD  instructions  which  is  not  desirable.  Therefore,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  controlling  MC  or  the  SEMD  instruction  interface  to  periodically  provide 
“jump  to  X”  instructions  to  their  PEs.  Having  the  MC  provide  the  jump 
instruction  is  preferable  because  it  forces  all  of  the  PE  CPUs  to  perform  it 
simultaneously.  If  the  jump  instruction  were  generated  local  to  each  PE,  other 
PEs  would  have  to  wait  while  the  local  one  jumped  to  maintain  instruction 
synchronization.  Because  modern  CPU  address  spaces  are  quite  large  (often  2“ 4 
to  232  bytes),  the  size  of  the  SIMD  Instruction  Space  can  be  made  large  making 
the  overhead  of  resetting  the  PE  PCs  minimal. 

An  asynchronous  bus  makes  this  scheme  for  obtaining  instructions  from 
off-board  simple:  if  no  instruction  from  the  MC  is  currently  available,  the  inter¬ 
face  does  not  assert  the  bus  acknowledge  signal  and  the  CPU  “waits.”  On  a 
synchronous  bus,  some  device  must  respond  during  the  bus  cycle;  otherwise, 
the  results  are  undefined.  Therefore,  if  no  instruction  from  the  MC  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  interface  is  made  to  respond  with  a  “no-operation”  instruction  which 
is  dutifully  executed  by  the  PE  CPU. 
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Given  the  interface  described  above,  disabling  a  PE  in  S1MD  mode  is  sim¬ 
ple.  An  N-bit  general  mask  can  be  associated  with  each  instruction  broadcast 
by  the  MC.  Bit  i  of  the  general  mask  is  broadcast  to  PE  i  along  with  the 
instruction.  The  instruction  interface  always  accepts  the  instruction  broadcast 
by  the  MC  but  if  the  general  mask  bit  indicates  that  the  PE  is  to  be  disabled, 
the  instruction  is  not  forwarded  to  the  CPU.  In  an  asynchronous-bus  system, 
the  interface  simply  refuses  to  provide  an  acknowledge  signal  to  the  CPU;  thus 
the  CPU  “waits.”  In  a  synchronous-bus  system,  “no-operations”  are  provided  to 
disabled  PE  CPUs.  An  interface  that  provides  a  “no-operation”  has  a  slight 
advantage  in  that  the  PEs  always  complete  a  bus  cycle  within  a  predictable 
interval  and  that  the  PE  PCs  can  be  made  to  remain  synchronized.  The 
importance  of  this  will  be  considered  later. 


Error  Handling 

Effective  computer  designs  always  provide  mechanisms  for  detecting  asyn¬ 
chronous  external  events  (interrupts)  and  for  detecting  user  and  system  pro¬ 
gram  errors  (exceptions).  Interrupts  generally  come  from  I/O  devices  that  are 
requesting  service  from  the  CPU.  Exceptions  are  potential  error  conditions 
that  the  CPU  experiences  during  normal  instruction  processing.  Internal  excep¬ 
tions  are  those  that  the  CPU  detects  internally.  Typically,  they  include  divi¬ 
sion  by  zero,  attempts  to  execute  privileged  instructions,  or  attempts  to  exe¬ 
cute  “instructions”  with  bit  patterns  the  CPU  does  not  recognize.  External 
exceptions  are  those  detected  by  external  hardware  and  are  reported  to  the 
CPU.  These  include  access  of  non-existent  or  protected  memory,  attempts  to 
write  ROM,  and  system  reset.  Interrupts  and  exceptions  cause  the  CPU  to 
save  its  current  state  and  to  begin  processing  the  code  of  an  interrupt  or  excep¬ 
tion  handler  which  performs  some  action  depending  on  the  type  of  event  that 
occurred.  Some  examples  of  handler  actions  are  aborting  the  current  process  if 
it  accessed  non-existent  memory,  getting  a  character  from  a  device  signaling  an 
interrupt,  or  printing  a  message  if  the  current  process  divided  by  zero.  Most 
CPUs  allow  interrupts  tc  be  “masked”  to  temporarily  prevent  the  CPU  from 
performing  interrupt  processing.  By  contrast,  exceptions  cannot  be  masked 
and  always  cause  a  handler  to  be  executed. 
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hi  MIMD  mode,  interrupts  are  unmasked  and  exception  and  interrupt 
handlers  are  executed  local  to  the  PE.  The  allows  the  MC  to  interrupt  and 
communicate  with  each  PE  asynchronously  for  the  purpose  of  scheduling  new 
work  on  the  PE  or  informing  the  PE  that  a  disk  I/O  operation  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  If  an  error  occurs  in  one  of  the  processes  associated  with  an  MIMD  task 
that  cannot  be  recovered  from  locally,  the  PE  should  alert  the  controlling  MC 
so  that  it  can  take  further  action.  The  protocols  for  this  are  operating  system- 
dependent  and  are  discussed  further  in  Part  D  of  this  thesis.  An  example  of 
where  this  interaction  is  desirable  is  illustrated  by  the  following.  Consider  two 
processes  executing  on  different  PEs  interacting  in  a  “producer-consumer”  com¬ 
munication  model  [Sto80],  If  the  producer  process  should  cause  an  exception  it 
can  be  terminated  by  the  PE  executing  it;  however,  the  consumer  process 
should  be  terminated  as  well.  Conversely,  if  the  consumer  process  is  in  error, 
the  producer  process  should  be  terminated. 

SIMD  error  handling  is  somewhat  more  involved  than  that  for  MIMD 
mode.  Interrupts  should  not  occur  in  SIMD  mode  since  there  are  no  valid 
interrupt  sources.  An  MC  has  explicit  control  over  the  instructions  a  PE  CPU 
executes  and  thus  can  communicate  whatever  it  wishes  to  any  set  of  PEs; 
therefore,  it  does  not  need  to  interrupt  individual  PEs.  Further,  timers  and 
I/O  devices  are  used  synchronously;  therefore,  interrupts  are  unnecessary  for 
these  devices.  By  contrast,  exceptions  caused  by  program  errors  can  and  will 
occur  in  SIMD  mode.  When  an  exception  occurs  in  a  PE,  it  executes  the 
handler  instructions  stored  in  its  local  memory.  Therefore,  handlers  are  always 
executed  in  MIMD  mode.  Since  the  PE  with  the  exception  is  temporarily 
fetching  and  executing  instructions  locally,  other  PEs  in  the  SIMD  partition 
must  wait  because,  by  definition,  SIMD  instructions  are  executed  by  all  enabled 
PEs  at  the  same  time.  When  the  exception  handling  is  complete,  the  excepting 
PE  can  fetch  the  next  SIMD  instruction  and  normal  SIMD  processing  can  con¬ 
tinue.  Exception  processing  in  SIMD  mode  is  rather  undesirable  since  the 
excepting  PE  makes  the  other  PEs  wait.  Fortunately,  most  exceptions  indicate 
serious  errors  for  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  recovery’;  therefore,  the 
exception  will  result  in  termination  of  the  current  process  rather  than  an  exten¬ 
sive  “cleanup”  of  the  error  condition  that  would  delay  other  PEs. 
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In  asynchronous  bus  systems,  there  is  a  “bus  timeout”  mechanism  that  is 
triggered  if  no  device  responds  in  a  “reasonable”  amount  of  time.  Such  a 
mechanism  is  crucial  for  detecting  the  improper  use  of  I/O  devices  resulting 
from  programming  errors.  Systems  for  which  the  address  space  is  not  fully 
decoded  (allowing  access  to  non-existent  memory  or  devices)  also  rely  on  the 
bus  timeout  mechanism  to  detect  the  error.  A  difficulty  with  the  use  of  a  bus 
timeout  condition  in  SIMD  mode  is  that  there  is  no  “reasonable”  amount  of 
time  a  PE  in  SIMD  mode  might  have  to  wait:  the  MC  might  be  busy  attending 
to  some  high-priority  event  and  not  currently  broadcasting  instructions  or  the 
PE  might  be  disabled  for  long  periods.  To  solve  this  problem,  the  bus  timeout 
mechanism  must  be  disabled  for  accesses  to  the  SIMD  Instruction  Space. 


Local  PE  Memory 

As  described  in  the  general  PASM  design,  each  PE  is  to  have  two  local 
memory  units  so  that  loading/unloading  can  be  overlapped  with  computations. 
Early  design  studies  [SiK79]  implied  that  if  the  CPU  is  currently  accessing 
memory  unit  A,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  access  memory  unit  B  because  it 
would  disrupt  the  secondary  memory  transfer.  In  fact,  single-ported  memories 
that  were  switched  between  the  CPU  and  the  secondary  storage  buses  were 
proposed.  This  caused  a  difficulty  for  those  applications  that  could  not  fit  in  a 
single  memory  unit:  multiple  frames  of  data  and/or  programs  would  have  to  be 
loaded  and  processed  by  alternating  between  the  two  memory  units.  Also, 
results  calculated  and  stored  in  one  memory  unit  (e.g.,  local  variables)  were  not 
available  in  the  other  memory  unit  and  vice-versa.  This  led  to  several  schemes 
being  proposed  that  allowed  the  same  local  variables  to  be  accessed  regardless 
of  which  memory  unit  was  being  used  [SiK79|.  In  one,  a  separate  local  variable 
memory  was  proposed.  This  approach  was  discarded  because  the  number  of 
local  variables  could  not  be  estimated:  there  are  none  for  some  applications  and 
for  others  a  complete  memory  unit  might  be  required  to  store  them.  Another 
approach  was  to  reserve  an  area  (whose  size  was  software  selectable)  in  each 
memory  unit  as  a  local  variable  area.  Both  areas  would  be  available  to  the 
CPU  for  local  variable  storage.  The  problem  here  is  that  new  tasks  might  not 
be  able  to  be  loaded  in  the  other  memory  unit  (due  to  part  of  it  being  reserved) 
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until  '  the  current  task  completed  and  canceled  the  reservation.  A  third 
approach  is  similar  to  the  previous  one,  but  data  written  to  one  memory  unit 
would  be  “written  through”  to  the  other  memory  on  a  cycle-stealing  basis. 
Here  the  main  objection  is  complexity. 

The  use  of  dual-ported  RAM  memory  units  would  be  an  ideal  solution 
because  data  could  be  read/written  to  either  memory  unit  by  either  the  CPU 
or  secondary  storage  device  without  interfering  with  each  other.  However, 
dual-ported  RAMs  are  expensive  and  rather  small  in  capacity.  A  realistic 
compromise  that  allows  both  devices  access  to  each  memory,  is  cost-effective, 
and  relatively  contention-free  is  a  dual  arbitrated-access  memory.  So  long  as 
the  CPU  made  its  references  to  one  memory  unit,  and  the  secondary  storage 
device  to  the  other,  there  would  be  no  contention.  Yet,  if  the  CPU  required  a 
data  item  from  the  other  memory  unit,  it  could  obtain  it  at  the  cost  of  an  arbi¬ 
tration  cycle.  If  there  was  a  small  number  of  these  arbitration  cycles,  neither 
device  would  be  significantly  affected.  In  the  worst  case  where  both  devices  are 
continually  referencing  the  same  memory  unit,  the  arbitration  circuit  provides 
each  alternating  access.  This  scheme  has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  a 
“reservation”  for  local  variable  space  nor  does  it  require  that  a  switch  be  expli¬ 
citly  set  to  connect  the  CPU  or  disk  to  a  certain  memory.  The  arbitration  cir¬ 
cuit  adjusts  its  operation  automatically  based  on  the  locality  of  the  memory 
references. 

For  the  best  performance,  a  parallel  data  path  should  be  used  to  connect 
the  secondary  storage  system  (the  MSU)  to  a  PE  memory.  A  small  area  of  the 
PE  memory  may  be  reserved  as  an  exchange  point  for  messages  to  be  passed 
between  the  MSU  and  PE.  The  types  of  information  to  be  exchanged  will  be 
discussed  in  Part  II  of  this  thesis. 

The  size  of  memory  is  highly  application-dependent.  Nonetheless,  some 
decision  must  be  made  that  meets  the  requirements  of  most  algorithms.  Even 
very  sophisticated  MIMD  programs  rarely  exceed  a  few  hundred  kilobytes,  but 
data  sets  may  often  achieve  this  size  or  larger.  Therefore,  data  is  usually  the 
overriding  memory-user  in  the  PEs.  For  applications  that  require  each  PE  to 
have  a  complete  copy  of  the  data,  the  minimum  memory  requirements  are 
fixed.  However,  for  applications  that  perform  “local”  processing  of  segments  of 
the  data  in  parallel,  the  per-PE  memory  requirement  is  reduced  as  N  increases. 


Shared  Memory 

Private  (local)  processor  memories  have  typically  been  employed  in  parallel 
processors  being  designed  for  image  processing  applications  (e.g.,  MPP,  CLIP-4, 
ZMOB).  This  is  due  to  the  large  percentage  of  local  data  references  as  com¬ 
pared  to  global  references  that  characterize  the  low-level  processing  of  images. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  applications  and  algorithms  for  which  it  is  desir¬ 
able  for  one  PE  to  have  access  to  data  in  other  PEs’  memories.  An  example  is 
an  image  understanding  algorithm  that  uses  “global”  knowledge  to  recognize 
certain  patterns.  Operating  system  programs  may  also  require  shared  data  for 
synchronization  and  control  purposes. 

In  SIMD  mode,  inter-PE  communications  are  inherently  structured  and 
synchronized  by  the  single  instruction  stream  program.  Consider  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  data  in  PASM  MIMD  mode.  To  obtain  a  data  item  from  a  remote 
PE,  a  transaction  request  must  be  generated,  encapsulated  in  a  message,  and 
sent  to  the  remote  PE.  When  the  remote  PE  replies,  the  returned  message  is 
decoded  and  handled.  Several  recent  MIMD  machine  designs  have  included 
both  local  and  shared  memory  access  capabilities.  In  the  BBN  Butterfly 
machine,  24-bit  addresses  generated  by  the  PE  CPUs  are  monitored  by  a 
microprogrammable  bit-slice  co-processor.  Some  addresses  are  determined  to 
be  local  and  are  handled  by  local  dynamic  memory  or  I/O  ports;  others  are 
interpreted  as  global.  Part  of  each  Butterfly  PE’s  memory  is  shared  and 
appears  as  one  contiguous  address  space  within  the  aggregate  of  processors. 
Therefore  eigh!  of  the  higher-order  bits  of  the  global  address  identify  the 
remote  PE  number  (0  to  255)  while  lower-order  bits  indicate  the  shared 
memory  word  in  that  PE.  When  global  addresses  are  generated,  a  message 
indicating  the  address  and  the  transaction  to  be  performed  is  sent  through  the 
network  to  the  remote  PE  holding  the  shared  address.  The  co-processor  in  the 
remote  PE  steals  memory  cycles  to  perform  the  transaction  desired.  If  the 
transaction  was  a  read,  the  data  is  returned  to  the  initiating  PE's  co-processor 
(which  remembers  that  a  transaction  was  pending)  which  in  turn  provides  the 
data  to  the  CPU.  A  similar  scheme  occurs  in  RP-3,  but  the  address  spaces 
dedicated  to  local  and  shared  memory  can  be  set  by  software  providing  an  all¬ 
local,  all-shared,  or  mixed  memory  access  scheme. 
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PASM  can  use  a  hardware  scheme  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  BBN 
Butterfly  and  RP-3  machines  or  can  use  a  software  emulation  scheme.  In  the 
hardware  scheme,  a  Network  Interface  Unit  (NIU)  would  interpret  whether  the 
generated  addresses  are  local  or  shared.  Such  a  unit  may  treat  a  fixed  set  of 
addresses  as  shared  or  may  have  internal  registers  which  can  be  set  by  the  local 
PE  operating  system  to  define  the  bounds  of  the  local  and  shared  spaces. 

One  way  in  which  PASM  can  emulate  a  shared  memory  scheme  in 
software  is  as  follows.  In  each  PASM  PE’s  address  space,  a  certain  range  of 
addresses  will  be  considered  shared;  generating  an  address  in  this  range  will 
cause  local  address  decoding  hardware  to  generate  a  “bus  error  exception.”  The 
address  range  can  be  hard-wired  or  determined  from  special  registers  set  by  the 
local  PE  operating  system  to  define  the  bounds  of  the  shared  address  space. 
During  bus  error  exception  processing,  the  internal  state  of  the  CPU  is  saved 
on  the  stack  (even  if  mid-instruction)  and  the  CPU  begins  to  execute  an  excep¬ 
tion  handling  routine.  Upon  examination  of  the  stack,  the  address  that  caused 
the  bus  error  can  be  determined.  If  it  is  found  to  be  an  address  in  the  shared 
memory  area,  it  is  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  a  remote  PE’s  memory  and  a 
message  is  generated  and  sent  to  the  appropriate  remote  PE.  When  the  mes¬ 
sage  arrives  there,  that  PE  is  interrupted,  interprets  the  message,  and  performs 
the  transaction.  If  the  transaction  was  a  read,  the  data  is  returned  to  the  PE 
that  requested  the  data.  The  original  PE  obtains  the  data,  “patches”  it  into 
the  stack  (thus  correcting  the  bus  error  due  to  the  “non-existent”  local  data), 
and  returns  from  the  exception  handler.  Finally,  the  bus  cycle  is  re-run  by  re¬ 
starting  it  or  continuing  it  from  mid-instruction  (depending  on  the  conventions 
and  capabilities  of  the  specific  CPU  being  used). 

There  is  a  substantial  performance  penalty  for  the  handling  of  a  shared 
memory  reference  in  software.  Nonetheless,  this  scheme  offers  as  much  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  choosing  the  sizes  of  the  shared  data  areas  as  does  RP-3  and  does  so 
without  the  cost  of  an  NIU.  The  time  needed  for  a  shared  memory  reference  is 
lower  for  a  machine  having  a  bidirectional  network  as  compared  to  a  unidirec¬ 
tional  one.  Thus  even  if  the  machine  has  a  PE-to-PE  configuration,  (e  g., 
PASM),  a  bidirectional  network  is  useful  because  it  saves  the  time  involved  in 
establishing  a  network  path  in  the  reverse  direction.  Requested  data  can  be 
returned  along  the  bidirectional  link  established  by  the  incoming  request. 
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Even  if  an  NIU  is  used,  simultaneous  access  of  a  single  memory  location 
by  several  processors  leads  to  serialization.  If  a  multistage  circuit-switched  net¬ 
work  connects  the  PE  NIUs,  only  one  of  the  competing  NIUs  gains  access  to 
the  remote  NIU  at  a  time.  If  a  packet-switched  network  is  used,  the  remote 
NIU  receives  and  processes  the  incoming  request  packets  serially.  To  prevent 
the  serialization,  a  combining  network  can  be  used  [GoG83].  In  such  a  net¬ 
work,  each  (packet-switched)  interchange  box  examines  packets  at  its  two 
input  queues  and  detects  if  they  refer  to  the  same  memory  location.  If  they  do, 
the  two  requests  are  combined  and  a  single  composite  request  is  sent  to  an 
interchange  box  in  the  next  stage.  This  ensures  that  even  if  all  processors  in 
the  system  simultaneously  want  the  value  of  shared  address  X,  only  one  request 
for  X  appears  at  the  NIU  associated  with  the  memory  containing  X.  When  the 
value  of  address  X  is  fetched  and  returned  along  the  reverse  bidirectional  path, 
each  interchange  box  along  the  path  that  combined  two  requests  for  X  dupli¬ 
cates  the  data  so  that  it  is  returned  along  both  requesting  paths  simultane¬ 
ously.  Thus  all  requesting  PEs  receive  the  data  at  the  same  time  (neglecting 
packet  delays). 

A  simultaneous  request  by  many  processors  for  the  same  address  is  not 
necessarily  a  rare  occurrence.  As  an  example,  semaphores  [Dij68j  for  control¬ 
ling  access  to  a  critical  resource  may  be  tested  by  many  processors  simultane¬ 
ously.  A  combining  network  such  as  the  one  implemented  in  RP3  has  inter¬ 
change  boxes  that  can  combine  primitives  based  on  Fetch-and-Add  [GoG83]. 
Fetcb-and-Add  primitives  can  perform  read,  write,  or  read-modify-write  opera¬ 
tions  on  shared  memory.  The  read-modify-write  operation  is  used  to  imple¬ 
ment  counting  semaphores;  therefore,  synchronization  operations  that  rely  on 
semaphore  counts  can  be  done  in  RP3  without  serializing  access  to  the  sema¬ 
phore.  This  dramatically  improves  the  performance  of  operating  systems  pro¬ 
grams,  as  will  be  described  in  Part  II  of  this  thesis. 


Memory  Management  and  Virtual  Memory 

Memory  management  is  a  generic  term  for  a  number  of  techniques  that 
can  aid  in  higher  memory  utilization,  program  error  detection,  and  enhanced 
memory  fault-tolerance.  One  technique  is  the  use  of  a  memory  divided  into 
mapped  pages  [HwB84].  Each  logical  memory  address  that  the  CPU  generates 
is  translated  by  getting  a  corresponding  physical  address  from  a  page  map. 
Mapping  eliminates  the  fragmentation  problem;  that  is,  the  inability  to  allocate 
a  contiguous  memory  area  large  enough  for  a  program  or  data  segment.  Since 
the  map  can  be  changed  under  operating  system  control,  programs  and  data 
can  be  relocated  to  any  free  memory  page,  increasing  memory  utilization. 
Memory  errors  due  to  bad  hardware  can  also  be  avoided  by  mapping  around 
them.  Also,  pages  containing  program  code  can  be  shared  by  multiple 
processes  since  many  logical  addresses  can  be  mapped  to  the  same  physical  one. 

If  protection  bits  are  associated  with  each  memory  page,  these  may  be  set 
by  the  operating  system  to  indicate  the  access  rights  of  processes  using  each 
memory  area.  Per-page  protection  bits  prohibit  operating  system  data  from 
being  read  or  modified  by  user  programs  and  also  protect  users  from  each 
other.  Without  protection,  a  PASM  machine  is  completely  vulnerable  to 
“crashes”  or  “subterfuge”  caused  by  careless  o’-  malicious  users.  In  addition, 
lack  of  memory  protection  allows  errors  in  one  user’s  program  to  potentially 
affect  the  results  of  other  user’s  programs,  making  debugging  impossible. 

A  protection  scheme  necessitates  a  CPU  architecture  with  at  least  two  lev¬ 
els  of  privilege:  an  unprivileged  “user”  state  and  one  or  more  privileged  “super¬ 
visor”  states.  The  current  privilege  level  of  the  CPU  is  made  available  during 
each  bus  cycle  so  that  it  can  be  checked  by  external  hardware.  Certain 
resources,  notably  I/O  devices,  page  maps,  and  per-page  protection  bits  are 
accessible  only  while  the  CPU  is  operating  in  a  privileged  state  (executing  the 
operating  system).  Users  can  access  I/O  devices  only  through  a  set  of  pre¬ 
defined  system  calls  that  cause  the  CPU  to  temporarily  enter  the  supervisor 
state.  Only  through  the  use  of  these  mechanisms  can  the  operation  of  PASM 
be  guaranteed  to  be  correct  and  orderly. 

Virtual  memory  capability  is  a  relatively  new  feature  of  some  microproces¬ 
sors.  A  virtual  memory  system  [Den70]  allows  portions  of  a  program’s  code  or 
data  to  be  kept  outside  a  CPU’s  primary  memory  while  not  being  referenced. 
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This  allows  programs  and  data  files  much  larger  than  the  system’s  primary 
memory  to  be  run  or  operated  upon  by  the  CPU.  The  virtual  memory  system 
manages  the  address  space  of  the  CPU  by  detecting  when  a  program  or  data 
reference  is  non-resident  and  initiating  exception  processing  to  bring  the  miss¬ 
ing  program  or  data  area  into  primary  memory.  If  necessary,  data  in  primary 
memory  is  migrated  out  to  secondary  storage  to  make  room  for  the  missing 
segment.  For  efficiency,  the  data  is  moved  in  and  out  of  primary  memory  in 
page-sized  chunks  (hundreds  or  thousands  of  bytes)  rather  than  word-by-word. 

A  fault  is  said  to  occur  when  the  virtual  memory  system  detects  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  non-resident  data  item.  The  fetch  policy  determines  what  pages  are 
made  resident  when  a  fault  occurs.  Demand  fetching  is  the  process  described 
above  that  causes  page-sized  program  or  data  areas  to  be  migrated  into  pri¬ 
mary  memory  as  they  are  needed.  There  are  other  fetching  policies  that 
attempt  to  anticipate  future  references  and  prefetch  the  pages.  Some  of  these 
policies  are  described  in  |HwB84|.  The  replacement  policy  determines  what 
pages  are  written  back  to  secondary  memory  when  newly-fetched  pages  are  to 
be  made  resident.  Two  common  policies  are  least-recently-used  and  first-in- 
first-out  [HwB84]. 

Consider  the  use  of  a  virtual  memory  scheme  in  the  PASM  PEs.  In  SIMD 
mode,  PEs  must  remain  instruction-synchronized.  If  virtual  memory  were 
available  in  SIMD  mode  and  one  out  of  N  PEs  faulted,  that  PE  would  have  to 
resolve  the  bus  fault,  wait  for  secondary  storage  to  retrieve  the  missing  page, 
and  re-run  the  bus  cycle.  This  would  cause  the  other  N-l  PEs  to  wait  as  well. 
In  the  worst  case,  each  synchronized  memory  reference  would  cause  a  fault. 
The  chance  of  a  fault  occurring  somewhere  in  the  system  increases  as  the 
number  of  PEs  increases.  Therefore,  the  use  of  paging  (due  to  small  primary 
memories,  for  example)  is  not  particularly  desirable  for  efficient  SIMD  process¬ 
ing.  In  MIMD  mode,  the  situation  is  leas  critical  because  one  PE  processing  a 
fault  does  not  delay  others  directly.  However,  due  to  many  CPUs  sharing  each 
secondary  storage  device,  paging  may  overtax  the  MSUs. 

Because  a  page  fault  generally  involves  the  initiation  of  a  secondary 
storage  device  access  and  since  there  may  be  a  significant  delay  before  the 
secondary  storage  request  is  satisfied,  a  ^PU  in  a  conventional  serial  computer 
sjstem  frequently  switches  context  to  another  run-able  process  when  a  fault 
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occurs.  In  SIMD  mode,  such  a  context  switch  would  have  to  be  orchestrated 
by  the  MC{s)  and  would  have  to  be  done  by  all  PEs  simultaneously.  The 
current  states  of  all  participating  MCs  and  PEs  would  be  saved  and  the  state 
of  the  suspended  process  re-loaded.  Depending  on  the  amount  of  state  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  saved  and  the  latency  of  the  secondary  storage  device,  context 
switching  may  or  may  not  be  practical  in  SIMD  mode.  On  the  other  hand, 
context  switching  in  MIMD  mode  is  desirable  since  it  increases  processor  utili¬ 
zation. 

One  desirable  attribute  of  a  paging  system  is  that  over  time,  pages  of  data 
that  have  been  modified  are  automatically  migrated  back  to  secondary  storage 
under  the  direction  of  the  replacement  policy.  This  tends  to  equalize  secondary 
storage  usage  over  the  course  of  program  execution  and  often  leaves  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  pages  to  be  saved  in  secondary  storage  at  the  end  of  execu¬ 
tion.  In  contrast,  systems  without  paging  concentrate  disk  activity  before  and 
after  program  execution. 

The  optimal  page  size  for  a  PE  memory  is  dependent  on  the  application 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  secondary  storage  devices,  but  in  general  it  can 
be  said  that  the  page  size  should  be  larger  than  that  used  for  stand-alone  com¬ 
puter  systems.  The  expected  large  data  sets  and  the  sharing  of  MSUs  among 
PEs  implies  that  the  overhead  of  each  secondary  storage  operation  should  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  Large  page  sizes  also  increase  the  expected  time 
between  faults  so  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  program  and  data 
locality  [Den70].  This  in  turn  reduces  the  number  of  context  switches.  The 
implication  is  that  the  PE  primary  memories  should  be  as  large  as  is  practical 
and  affordable  to  decrease  the  number  of  accesses  to  secondary  memory  needed 
during  program  execution. 


Instruction  and  Data  Caches 

A  cache  is  another  form  of  virtual  memory  scheme  in  which  an  ultra- 
high-speed  memory  holds  program  or  data  words  that  are  very  actively  used 
[HwB84].  An  instruction  cache  holds  “block:”  (usually  a  small  number  of 
words)  of  program  instructions  that  have  most  recently  been  fetched  from  pri¬ 
mary  memory.  Instructions  are  cached  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  used 


repetitively  as  would  occur  if  the  instruction  was  a  part  of  a  program  loop.  A 
cache  hit  occurs  when  the  CPU  generates  a  request  for  an  instruction  already 
in  the  cache.  A  cache  miss  occurs  when  the  instruction  is  not  already  in  the 
cache  and  must  be  retrieved  from  primary  memory.  On  cache  misses,  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  cache  are  discarded  according  to  a  cache  replacement  policy  and 
the  needed  instructions  are  fetched  according  to  a  cache  fetch  policy. 

Data  caches  are  similar,  but  hold  the  addresses  and  values  of  data  items 
recently  referenced.  A  non-homo geneous  cache  is  one  in  which  both  instruc¬ 
tions  and  data  occupy  the  same  cache. 

Since  data  is  both  read/write,  while  instructions  are  read-only,  data  caches 
can  suffer  from  a  problem  known  as  cache  coherency  in  which  the  cached  value 
for  a  given  address  may  be  different  than  the  value  in  the  corresponding  pri¬ 
mary  memory  address.  The  primary  memory  update  policy  determines  how 
data  values  that  have  been  modified  in-cache  are  migrated  back  to  the  primary 
memory.  This  is  a  significant  problem  if  the  memory  is  shared  among  proces¬ 
sors:  if  one  processor  modifies  a  locally-cached  data  item  while  another  proces¬ 
sor  reads  the  corresponding  data  item  from  the  shared  primary  memory,  the 
second  processor  has  received  erroneous  data.  Even  if  PASM  does  not  have 
shared  memory,  there  may  be  a  cache  coherence  problem  between  a  PE  CPU 
with  a  cache  and  an  NIU  or  a  Direct  Memory  Access  (DMA)  unit.  Many  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  cache  coherence  problem  have  been  proposed;  a  survey  of 
approaches  appears  in  [HwB84]. 

Consider  the  use  of  instruction  and  data  caches  in  PASM  PEs.  In  SIMD 
mode,  use  of  an  instruction  cache  is  nonsensical  because  by  definition,  SIMD 
instructions  are  fetched  from  the  MC  rather  than  locally.  If  an  instruction 
cache  happened  to  be  enabled,  each  SIMD  instruction  access  would  result  in  a 
cache  miss.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  SIMD  instruction  address  range  was 
smaller  than  the  instruction  cache,  instructions  would  eventually  be  (errone¬ 
ously)  fetched  from  the  cache  rather  than  from  the  SIMD  instruction  interface. 
For  these  reasons,  an  instruction  cache,  if  present,  should  be  disabled  during 
SIMD  mode  processing.  Instruction  caches  for  MIMD  mode  operation  have  no 
undesirable  side  effects. 

Data  caches  are  desirable  in  PASM  PEs  for  both  SIMD  and  MIMD  mode 
operation.  Usually  the  speed  of  the  cache  is  only  a  few  times  faster  than  the 
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speed  of  the  primary  memory;  therefore,  there  is  little  “penalty”  incurred  by 
cache  misses.  In  the  worst  case  for  SIMD  mode,  some  PE  will  have  a  cache 
miss  on  each  reference  rendering  the  use  of  the  cache  ineffective.  However, 
such  behavior  would  not  be  expected  since  most  practical  programs  access  at 
least  a  small  set  of  locations  frequently  enough  to  keep  them  in  cache,  resulting 
in  some  performance  improvement.  Cache  misses  do  not  directly  penalize  other 
PEs  in  MIMD  mode;  therefore  data  caches  can  be  used  effectively  so  long  as  the 
cache  coherence  problem  is  addressed. 


Other  Specialized  PE  Functions 

The  need  for  a  PE  CPU  to  determine  its  physical  number  is  required  in 
both  SIMD  and  MIMD  mode  when  constructing  routing  or  destination  tags  for 
interconnection  network  operations.  As  an  example,  consider  calculating  the 
destination  address  for  a  network  transfer  that  is  specified  as  a  “distance”  in 
the  program.  In  order  to  communicate  with  the  PE  that  is  “  +  1”  away,  the  PE 
number  is  loaded,  added  to  one,  and  used  to  set  the  network.  The  PE  CPU 
determines  its  physical  number  using  one  of  several  mechanisms.  One  possibil¬ 
ity  is  that  the  number  is  burned  into  an  EPROM.  This  is  the  simplest  solution 
but  replacement  of  the  PE  requires  that  the  correct  EPROM  be  inserted. 
Another  approach  would  oe  to  have  the  settings  of  bit-switches  readable 
through  an  I/O  port  on  the  CPU  board.  The  switch  positions  would  be  set  if 
replacement  of  the  PE  became  necessary.  A  similar  solution  would  be  to  electr¬ 
ically  encode  the  PE  number  on  the  pins  of  a  connector  readable  through  an 
I/O  port.  This  would  eliminate  problems  resulting  from  incorrect  manual  set¬ 
tings  of  switches  since  a  generic  PE  board  inserted  in  a  certain  “slot”  in  the 
system  would  always  get  the  correct  PE  number.  Yet  another  solution  is  to 
write  operating  system  software  for  the  MCs  that  distributes  numbers  to  each 
PE  at  boot-up  time. 

MC/PE  communication  is  necessary  in  both  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes.  In 
SIMD  mode,  PEs  that  have  encountered  some  error  condition  (e.g.,  bus  error, 
divide  by  zero)  report  it  to  their  MC  using  an  MC/PE  communication  port. 
For  MIMD  mode,  PEs  use  the  link  to  request  service  by  secondary  storage  dev¬ 
ices,  to  report  completion  of  processes  they  have  executed,  to  obtain 
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information  about  where  other  processes  they  wish  to  communicate  with  are 
located,  and  to  gain  access  rights  to  shared  data  structures  such  as  semaphores. 
Because  the  traffic  on  this  link  is  relatively  infrequent,  a  bidirectional  serial  link 
is  probably  sufficient. 

As  described  in  an  earlier  section  on  masking  schemes,  the  PEs  can  collec¬ 
tively  report  their  status  in  a  “data  conditional  mask.”  Each  PE  contributes 
one  bit  to  this  mask.  Therefore,  the  design  requires  that  a  1-bit  port  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  which  the  PE  writes  the  status  information  requested  by  the  MC. 
The  PE  status  would  typically  a  condition  bit  of  its  internal  status  register, 
e.g.,  “zero,”  “carry,”  “overflow.” 


Direct  Memory  Access 

DMA  capability  is  useful  for  further  enhancing  the  capabilities  of  a  PE.  A 
DMA  transfer  is  arranged  by  a  CPU  which  programs  the  DMA  controller  to 
perform  some  memory-to-memory  copy.  Since  I/O  devices  are  simply 
specially-responding  memory  locations,  the  DMA  controller  may  also  perform 
I/O-to-memory,  I/O-to-I/O,  and  memory-to-I/O  device  transfers.  Typically,  a 
starting  address  and  a  byte  count  is  written  by  the  CPU  to  internal  DMA  con¬ 
troller  registers,  followed  by  a  “start”  command.  Once  started,  the  DMA  con¬ 
troller  arbitrates  with  the  CPU  to  obtain  bus  cycles.  Depending  on  the  CPU 
bus  mastership  protocol,  bus  cycles  may  have  to  be  arbitrated  by  the  DMA 
unit  on  a  cycle-by-cycle  basis  or  may  be  taken  continuously  once  mastership  is 
gained  until  the  DMA  transfer  is  complete.  The  DMA  controller  may  also  be 
programmed  to  relinquish  bus  mastership  every  so  often  back  to  the  CPU 
(cycle  stealing  mode)  or  may  be  programmed  to  be  greedy. 

When  a  bus  cycle  is  granted  by  the  CPU,  the  DMA  controller  generates  a 
bus  read  to  obtain  a  data  item.  On  the  next  free  bus  cycle,  a  bus  write  is  gen¬ 
erated.  If  necessary,  additional  requests  for  bus  cycles  are  made  by  the  DMA 
controller  until  the  transfer  is  complete.  The  CPU  is  generally  interrupted  by 
the  controller  automatically  upon  completion  of  the  DMA  request  to  inform  it 
that  the  DMA  controller  is  “free.” 

DMA  capability  is  desirable  because  the  CPU  does  not  have  to  explicitly 
fetch  and  execute  instructions  to  move  data.  This  is  especially  important  if  the 


CPU  lacks  an  instruction  cache  and  thus  would  have  to  compete  with  the  DMA 
controller  for  bus  cycles.  Another  advantage  of  DMA  is  that  the  CPU  can 
return  to  normal  processing  after  programming  and  starting  the  DMA  unit. 
Obviously  the  DMA  transfer  proceeds  fastest  if  it  can  get  every  available  bus 
cycle.  However,  this  would  “lock  out”  bus  access  by  the  CPU  (as  would  pro¬ 
gramming  the  DMA  controller  in  “greedy”  mode).  Therefore  instruction  and 
data  caches  are  useful  in  tandem  with  DMA  transfers  since  they  reduce  the 
number  of  bus  cycles  needed  by  the  CPU.  Additional  desirable  capabilities  of 
DMA  controllers  will  be  discussed  in  Part  HI  of  this  thesis. 

1.6.3  PASM  Interconnection  Network  and  Interface 

As  described  earlier,  a  PE  controls  the  network  using  routing  or  destina¬ 
tion  tags.  After  calculating  the  tag,  the  PE  writes  it  to  an  external  Routing 
Control  Register  (RCR)  which  instructs  the  network  to  set  switches  to  make  a 
connection  with  the  destination  address.  Data  transmissions  occur  through  two 
external  Data  Transfer  Registers  (DTRs)  [SiS81b|.  One  register  is  connected 
to  the  network  input  ( DTRin ),  and  the  other  to  the  network  output  ( DTRout ). 
Data  to  be  transmitted  is  written  to  the  DTRin  register  and  incoming  messages 
are  received  and  read  at  the  DTRout  register.  In  SIMD  mode,  all  PEs  in  a  par¬ 
tition  do  the  network  setting  and  transmitting  operations  at  the  same  time; 
PEs  use  the  network  asynchronously  in  MIMD  mode. 

Because  the  interconnection  network  interface  is  made  up  of  I/O  devices, 
interprocessor  communication  is  done  only  through  use  of  pre-defined  operating 
system  calls.  The  system  calls  ensure  that  correct  communication  protocols  are 
maintained;  reliance  on  user  code  to  control  the  interface  could  result  in  the 
hardware  being  left  in  unknown  or  potentially  damaging  states.  The  system 
calls  also  enforce  the  mapping  of  logical  to  physical  processor  numbers  and  the 
partitioning  of  the  network.  Descriptions  of  a  number  of  possible  low-level 
interprocessor  communication  protocols  follow. 

Use  of  the  interconnection  network  in  SIMD  programs  results  in  all  of  the 
PEs  entering  MIMD  mode  for  the  duration  of  the  transfer.  This  is  because  sys¬ 
tem  calls  are  always  executed  in  MIMD  mode.  Therefore,  the  following  proto¬ 
col  discussions  assume  programming  and  use  of  the  network  in  MIMD  mode. 
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To  begin,  assume  that  the  interface  is  controlling  a  circuit-switched  mul¬ 
tistage  Cube-type  network  with  n  stages  and  that  destination  and  broadcast 
tags  are  being  used.  This  implies  that  the  RCR  will  be  3n  bits  wide,  n  bits  for 
the  destination  address,  n  bits  for  the  broadcast  information,  and  n  bits  for  the 
source  address.  The  source  address  is  not  used  in  establishing  the  path  but  is 
required  by  the  destination  PE.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  source  PE,  an 
interconnection  network  transfer  will  consist  of  three  steps:  establishment  of 
the  path,  transfer  of  the  data,  and  dropping  of  the  path.  Correspondingly,  the 
destination  PE(s)  will  accept  the  path  by  recording  the  number  of  the  source 
PE,  accept,  buffer,  and  acknowledge  incoming  data,  and  acknowledge  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  transfer. 

The  protocol  requires  an  end-to-end  interlocked  positive  acknowledgement 
handshake  between  the  network  interfaces  of  the  source  and  destination  PEs. 
This  means  that  in  the  quiescent  state,  the  destination  interface  asserts  a 
“ready- for- data”  signal  to  the  source  and  the  source  interface  negates  a  “data- 
available”  signal  to  the  destination.  The  source  sends  data  only  if  “ready-for- 
data”  is  asserted  and  the  destination  takes  data  only  if  the  “data-available” 
signal  is  asserted.  The  handshake  begins  with  the  source  placing  data  in  the 
DTRin  which  causes  “data-available”  to  be  asserted.  When  the  destination 
sees  this,  it  latches  the  data  into  DTRout  and  replies  by  negating  “ready-for- 
data.”  When  the  source  sees  this,  it  knows  the  destination  has  received  and 
latched  the  data.  The  source  responds  by  negating  “data-available”  and  signals 
the  empty  condition  of  DTRin  by  interrupting  the  source  PE  or  providing  a 
status  flag  that  indicates  that  DTRin  is  “empty.”  Now  it  is  up  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  PE  to  read  DTRout.  The  presence  of  data  in  DTRout  is  signaled  by  inter¬ 
rupting  the  destination  PE  or  by  a  status  flag  that  indicates  that  DTRout  is 
“full.”  When  DTRout  is  read,  it  immediately  responds  by  asserting  “ready-for- 
data”  back  to  the  source,  thus  completing  the  handshake. 

For  SIMD  program  transfers,  a  pre-determined  number  of  data  items  are 
expected;  therefore,  the  status  flags  of  the  DTRs  can  be  polled  by  the  source 
and  destination  PEs.  However,  in  MIMD  mode,  data  can  arrive  at  any  time; 
therefore,  the  DTRs  should  be  set  to  interrupt  the  CPUs  to  indicate  their  need 
for  service. 
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A  network  transfer  begins  with  the  source  writing  tag  information  to  the 
RCR.  The  source  processor  number  may  be  explicitly  written  by  the  source 
PE  CPU  to  the  RCR  or  may  be  provided  automatically  by  special  hardware. 
The  tag  does  not  begin  to  propagate  through  the  network  stages  until  a  special 
“set-path”  signal  is  asserted  by  the  CPU.  The  “set-path”  signal  also  enables  a 
watchdog  timer  that  is  set  to  expire  and  cause  exception  processing  if  errors  in 
setting  the  network  path  occur.  As  the  tag  propagates  through  the  network 
stages,  the  switches  in  stage  i  interpret  bit  i  of  the  destination  and  broadcast 
tags.  If  a  conflict  occurs  at  any  stage,  the  tag  is  blocked  at  the  input  to  that 
stage  and  is  not  propagated  further.  If  the  tag  encounters  no  blockages,  it 
reaches  the  other  end  of  the  network.  Here,  the  destination  PE  number  is 
checked  against  the  destination  tag  using  the  expression  (P  OR  B)  XOR  (D 
OR  B).  If  the  result  is  zero,  the  network  routing  was  successful  and  the  source 
part  of  the  tag  is  latched  and  recorded  by  the  destination  PE.  The  destination 
PE  acknowledges  receipt  by  a  handshake  which  propagates  back  to  the  source 
and  indicates  completion  of  the  path  setup  phase.  The  return  handshake  also 
disables  the  watchdog  timer. 

If  the  expression  given  above  is  non-zero,  the  routing  was  incorrect.  In 
this  case,  the  destination  PE  ignores  the  routing  by  not  acknowledging  it. 
Eventually,  the  watchdog  timer  will  expire  and  cause  the  source  to  initiate 
exception  processing.  The  source  PE  may  wish  to  try  the  path  routing  again  a 
number  of  times  before  giving  up  and  alerting  its  controlling  MC. 

Blocked  paths  in  the  network  can  also  cause  the  watchdog  timer  to  expire. 
For  the  greatest  flexibility,  the  watchdog  timer  value  should  be  software- 
selectable.  Small  timer  values  (i.e.,  just  long  enough  to  set  the  network  assum¬ 
ing  no  conflicts  occur)  can  be  used  to  detect  conflicts  and  to  drop  the  path  if  it 
cannot  be  immediately  established.  Large  timer  values  (i.e.,  essentially  infinite) 
can  be  used  to  greedily  hold  the  path  gained  so  far.  Intermediate  timer  values 
allow  holding  of  a  path  for  a  time  even  if  blockages  were  encountered,  but 
allow  true  errors  to  be  detected  within  a  reasonable  time  period.  Here  again 
the  source  PE  may  wish  to  try  a  particular  path  routing  a  number  of  times 
before  giving  up  and  alerting  its  controlling  MC. 

Assuming  that  the  network  routing  was  established  correctly,  data 
transmission  can  begin.  Each  data  item  placed  in  DTRin  causes  a  watchdog 


timer  to  be  enabled.  The  timer  value  here  is  made  just  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  network  propagation  time  of  the  data  and  the  return  acknowledge¬ 
ment  plus  the  time  needed  by  the  destination  PE  to  respond  to  an  interrupt 
and  retrieve  the  data  from  DTRout.  If  the  timer  expires,  it  indicates  that  a 
data  transmission  error  or  a  fault  in  the  destination  PE  has  occurred.  Again, 
the  source  PE  may  wish  to  try  to  re-transmit  the  data  or  even  drop  and  re¬ 
establish  the  path  a  number  of  times  before  concluding  that  the  network  is 
truly  faulty. 

The  final  step  is  the  dropping  of  the  established  path.  This  is  done  by 
negating  the  “set-path”  signal.  The  signal  propagates  from  stage  to  stage,  free¬ 
ing  the  established  path  and  albwing  formerly-blocked  paths  to  be  formed. 
When  the  negated  signal  is  received  at  the  destination,  the  polling  routine  (if 
any)  is  canceled,  any  buffer  cleanup  operations  are  performed,  and  control  is 
returned  to  the  caller  of  the  system  routine  that  effected  the  transfer.  Finally, 
the  negated  “set-path”  signal  is  reflected  back  to  the  source  where  similar 
cleanup  operations  are  performed  (such  as  freeing  buffers),  followed  by  a  return 
to  the  caller. 

An  alternative  to  the  explicit  assertion  and  negation  of  the  “set-path”  sig¬ 
nal  would  be  to  automatically  start  the  path  establishment  phase  when  the 
RCR  was  written  with  a  valid  tag  and  to  drop  the  path  when  the  RCR  was 
written  with  an  invalid  (reserved)  tag.  Still  another  possibility  would  be  the 
use  of  a  special  “COUNT”  register  in  the  network  interface.  A  write  to 
COUNT  would  establish  the  path,  transfer  the  first  COUNT  words  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  to  DTRin,  and  automatically  drop  the  path.  However,  this  last  scheme 
may  not  be  as  flexible  when  errors  occur  and  retransmission  is  attempted 
because  the  COUNT  register  would  have  to  be  adjusted  without  starting  a  new 
transfer  operation. 

Note  that  a  protocol  that  does  not  terminate  a  transfer  by  dropping  the 
established  path  could  lead  to  deadlock  even  in  SIMD  mode.  The  reason  is 
that  if  PEs  become  disabled,  they  no  longer  participate  in  transfer  operations; 
thus  they  may  be  holding  links  required  by  active  PEs.  Therefore,  paths  must 
always  be  dropped  just  before  a  system  call  that  performed  a  transfer  returns 
control  to  the  user  program.  This  may  be  a  barrier  to  optimization  for  some 
SIMD  programs,  for  example,  those  for  which  the  same  interconnection 
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function  is  used  throughout  the  program  or  those  for  which  PEs  are  always 
enabled. 

For  SEMD  mode  data  transfers,  the  destination  PE  simply  buffers  the 
incoming  data  for  the  user  program  that  made  the  transfer  system  call.  No 
additional  information  needs  to  be  associated  with  the  incoming  data  because 
the  routing  and  amount  of  data  transferred  is  implicit  in  the  SEMD  algorithm. 
On  the  other  hand,  MLMD  mode  transfers  require  that  extra  information  pre¬ 
cede  the  actual  data  being  transmitted.  This  information  must  include  the 
identifiers  of  the  process  sending  the  data  and  the  process  that  is  to  receive  it 
on  the  destination  PE.  It  is  conceivable  that  multiple  processes  will  be  running 
on  each  PE  in  MIMD  mode;  therefore,  the  correct  recipient  must  be  identified. 
The  destination  PE  will  buffer  the  incoming  data  on  a  per-recipient-process 
basis,  tagging  each  incoming  message  with  the  process  identifier  of  the  sender. 

Consider  the  (unlikely)  situation  where  the  network  propagation  delays  are 
much  longer  than  the  time  needed  to  read  and  write  the  DTRs.  In  this  case,  it 
may  be  desired  to  overlap  processing  with  network  transfers  to  maximize 
throughput.  Unfortunately,  a  safe  protocol  for  doing  this  is  in  SIMD  mode 
does  not  exist:  separate  system  calls  for  putting  items  into  the  network  and 
taking  items  out  would  leave  open  the  possibility  that  such  calls  would  be 
mismatched.  Nor  can  a  non-synchronous  transfer  (i.e. ,  one  in  which  the  system 
call  returns  before  the  operation  is  completed)  be  allowed  because  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  interrupts  in  SEMD  mode.  Of  course  in  MIMD  mode,  the  normal  sys¬ 
tem  calls  allow  unmatched  and  non-synchronous  reads  and  writes  of  inter¬ 
process  (and  inter-processor)  data.  Here,  interrupt-driven  I/O  can  be  used  to 
perform  data  transfers  ‘‘in  the  background”  at  the  maximum  rate  the  intercon¬ 
nection  network  allows. 

If  the  network  DTRs  are  also  DMA-compatible,  end-to-end  DMA  transfers 
from  the  source  PE’s  memory  to  the  destination  PE’s  memory  through  the 
interconnection  network  are  possible.  Moreover,  this  is  only  possible  with  a 
circuit-switched  network. 

Now  consider  the  low-level  protocols  associated  with  the  use  of  a  packet- 
switched  multistage  Cube-type  network.  The  first  difficulty  is  that  all  mes¬ 
sages  must  be  split  into  packets  and  have  a  tag  prefixed  to  them.  Since  the  tag 
consists  of  3n  bits,  the  packet  size  must  be  at  least  this  large  and  should 
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actually  be  chosen  much  larger  to  minimize  the  overhead  due  to  sending  it. 
Unfortunately,  a  packet  size  chosen  to  be  too  large  may  not  be  efficient  either, 
especially  if  short  messages  are  the  rule.  Large  packet  sizes  also  imply  that  the 
switching  elements  are  complex  due  to  their  internal  storage  requirements  and 
that  end-to-end  response  time  will  be  degraded  since  complete  packets  are  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  at  each  switch  before  being  passed  on.  Further,  a  tag  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  traffic  in  the  network;  conceptually  then,  a  packet-switched  net¬ 
work  has  to  have  a  higher  bandwidth  to  accommodate  the  same  data  traffic  as 
a  circuit-switched  network. 

Another  problem  with  packet-switched  networks  is  that  there  is  no  impli¬ 
cit  end-to-end  acknowledgement.  If  errors  occur  between  switches  mid¬ 
network,  a  source  PE  is  not  aware  of  the  problems  and  may  continue  to  submit 
packets  into  the  network.  Only  through  an  explicit  positive- 
acknowledgement-with-retransmit  (PAR)  protocol  and  packet  sequence  fields 
[Tan81a]  can  the  source  PE  ensure  that  the  destination  PE(s)  receive  the  data. 
Both  the  acknowledgement  traffic  and  sequence  field  bits  contribute  to  the 
additional  bandwidth  needed  in  a  packet-switched  network.  Furthermore, 
some  device  has  to  extract  data  from  packets,  examine  sequence  fields,  process 
acknowledgements,  and  handle  retransmissions.  If  the  PEs  themselves  are  used 
to  enforce  these  protocols,  it  keeps  them  from  doing  more  productive  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  rather  stringent  processing  demands  of  a  PAR  protocol  indicates  that 
an  NIU  would  be  of  great  use  in  a  packet-switched  environment.  Such  an  NIU 
would  be  programmed  by  a  PE  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  DMA  controller: 
the  starting  address,  count,  and  tag  would  be  written  to  the  controller’s  inter¬ 
nal  registers.  The  NIU  would  autonomously  fetch  the  data,  establish  a  path, 
perform  the  transfers  according  to  the  selected  protocol,  drop  the  path,  and 
interrupt  the  source  PE  when  done.  At  the  destination  NIU,  packets  would  be 
received  and  buffered  and  acknowledgement  packets  would  created  and  sent. 
Although  in  circuit-switched  mode  the  NTU  is  conceptually  much  simpler,  it 
may  still  be  of  some  use  in  insulating  the  PEs  from  having  to  handle  error  con¬ 
ditions  explicitly. 

Finally,  consider  the  use  of  networks  in  which  the  performance  is  degraded 
due  to  faults.  For  example,  assume  the  use  of  the  1-fault-tolerant  Extra  Stage 


Cube' network  with  a  single  fault  in  an  internal  link  or  switch.  Although  all 
source-destination  pairs  can  communicate,  they  can  no  longer  do  so  simultane¬ 
ously.  If  a  simultaneous  transfer  is  requested  in  an  SIMD  program,  the  system 
call  controlling  the  network  must  determine  how  to  accomplish  the  transfer 
using  multiple  steps.  Based  on  the  tag  and  a  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the 
error,  a  source  PE  can  determine  if  the  path  is  affected  by  the  error  [DaH85a, 
DaH85b].  If  so,  the  tag  can  be  transformed  such  that  the  alternate  routing  is 
taken. 

Since  each  PE  calculates  and  transforms  tags  independently,  there  is  no 
global  knowledge  about  what  transformed  paths  will  conflict.  Therefore  when 
tags  are  submitted  by  the  PEs  to  the  network,  one  or  more  paths  will  be 
blocked  and  the  corresponding  source  PEs  will  be  forced  to  wait  to  perform 
their  transfers  until  after  all  of  the  other  PEs  have  finished.  This  further  illus¬ 
trates  the  necessity  for  performing  all  interconnection  network  transfers  in 
MIMD  mode.  When  network  faults  are  detected,  the  value  of  the  path  estab¬ 
lishment  watcl  dog  timer  and  data  transmission  watchdog  timer  must  be 
adjusted  to  accommodate  this  “serialization”  of  the  inter-PE  transfer. 


Network  Summary 

Some  of  the  tradeoffs  between  circuit-  and  packet-switched  interconnection 
networks  have  been  enumerated.  The  choice  of  the  network  type  will  depend 
upon  factors  such  as  task  characteristics,  the  state-of-the-art  at  implementation 
time,  and  budgetary  constraints.  Furthermore,  the  preceding  discussion  is 
based  on  the  construction  of  the  interconnection  network  using  off-the-shelf 
discrete  logic.  Of  all  of  the  components  in  PASM,  the  network  seems  most 
appropriate  for  a  custom  LSI  implementation  because  of  its  high  degree  of 
regularity. 


1.6.4  PASM  MC  Design 

There  are  a  variety  of  design  and  implementation  options  available  for  the 
PASM  MCs.  An  MC  actively  participates  in  both  SIMD  and  MIMD  processing, 
but  does  so  for  the  two  modes  of  parallelism  in  very  different  roles.  In  SIMD 


mude,  the  MC  acts  as  the  control  unit:  fetching  SIMD  instructions,  executing 
the  scalar  and  control  flow  instructions  (e.g.,  initialization,  loop  control, 
branching),  and  broadcasting  the  data  processing  instructions  to  the  PEs.  It 
must  do  all  of  these  functions  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  keep  the  PEs  busy.  In 
MIMD  mode,  the  MC  is  no  less  active:  it  aids  in  the  assignment  of  MIMD 
processes  to  processors,  fields  I/O  requests  from  the  PEs,  acts  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  information  about  where  (which  PE)  a  process  resides,  handles  tran¬ 
sactions  on  shared  data  objects  such  as  semaphores  [Dij68],  and  communicates 
status  information  to  the  SCU.  Because  of  these  diverse  activities,  the  PASM 
MCs  need  to  have  both  general-purpose  computing  ability  as  well  as  a  number 
of  specialized  components  to  help  them  provide  the  necessary  services.  In  this 
section,  much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  organization  of  the  MC  and  its 
interface  with  the  PEs. 

As  discussed  previously,  the  use  of  custom  processors  and  specialized  MC 
hardware  was  advocated  in  early  PASM  writings.  Later,  as  the  scope  of  the 
capabilities  required  for  PASM  MCs  became  known,  it  became  clear  that  an 
all-custom  approach,  while  capable  of  high  performance,  would  be  difficult  to 
design  and  construct.  MC  organizations  that  allowed  use  of  commercial 
microprocessors  and  other  pre-developed  components  could  be  assembled  at 
lower  cost  and  require  less  design  time. 

In  the  following  discussions,  several  functional  elements  are  referred  to:  the 
MC  CPU  has  a  conventional  instruction  set  and  performs  control  operations  in 
SIMD  and  MIMD  mode;  MC  CPU  Memory  holds  instructions  executed  by  the 
MC  CPU;  the  Fetch  and  Broadcast  Unit  (FBU)  fetches  SIMD  instructions, 
decodes  them,  passes  the  control  instructions  to  the  MC  CPU,  and  broadcasts 
the  PE  instructions  to  the  PEs;  and  FBU  Memory  holds  SIMD  instructions. 
An  instruction  to  be  broadcast  to  the  PEs  is  placed  in  the  Instruction  Broad¬ 
cast  Register.  The  current  N/Q-bit  general  mask  vector  that  an  MC  uses  to 
specify  the  enabled  status  of  its  PEs  is  held  in  the  Enable  Signal  Register.  PE 
address  masks  are  decoded  into  an  N/Q-bit  general  mask  vector  by  the  PE 
Address  Mask  Decoder.  Data  Conditional  Masks  are  held  in  the  Data  Condi¬ 
tional  Mask  Register.  Since  these  are  functional  elements,  one  or  more  of  the 
functions  may  be  implemented  in  a  single  hardware  component  or  even  by 
software. 


Several  different  organizations  of  an  MC  are  presented.  They  differ  in  the 
amount  of  control  that  the  MC  CPU  and  FBU  have  and  schema  for  the  place¬ 
ment  of  SIMD  and  MIMD  instructions  in  memories. 

A  commercial  CPU  alone  cannot  be  used  as  an  MC  unless  it  is 
significantly  faster  than  the  PEs:  it  must  “feed”  not  only  itself  with  instruc¬ 
tions,  but  provide  the  PEs  with  a  constant  stream  of  instructions  to  avoid 
“starving”  them.  Since  the  PEs  are  already  assumed  to  be  “fast,”  this  organi¬ 
zation  option  will  not  be  explored. 


Combined  MC  CPU/FBU  Organization 

First  consider  an  MC  consisting  of  two  principal  hardware  elements:  a 
combined  MC  CPU/FBU  and  a  combined  MC  CPU/FBU  Memory  (Figure 
1.6.1).  The  MC  and  PE  instructions  of  SIMD  programs  are  stored  together  in 
the  single  memory.  MC  control  programs  for  MIMD  mode  operation  are  also 
stored  here. 

A  typical  SIMD  fetch-execute  cycle  for  this  organization  is  as  follows.  As 
in  a  conventional  processor,  the  FBU  fetches  instructions  by  placing  the 
current  value  of  its  program  counter  (PC)  on  the  address  bus  and  waiting  until 
the  memory  asserts  an  acknowledgement  (indicating  that  the  required  instruc¬ 
tion  word  is  on  the  data  bus).  It  then  examines  the  instruction  word  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  it  is  an  MC  or  PE  instruction.  If  an  MC  instruction,  it  is  passed  to  the 
internal  MC  CPU  to  be  executed;  otherwise,  the  instruction  is  written  to  the 
Instruction  Broadcast  Register  and  is  made  available  to  be  fetched  by  the  PEs 
enabled  by  the  Enable  Signal  Register. 

As  stated  earlier,  an  SIMD  instruction  may  be  one  of  two  types:  MC  or 
PE.  MC  instructions  are  those  that  cause  some  action  to  be  taken  by  the  MC 
CPU:  initialization,  loop  counting,  etc.  PE  instructions  are  those  that  are  to  be 
broadcast  to  the  PEs.  Assuming  the  PEs  are  centered  around  commercial 
microprocessors  as  advocated  in  the  previous  section,  PE  instructions  can  be 
passed  to  the  PEs  as  conventional  instructions  rather  than  as  PE  control  sig¬ 
nals.  This  differs  from  the  way  most  existing  SIMD-only  machines  operate: 
their  control  units  decode  instructions  and  broadcast  control  signals  (e.g.,  Uliac 
IV,  MPP,  PEPE).  In  those  machines,  the  control  unit  examine  (decodes)  all 
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Figure  1.8.1.  MC  organization  consisting  of  a  combined  MC  CPU/FBU  and 
combined  MC  CPU/FBU  Memory. 


instructions  to  determine  their  type.  Having  the  control  unit  perform  all  of  the 
decoding  functions  saves  the  time  of  re-decoding  instructions  in  the  PEs  and 
eliminates  duplication  of  the  decoding  hardware  in  each  PE. 

MC  and  PE  instructions  need  to  be  distinguished  by  their  bit  patterns.  If 
PE  instructions  are  destined  for  a  conventional  microprocessor,  they  are  usually 
sequences  of  8-  or  16-bit  “opcodes”  and  “operands.”  Since  opcodes  and 
operands  are  indistinguishable,  some  way  of  identifying  MC  and  PE  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  FBU  needs  to  be  developed.  Perhaps  the  easiest  method  is  to  tag 
each  instruction  word  with  a  bit  that  indicates  what  type  of  instruction  it  is. 
Unfortunately,  this  results  in  the  memory  being  a  non-standard  width,  i.e.,  9  or 
17  bits.  Another  possibility  is  to  have  the  assembler  (the  program  that  con¬ 
verts  assembly  language  into  object  code)  insert  a  reserved  opcode  in  the 
instruction  stream  that  indicates  the  subsequent  instructions  are  of  “type  MC” 
or  “type  PE.”  The  FBU  would  assume  that  type  until  another  reserved  opcode 
arrived. 

The  approach  just  described  may  suffer  from  insufficient  bandwidth  of  the 
MC  Bus.  Note  that  the  MC  Bus  is  used  twice  for  each  PE  instruction:  once  to 
fetch  it  from  memory  and  once  to  place  it  in  the  Instruction  Broadcast  Regis¬ 
ter.  A  somewhat  better  approach  would  to  send  the  PE  instruction  to  the 
Instruction  Broadcast  Register  using  a  separate  data  path  (see  Figure  1.6.2). 
This  would  reduce  traffic  on  the  bus  and  would  allow  some  instruction  pipelin¬ 
ing;  that  is,  while  a  PE  instruction  is  being  broadcast,  the  next  instruction 
could  be  fetched  from  the  memory  and  decoded.  The  main  drawback  to  this 
approach  is  that  it  increases  the  number  of  separate  signals  that  the  MC 
CPU/FBU  must  produce. 

Even  if  the  separate  Instruction  Broadcast  Bus  is  implemented,  the  MC 
Bus  may  still  suffer  from  insufficient  bandwidth.  The  reason  is  that  MC  and 
PE  instructions  as  well  as  MC  data  are  fetched  using  this  bus.  Therefore,  the 
MC  Bus  bandwidth  would  have  to  be  significantly  higher  than  that  of  the  PE 
buses  to  keep  the  PEs  satisfied.  Some  possible  ways  of  reducing  the  MC  Bus 
usage  are  the  use  of  instruction  and/or  data  caches  or  the  use  of  an  entirely 
separate  bus  for  MC  CPU  data  accesses. 

In  MIMD  mode,  the  MC  CPU/FBU  combination  operates  as  a  conven¬ 
tional  processor  fetching  instructions  and  data  from  the  memory.  The 
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Figure  1.6.2.  MC  organization  consisting  of  a  combined  MC  CPU/FBU  and 
combined  MC  CPU/FBU  Memory.  A  separate  Instruction 
Broadcast  Bus  reduces  traffic  on  the  MC  Bus. 


Instruction  Broadcast  Bus  and  the  registers  associated  with  PE  masking  opera¬ 
tions  are  inactive  during  MIMD  mode.  During  MIMD  mode,  the  MC  Bus 
should  have  adequate  bandwidth  available  since  it  is  not  being  used  to  fetch 
SIMD  instructions. 

Since  the  combined  MC  CPU/FBU  incorporates  the  non-standard  features 
of  instruction  decoding  and  the  “separation”  of  the  MC  and  PE  instruction 
streams,  it  is  likely  that  an  all-custom  design  would  need  to  be  used.  This 
forces  the  designer  to  “re-invent  the  wheel”  so  far  as  the  MC  CPU  is  concerned. 
To  opt  for  a  very  simple  control  unit  (e.g.,  ST  ARAN,  MPP)  would  sacrifice 
performance  and  flexibility  needed  in  MIMD  mode.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more 
complex  control  unit  would  require  a  custom  LSI  chip  design  or  barring  that, 
many  “boardfulls”  of  components.  Clearly,  separating  the  MC  CPU  from  the 
FBU  and  using  an  existing  commercial  product  for  the  MC  CPU  considerably 
reduces  the  burden  on  the  designer. 


Master  FBU  -  Slave  MC  CPU  Organization 

Now  consider  an  organization  in  Figure  1.6.3  in  which  an  FBU  “master” 
fetches  SIMD  instructions  from  FBU  Memory  and  determines  their  type.  MC 
CPU  instructions  are  passed  to  the  “slave”  MC  CPU  and  PE  instructions  are 
placed  on  the  Instruction  Broadcast  Bus.  Data  for  the  MC  CPU  (e.g.,  loop 
counters)  is  stored  in  the  MC  CPU  Memory.  In  MIMD  mode,  the  MC  CPU 
fetches  instructions  and  data  from  the  MC  CPU  Memory  and  the  FBU  is 
unused. 

In  this  scheme,  the  FBU  has  an  internal  FBU  Program  Counter  (FPC) 
which  gives  the  address  of  the  next  SIMD  instruction  be  fetched.  The  MC 
CPU  acts  as  a  “slave”  processor:  it  is  “fed”  instructions  by  the  FBU  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  PE  is  fed.  It  requests  an  instruction  by  placing  its  PC  on 
the  address  bus;  it  receives  an  instruction  when  the  FBU  places  one  on  the  MC 
CPU  Bus  and  asserts  the  acknowledge  signal.  The  actual  PC  value  the  MC 
CPU  generates  is  irrelevant;  it  serves  only  to  identify  that  the  MC  CPU  is 
ready  for  the  next  instruction.  When  the  MC  CPU  performs  instructions,  it 
reads/writes  any  data  items  from/to  its  local  MC  CPU  Memory.  For  this 
scheme,  the  MC  CPU  Memory  contains  only  data  and  controlling  programs  for 
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Figure  1.6.3.  Master  FBU  -  slave  MC  CPU  organization. 
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MIMD  mode  while  the  FBU  Memory  contains  only  SIMD  programs. 

An  advantage  of  the  approach  just  described  is  that  the  FBU  and  the  MC 
can  be  performing  their  tasks  simultaneously.  Another  is  that  the  MC  CPU 
can  be  rather  complicated  since  it  is  a  commercial  device.  Since  it  is  likely  that 
the  combined  rate  of  MC  CPU  and  PE  instruction  access  will  be  comparable  to 
the  combined  PE  instruction  and  PE  data  access,  the  FBU  Bus  is  not  likely  to 
become  a  bottleneck. 

The  principal  drawback  of  this  organization  is  evident  during  SIMD  con¬ 
trol  flow  changes  (branches,  subroutine  calls  and  returns).  A  control  flow 
change  implies  that  the  program  counter  of  the  “master”  (in  this  case,  the 
FPC)  be  updated.  The  update  can  be  based  on  some  data  condition,  i.e.,  a 
conditional  branch,  or  can  be  some  unconditional  jump  or  branch.  Either  the 
FBU  has  to  perform  all  control  flow  operations  itself,  passing  the  MC  CPU  only 
“scalar”  processing  instructions,  or  it  can  use  the  MC  CPU  to  perform  the  com¬ 
putations.  Neither  approach  is  very  flexible  as  evidenced  by  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Suppose  that  the  FBU  performs  all  SIMD  control  flow  operations  itself. 
This  implies  that  the  decoding  of  instructions  is  more  complex  and  that  many 
functions  of  the  MC  CPU  would  be  duplicated  in  the  FBU.  Because  the  data 
conditions  that  determine  the  actions  taken  in  conditional  or  unconditional 
branches  reside  in  the  MC  CPU  (e.g.,  processor  status  bits,  address  registers), 
each  control  flow  operation  that  the  FBU  performs  would  have  to  be  emulated 
by  having  it  emit  instructions  requesting  the  MC  CPU  internal  information  fol¬ 
lowed  by  FBU  instructions  to  test  and  update  the  FPC.  In  short,  this  is  a 
tremendous  burden  for  the  FBU  designer. 

In  the  other  approach,  the  FBU  can  allow  the  MC  CPU  to  perform  the 
control  flow  operations;  however,  this  requires  that  the  MC  CPU  program 
counter  be  synchronized  to  the  FPC  both  before  and  after  the  branch  instruc¬ 
tion  is  executed.  Before  a  conditional  branch  instruction,  the  FBU  would  send 
a  “jump  FPC”  instruction  to  the  MC  CPU  to  align  the  two  program  counters 
(the  FBU  would  fill  in  the  current  value  of  the  FPC  before  it  would  send  the 
instruction  to  the  MC  CPU).  Then  the  conditional  branch  instruction  itself 
would  be  sent  the  the  MC  CPU.  Finally,  the  updated  value  of  the  MC  CPU 
program  counter  would  be  read  back  into  the  FPC.  This  can  be  done  by 


latching  the  address  that  the  MC  CPU  places  on  the  MC  CPU  S1MD  Instruc¬ 
tion  Bus  into  the  FPC. 

As  before,  a  mechanism  for  distinguishing  MC  from  PE  instructions  is 
required.  For  this  organization,  there  are  two  kinds  of  MC  instructions:  those 
that  cause  control  flow  changes  and  those  that  do  not.  Within  the  class  of  MC 
control  flow  instructions,  there  are  likely  to  be  single-word  instructions  and 
multi-word  instructions.  Each  type  must  cause  a  different  type  of  processing 
sequence  for  aligning  the  program  counters,  broadcasting  PE  instructions,  and 
so  on.  In  a  design  for  a  FBU  of  this  type  that  used  a  Motorola  MC68000  as  a 
PE  CPU  and  an  MC  CPU,  fourteen  different  processing  sequences  were 
identified  [KuS82]. 

Although  simpler  than  the  all-custom  MC  CPU/FBU  approach,  this 
scheme  still  suffers  from  undue  complexity,  especially  if  an  MC  CPU  with  an 
asynchronous  bus  protocol  is  used.  In  particular,  since  the  MC  CPU  acts  as  a 
slave  in  SIMD  mode,  an  asynchronous  bus’  timeout  mechanism  must  be  dis¬ 
abled  when  access  to  an  SIMD  MC  CPU  instruction  is  attempted.  Further¬ 
more,  if  the  MC  CPU  is  waiting  for  an  instruction,  it  cannot  be  interrupted 
and  hence  it  is  not  free  to  respond  to  error  reports  by  PEs  or  I/O  completion 
messages  from  the  SCU  or  Memory  Management  System.  An  MC  CPU  with  a 
synchronous  bus  solves  the  latter  problems,  but  complicates  the  FBU  further  in 
that  it  must  now  provide  “no  operations”  to  the  MC  CPU  if  there  are  no  SIMD 
control  instructions  available.  The  FBU  is  further  burdened  by  having  to 
periodically  send  "jump  to  X”  instructions  to  the  MC  CPUs  to  reset  their  PCs 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  MC  CPU  instruction  space,  just  as  has  to  be  done 
for  the  PEs.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  sharing  of  control  and  program 
counters  between  the  MC  CPU  and  the  FBU  has  made  this  scheme  too  compli¬ 
cated. 

Master  MC  CPU  -  Slave  FBU  Organization 

This  final  organization  is  not  the  most  conceptually  simple,  but  is  the 
method  of  choice  from  a  hardware  designer’s  point  of  view.  Consider  an  organ¬ 
ization  in  which  the  MC  CPU  is  a  conventional  processor  that  acts  as  the 
"master”  which  completely  controls  a  "slave”  FBU  acting  as  a  peripheral  on 
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the  MC  CPU  Bus.  MIMD  instructions  and  SIMD/MIMD  data  are  placed  in  the 
MC  CPU  Memory  while  SIMD  instructions  are  put  in  the  FBU  Memory.  This 
organization  is  shown  in  Figure  1.6.4. 

The  FBU  responds  to  a  certain  range  of  addresses  reserved  for  SIMD  pro¬ 
grams.  When  the  MC  CPU  generates  an  address  in  the  range,  the  FBU  fetches 
the  corresponding  SIMD  instruction  word  from  FBU  Memory  and  determines 
whether  it  is  an  MC  CPU  or  a  PE  instruction  (using  one  of  the  tag  schemes 
discussed  earlier).  If  it  is  an  MC  CPU  instruction  word,  it  is  placed  on  the  MC 
CPU  Bus  to  be  read  and  executed  by  the  MC  CPU  normally.  If  it  is  a  PE 
instruction  word,  it  is  written  to  the  Instruction  Broadcast  Register;  simultane¬ 
ously,  a  “no-operation”  instruction  is  fed  to  the  MC  CPU. 

An  advantage  of  this  scheme  is  that  control  is  centralized  in  the  MC  CPU: 
there  is  a  single  program  counter  in  the  MC  CPU  controlling  execution  and  all 
program  flow  instructions  are  executed  there.  Another  advantage  is  that  such 
an  FBU  can  be  implemented  as  finite-state  machine  with  very  few  states.  The 
principal  drawback  is  that  the  MC  CPU  executes  a  large  number  of  “no¬ 
operation”  instructions,  one  for  each  instruction  word  sent  to  the  PEs.  There¬ 
fore,  the  success  of  this  scheme  depends  on  the  relative  frequency  of  non¬ 
instruction  accesses  by  the  PEs  as  compared  to  the  number  of  MC  CPU 
instructions.  For  example,  if  the  PEs  fetch  SIMD  instructions  30%  of  the  time, 
they  are  fetching  data  or  MIMD  instructions  the  other  70%  of  the  time. 
Assuming  the  MC  CPU  and  PEs  have  similar  cycle  times,  so  long  as  the  SIMD 
control  operations  absorb  no  more  than  70%  of  the  total  cycles  the  MC  CPU 
has  available,  the  PEs  will  not  be  starved. 


Master  MC  CPU  -  Master/Slave  FBU  Organization 

Finally,  consider  a  variation  of  the  scheme  just  presented.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Figure  1.6.4  is  used,  but  the  FBU  Memory  contains  only  PE  instruc¬ 
tions  for  SIMD  programs.  MC  CPU  Memory  contains  MIMD  programs,  SIMD 
control  instructions,  and  SIMD/MIMD  data.  In  this  variation,  whenever  a 
block  of  one  or  more  PE  instructions  is  to  be  executed,  the  MC  CPU  writes  the 
block’s  starting  address  and  length  (number  of  instruction  bytes)  to  internal 
registers  of  the  FBU.  The  FBU  carries  out  the  fetching/broadcasting  duties  in 
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Figure  1.6.4.  Master  MC  CPU  -  slave  FBU  organization. 
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parallel  with  subsequent  MC  CPU  instructions,  thus  improving  throughput. 
This  FBU  can  also  be  implemented  with  a  Unite  state  machine  with  a  relatively 
small  number  of  states.  It  is  referred  to  as  a  master/slave  FBU  because  it  acts 
as  a  slave  to  the  MC  CPU  by  accepting  its  directions  to  fetch  blocks  of  instruc¬ 
tions  but  acts  as  a  master  while  autonomously  fetching  instructions  from  FBU 
Memory. 

One  drawback  to  this  scheme  is  that  the  SIMD  program,  which  consists  of 
both  MC  and  PE  instructions,  resides  in  two  separate  memories.  This  places  a 
greater  burden  on  the  system  assembler/loader  because  complete  SEMD  object 
files  are  no  longer  loaded  in  contiguous  memory  locations.  The  number  of 
instructions  the  MC  CPU  executes  is  somewhat  larger  than  for  the  “Combined 
MC  CPU/FBU”  and  “Master  FBU  -  Slave  MC  CPU”  schemes  described  in  the 
previous  subsections  due  to  the  special  FBU  controlling  instructions,  but 
smaller  than  the  “Master  MC  CPU  -  Slave  FBU”  scheme.  However,  no  “tag¬ 
ging”  mechanism  to  distinguish  MC  and  PE  instructions  is  needed  at  execution 
time:  MC  and  PE  instructions  are  implicitly  distinguished  by  the  memory  in 
which  they  reside. 

As  shown  in  Figure  1.6.5,  the  FBU  for  this  organization  consists  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  counter  (FPC)  which  is  initialized  by  the  MC  CPU  to  the  address  of  the 
start  of  a  block  of  PE  instructions  in  FBU  memory.  It  also  contains  a  count 
register,  initialized  by  the  MC  CPU  to  the  size  of  the  block  of  PE  instructions 
to  fetch  and  broadcast  to  the  Instruction  Broadcast  Register.  The  internal 
finite  state  machine  sequences  the  machine:  the  FPC  is  placed  on  the  FBU 
address  bus,  the  fetched  instruction  word  is  latched  into  the  Instruction  Broad¬ 
cast  Register,  FPC  is  incremented,  and  count  is  decremented.  The  cycle 
repeats  if  the  count  is  non-zero. 

Unlike  the  other  organizations,  the  master/slave  FBU  must  be  polled  by 
the  MC  CPU  just  like  a  peripheral  device  before  “work”  is  given  to  it.  If  the 
FBU  is  bu3y  fetching  and  broadcasting  instructions  to  the  PEs,  it  could  tem¬ 
porarily  accept  no  more  “work,”  thus  blocking  the  MC  CPU’s  attempts  to 
write  a  new  starting  address  and  count  to  its  internal  registers.  A  blocked  MC 
CPU  would  be  undesirable  since  it  could  not  respond  to  interrupts.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  bus  timeout  mechanism  would  terminate  the  bus  cycle  and  report  an 
error,  but  this  might  not  have  been  the  correct  action  to  take.  Consider  an 
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Figure  1.8.5.  Internal  master/slave  FBU  organization. 
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SIMD  program  that  at  some  point  causes  the  PEs  to  go  into  MIMD  mode  for 
an  extended  period  of  time.  Since  PEs  are  fetching  their  instructions  locally 
rather  than  getting  them  from  the  FBU,  the  FBU  never  completes  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  the  current  “block”  of  PE  instructions.  Thus  the  MC  CPU  timeout 
is  not  an  error  at  all  but  is  due  to  “normal”  program  operation.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  if  the  MC  CPU  is  acting  as  the  master,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
block. 


Immediate  Broadcast 

Up  until  now,  the  actions  of  the  FBU  that  have  been  described  have  been 
involved  with  fetching  and  broadcasting  PE  instructions  that  appear  in  the 
SIMD  instruction  stream.  There  are  occasions  when  the  MC  CPU  will  need  to 
broadcast  some  scalar  quantity  to  the  PEs  or  to  insert  a  run-time  dependent 
sequence  of  instructions.  For  this  purpose,  an  additional  feature  of  all  of  the 
FBUs  described  is  an  Immediate  Broadcast  Register  which  accepts  data  or 
instruction  words  written  by  the  MC  CPU  and  passes  them  unmodified  to  the 
Instruction  Broadcast  Register.  Of  course,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  PE 
instructions,  being  fetched  by  the  FBU,  any  multi-word  or  block  fetch  in  pro¬ 
gress  is  completed  before  the  word(s)  written  to  the  Immediate  Broadcast 
Register  are  passed  along  to  the  Instruction  Broadcast  Register. 

As  a  simple  example  of  the  use  of  the  Immediate  Broadcast  Register,  con¬ 
sider  the  broadcast  of  a  word  of  scalar  data  to  the  PEs  at  some  point  in  the 
program.  Since  PEs  expect  to  receive  instructions  rather  than  arbitrary  data, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  MC  CPU  to  generate  the  object  code  for  the 
instructions  the  PEs  are  to  perform.  In  this  case,  an  MC  CPU  would  generate 
the  opcode  for  a  “load  immediate  word”  instruction,  write  it  to  the  Immediate 
Broadcast  Register,  and  next  write  the  actual  word  of  scalar  data  to  the 
Immediate  Broadcast  Register.  In  this  way,  the  MC  CPU  can  tailor-make 
instructions  to  suit  any  purpose  and  to  modify  any  internal  PE  register  or 
memory  location. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  MC  from  time  to  time  needs  to  reset  the  PE  Pro¬ 
gram  Counters  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  STMD  Instruction  Space.  For  this 
application  the  MC  CPU  can  use  the  Immediate  Broadcast  Register  to  send 


the  PEs  a  “jump”  instruction.  However,  this  implies  that  the  MC  CPU  has  a 
way  to  determine  when  the  PE  Program  Counters  need  to  be  reset.  One  way 
would  involve  further  decoding  of  the  PE  Program  Counter  values  so  that 
addresses  near  the  end  of  the  SIMD  Instruction  Space  would  be  detected.  The 
“OR”  of  the  signals  detecting  the  need  for  reset  would  be  used  to  interrupt  the 
MC  CPU  causing  it  to  emit  a  jump  instruction  in  the  interrupt  handler. 
Another  scheme  would  be  to  count  the  number  of  instructions  that  are  sent  to 
the  PEs  through  the  Instruction  Broadcast  Register.  When  the  count  reached 
a  certain  value,  the  MC  CPU  could  be  interrupted.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
limiting  the  hardware  required  to  the  MC.  Still  another  possibility  would  be 
practical  if  the  SIMD  Instruction  Space  were  large:  a  timer  could  be  initialized 
to  interrupt  the  MC  CPU  periodically  so  that  the  jump  instruction  could  be 
sent.  The  later  approach  would  probably  lead  to  more  jump  instructions  than 
necessary  being  issued  and  especially  so  if  the  PEs  often  went  into  MIMD  mode 
for  extended  periods  of  time. 

Local  MC  Memory 

As  described  in  the  general  PASM  design,  each  MC  is  to  have  two  local 
memory  units  so  that  loading  of  programs  can  be  overlapped  with  execution. 
The  comments  in  the  section  on  the  PE  design  about  the  need  for  local  variable 
storage  for  applications  that  cannot  fit  in  a  single  memory  unit,  the  desirability 
of  a  dual  arbitrated-access  memory,  and  the  use  of  a  parallel  data  path 
between  the  secondary  storage  device  (Control  Storage)  and  MC  memory  apply 
equally  to  the  MC  memory  design. 

The  size  of  MC  memory  is  highly  application-dependent.  Nonetheless, 
some  decision  must  be  made  that  meets  the  requirements  of  most  algorithms. 
Even  very  sophisticated  SIMD  programs  rarely  exceed  a  few  dozen  kilobytes, 
while  MIMD  operating  systems  programs  may  often  achieve  this  size  or  larger. 
Therefore,  operating  systems  programs  will  likely  be  the  overriding  memory- 
usfer  in  the  MC.  Since  the  size  of  an  application  or  operating  system  program 
is  not  a  function  of  the  number  of  PEs  used,  the  minimum  memory  require¬ 
ments  are  fixed.  The  organization  of  the  MC  determines  the  memory  require¬ 
ments  as  well.  For  example,  an  FBU  memory  which  stores  complete  SIMD 


programs  must  be  larger  than  one  that  stores  only  the  PE  instructions.  If  a 
combined  memory  is  used,  it  must  approximate  the  total  sizes  of  the  largest 
operating  system  and  SIMD  programs  since  both  types  of  programs  may  be 
resident  simultaneously. 

Shared  Memory 

Private  (local)  MC  memories  are  effective  due  to  the  large  percentage  of 
local  instruction  and  data  references  as  compared  to  global  references  for  SIMD 
and  MIMD  control  functions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  applications  and 
algorithms  for  which  it  is  desirable  for  one  MC  to  have  access  to  data  in  other 
MCs’  memories.  For  example,  in  a  partition  involving  multiple  MCs,  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  a  global  “if  any”  result  is  based  on  the  combination  of  local  “if  any” 
results,  one  from  each  MC.  Another  example  is  an  operating  system  program 
that  requires  shared  data  for  synchronization  or  for  control  purposes. 

In  SIMD  mode,  inter-MC  communications  are  inherently  structured  by  the 
single  instruction  stream  program.  Consider  the  communication  of  data  or 
control  information  in  PASM  MEMD  mode.  To  obtain  a  data  item  from  a 
remote  MC,  a  transaction  request  must  be  generated,  encapsulated  in  a  mes¬ 
sage,  and  sent  to  the  remote  MC.  When  the  remote  MC  replies,  the  returned 
message  is  decoded  and  handled.  As  in  the  PE  design  discussion,  MCs  can 
emulate  shared  memory  in  software  by  forming  messages  explicitly,  rely  on 
access  to  a  special  area  of  memory  to  detect  a  shared  reference,  or  employ  a 
special-purpose  NRJ. 

The  original  PASM  design  does  not  call  for  MCs  to  be  connected  by  a  net¬ 
work  as  the  PEs  are.  Instead,  MCs  use  the  SCU  as  an  intermediate  node  in  the 
communication.  This  deciaion  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the  MCs  need  to 
communicate  much  less  often  than  PEs  and  that  much  of  the  remaining  com¬ 
munication  can  be  avoided  by  having  special  hardware  for  synchronization  and 
comparison  of  1-bit  results.  However,  consider  the  advantages  of  a  bidirec¬ 
tional  multistage  combining  network  connecting  the  MCs  in  PASM.  For  this 
network,  the  cost  of  the  shared  memory  reference  is  lower  than  if  the  SCU  is 
used  as  an  intermediate  link.  The  requested  data  is  returned  along  the  bidirec¬ 
tional  link  already  established  by  the  incoming  request. 


The  use  of  the  MC-MC  combining  network  allows  simultaneous  access  of  a 
single  MC  memory  location  by  several  processors  without  serialization.  A 
simultaneous  request  by  many  MCs  for  the  same  address  is  not  a  rare 
occurrence  at  all.  Consider  the  use  the  combining  network  to  calculate  the  glo¬ 
bal  “if  any”  conditional  in  a  partition  involving  M  MCs.  Assume  that  there  are 
two  shared  memory  locations,  COND  and  SYNC,  each  initialized  to  zero.  MCs 
may  reach  the  point  in  the  program  where  the  condition  is  to  be  calculated 
almost  simultaneously.  Upon  reaching  the  synchronization  point,  an  MC  calcu¬ 
lates  its  local  “if  any”  result  and  if  true,  performs  a  “Fetch-and-Add(COND, 
1)”  operation  which  uses  a  read-modify-write  memory  cycle  to  increment  the 
shared  COND  variable  by  one.  MCs  for  which  “if  any”  is  false  need  not 
modify  COND  (they  could  perform  Fetch-and-Add(COND,  0)  but  this  is 
unnecessary).  Then  each  participating  MC  performs  a  “Fetch-and-Add(SYNC, 
1)”  to  indicate  that  it  has  passed  the  point  where  it  could  have  modified 
COND.  When  each  of  the  M  MCs  does  this,  SYNC  will  have  the  value  M. 
Each  of  the  participating  MCs  repeatedly  checks  SYNC  and  when  found  to  be 
M,  each  knows  that  COND  reflects  the  global  “if  any”  condition:  zero  “if  none” 
and  non-zero  “if  any.”  The  calculation  of  other  global  conditions  as  well  as 
simpler  hardware  to  perform  this  synchronization  is  discussed  later. 


Memory  Management  and  Virtual  Memory 

Memory  Management  concepts  for  PEs  were  discussed  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tion.  As  for  the  PEs,  the  use  of  mapping  and  protection  schemes  can  aid  in 
higher  memory  utilization,  program  error  detection,  and  enhanced  memory 
fault-tolerance  in  the  MCs.  A  virtual  memory  scheme  for  the  PASM  MCs  is 
also  desirable.  In  SIMD  mode,  MCs  are  close  to  being  instruction-synchronized 
(they  are  not  exactly  synchronized  because  interrupt  and  exception  handling 
can  occur).  If  virtual  memory  were  available  in  SIMD  mode  and  one  out  of  M 
MCs  faulted,  that  MC  would  have  to  resolve  the  bus  fault,  wait  for  secondary 
storage  to  retrieve  the  missing  page,  and  re-run  the  bus  cycle.  The  other  M-l 
MCs  participating  in  the  partition  need  not  wait,  although  it  is  very  likely  that 
they  will  fault  on  the  same  instruction  or  data  location  within  short  order. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  useful  if  an  anticipatory  prefetch  policy  [HwB84j  was 


used  so  that  a  page  fault  in  one  MC  would  cause  the  same  page  to  be  made 
available  for  all  MCs.  In  MIMD  mode,  the  situation  is  less  critical  because  one 
MC  processing  a  fault  does  not  delay  others  directly.  However,  paging  may 
overtax  Control  Storage  due  to  many  MCs  sharing  it. 

As  discussed  earner  for  the  PEs  and  MSUs,  the  sharing  of  Control  Storage 
among  MCs  implies  that  the  overhead  of  each  secondary  storage  operation 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  Large  page  sizes  increase  the  expected  time 
between  faults  so  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  program  and  data 
locality  [Den70j.  This  in  turn  reduces  the  number  of  context  switches.  The 
implication  is  that  the  MC  primary  memories  should  be  as  large  as  is  practical 
and  affordable  to  decrease  the  number  of  accesses  to  secondary  memory  needed 
during  program  execution. 

Instruction  and  Data  Caches 

Consider  the  use  of  instruction  and  data  caches  in  PASM  MCs.  Unlike  the 
situation  of  PEs  in  SIMD  mode,  use  of  an  MC  instruction  cache  in  SIMD  mode 
would  significantly  increase  performance  for  most  of  the  MC  organizations  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier.  The  reason  is  that  SIMD  programs  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
MC  have  a  significant  amount  of  looping  -  the  characteristic  associated  with 
good  instruction  cache  behavior. 

In  the  combined  MC  CPU/FBU  organization,  the  instruction  cache  would 
speed  access  to  both  the  MC  CPU  and  PE  instructions  in  SIMD  mode.  It  also 
aids  performance  in  MIMD  mode. 

The  “Master  FBU  -  Slave  MC  CPU”  organization  cannot  use  an  instruc¬ 
tion  cache  for  the  MC  CPU  instructions  since  the  MC  CPU  in  this  case 
operates  like  a  PE  does  in  SEMD  mode:  it  never  loops.  However,  an  instruction 
cache  may  be  used  by  the  FBU  for  this  organization  to  speed  access  to  both 
the  MC  CPU  and  PE  instructions  in  the  FBU  memory.  Also,  the  MC  CPU 
could  use  an  instruction  cache  between  it  and  its  private  MC  CPU  memory  in 
MIMD  mode. 

The  “Master  MC  CPU  -  Slave  FBU”  organization  can  make  use  of  a  cache 
in  SIMD  mode  only  if  it  is  placed  between  the  FBU  and  its  memory.  If  the  MC 
CPU  had  a  cache  for  instructions  received  from  the  FBU,  “no-operations”  that 
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it  received  (when  the  FBU  fetches  a  PE  instruction)  would  be  executed  inter¬ 
nally  by  the  MC  CPU  and  a  new  fetch  request  would  never  be  seen  at  the 
FBU.  This  would  result  in  PE  instructions  being  fetched  and  broadcast  by  the 
FBU  once,  but  not  again  if  the  corresponding  address  was  in  the  MC  CPU 
cache.  Again,  the  MC  CPU  could  use  an  instruction  cache  for  MIMD  instruc¬ 
tions  coming  from  the  MC  CPU  memory. 

Finally,  the  “Master  MC  CPU  -  Master/slave  FBU”  organization  can  use 
caches  between  the  FBU  and  its  memory  as  well  as  between  the  MC  CPU  and 
its  memory.  The  latter  cache  can  also  be  used  in  MIMD  mode. 

Data  caches  are  desirable  in  the  MCs  for  both  SIMD  and  MIMD  mode 
operation.  Cache  misses  do  not  directly  penalize  other  MCs  in  MIMD  mode; 
therefore  data  caches  can  be  used  effectively  so  long  as  the  cache  coherence 
problem  is  addressed.  The  cache  coherence  problem  causes  little  difficulty  so 
long  as  the  MCs  are  not  connected  by  an  interconnection  network  with  NIU 
servers. 


Masking  Operations 

One  of  the  specialized  operations  an  MC  performs  in  SIMD  mode  is  the 
decoding  and  manipulation  of  masks.  There  are  several  reasons  why  masking 
operations  are  performed  in  the  MC  rather  than  the  PEs.  First,  unnecessary 
hardware  duplication  is  eliminated  when  masking  hardware  is  consolidated  in 
the  MC.  This  simplifies  the  design  of  the  PEs  since  the  hardware  related  to 
parallelism  that  is  needed  on  the  PE  “boards”  is  reduced.  Also,  PE  address 
masks  are  most  easily  decoded  in  a  centralized  location.  Finally,  masks  can  be 
manipulated  in  the  MC  independently  of  any  operations  going  on  in  the  PEs. 
Thus  masking  operations  and  PE  operations  can  be  performed  simultaneously. 

The  hardware  associated  with  masking  operations  may  range  from  a  set  of 
simple  external  registers  to  a  sophisticated  stand-alone  Masking  Operations 
Unit.  The  minimum  configuration  consists  of  two  external  registers,  the  Enable 
Signal  Register  and  the  Data  Conditional  Mask  Register.  Here,  the  Enable  Sig¬ 
nal  Register  holds  the  current  enabled/disabled  status  of  the  PEs  controlled  by 
the  MC.  Each  time  an  instruction  is  broadcast  to  the  PEs,  bit  i  of  the  N/Q-bit 
register  is  provided  to  PE  i  to  enable  or  disable  it  for  that  instruction.  The 
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actual  determination  of  the  general  mask  bits  appropriate  to  the  MC,  the 
decoding  of  PE  address  masks,  and  any  AND-ing  or  OR-ing  of  masks  would  be 
performed  in  software  in  the  MC  CPU.  Since  for  PASM,  N/Q  is  at  most  32  or 
64,  internal  calculations  are  not  especially  costly.  To  obtain  status  information 
from  the  PEs,  the  Data  Conditional  Mask  Register  is  read.  Reading  this  port 
and  testing  its  contents  is  not  an  extraordinarily  expensive  operation  to  per¬ 
form  in  software  so  long  as  N/Q  is  on  the  same  order  as  the  internal  MC  CPU 
word  size. 

As  discussed  earlier,  three  different  types  of  masks  can  be  used  by  an 
SIMD  program:  general  masks,  PE  address  masks,  and  data  conditional  masks. 
For  a  partition  involving  N  PEs,  an  N-bit  general  mask  is  specified;  however, 
only  N/Q  of  the  bits  are  appropriate  for  any  one  participating  MC.  Therefore, 
each  MC  obtains  the  general  mask  bits  for  its  PEs  by  indexing  into  them  using 
the  MC  number  as  an  index:  logical  MC  0  selects  the  first  N/Q  bits,  logical  MC 
1  the  next  N/Q  and  so  on.  This  assumes  that  the  compiler  has  arranged  the 
general  mask  in  memory  such  that  groups  of  consecutive  N/Q  bits  correspond 
to  the  physical  PEs  associated  with  a  single  MC. 

The  need  for  a  MC  CPU  to  determine  its  physical  number  in  SIMD  mode 
has  just  been  demonstrated.  The  need  also  exists  in  MIMD  mode  so  that  an 
MC  can  determine  which  PEs  it  is  controlling.  Techniques  for  communicating 
an  MC  number  to  the  MC  CPU  either  by  on-board  hardware  or  at  boot-up 
time  by  the  SCU  were  described  earlier. 

A  PE  address  mask  is  a  2n-bit  encoding  of  some  of  the  most  useful  general 
masks.  The  enable/disable  vectors  that  it  can  specify  were  described  earlier. 
Use  of  such  masks  can  significantly  reduce  the  size  of  an  SIMD  program  since 
only  2n  bits  rather  than  N  bits  are  used  to  specify  an  enable/disable  vector. 
However,  PE  address  masks  are  inconvenient  and  costly  to  decode  in  software. 
A  hardware  PE  Address  Mask  Decoder  for  these  types  of  masks  is  desirable. 
Such  a  decoder  takes  as  input  the  2n-bit  mask  and  the  logical  MC  number  and 
outputs  the  N/Q-bit  enable  signal  vector  appropriate  to  the  MC.  Since  the 
2n-bit  PE  address  mask  is  at  most  20  bits  for  1024  PEs,  it  can  be  written  by 
the  MC  CPU  to  an  external  register  at  the  input  of  the  mask  decoder.  An 
N/Q-bit  register  at  the  decoder  output  can  then  be  explicitly  read  by  the  MC 
CPU. 


An  additional  masking  operations  function  is  the  maintaining  of  a  stack  of 
masks  generated  by  nested  “where”  conditionals  and  PE  address  masks.  It  is 
the  mask  on  the  top  of  this  stack  that  represents  the  current  enable/disable 
signal  “context”  and  which  is  to  be  written  to  the  Enable  Signal  Register.  The 
details  of  stack  operations  and  the  interplay  between  SIMD  programs  and 
masks  are  discussed  in  [C1S83,  SiK8l]  and  will  be  considered  in  Part  D  of  this 
thesis. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  masking-related  components  could  be  integrated 
into  one  functional  unit  that  would  be  controlled  by  the  MC  CPU.  It  would,  of 
course,  speed  up  the  masking  operations  since  it  could  implement  a  whole 
sequence  of  functions  formerly  requiring  several  MC  CPU  instructions.  How¬ 
ever,  it  duplicates  some  of  the  functions  already  available  in  the  MC  CPU  such 
as  the  ability  to  store,  stack,  and  perform  logical  operations  on  masks.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  its  stack  would  be  fixed-size,  limiting  the  nesting  level  of  conditionals  in 
SIMD  mode.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  “full-function”  masking  operations 
unit  complicates  rather  than  simplifies  the  design  of  an  MC,  both  from  a 
hardware  and  operating-systems-programming  point  of  view. 

Inter-MC  Communication  and  Synchronization 

In  multiple-MC  configurations,  the  PEs  of  two  or  more  MCs  may  be  com¬ 
bined  to  form  larger  machine  partitions.  Synchronization  of  the  MCs  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  SIMD  mode  before  certain  operations  such  as  interconnection  network 
transfers  and  the  determination  of  the  “if  any”  condition.  In  the  case  of  net¬ 
work  transfers,  a  time  skew  between  PEs  controlled  by  different  MCs  might 
cause  conflicts  to  occur  in  the  network  switching  nodes.  For  “if  any”  testing, 
the  cooperating  MCs  must  first  determine  their  local  “if  any”  condition,  syn¬ 
chronize,  compare  results  with  the  other  MCs  to  determine  the  global  “if  any” 
condition,  and  then  act  on  that  condition  before  continuing. 

Because  of  the  way  multiple  PASM  MCs  are  combined  into  partitions,  the 
global  “if  any”-type  conditions  can  be  calculated  by  a  “tree”  of  simple 
hardware.  Figure  1.6.6  shows  that  each  MC  needs  an  I/O  port  for  which  there 
is  an  output  “local  result”  bit  and  q+1  “global  result  bits,”  one  for  each  of  the 
q  +  1  different-sized  machine  partitions  the  MC  can  participate  in.  Global 
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Figure  1.6.6.  MC  global  status  communication  tree. 


result'  bit  r,  0<r<q  +  l,  corresponds  to  a  machine  partition  size  of  2r  MCs. 
Technically,  global  result  bit  0  (machine  partition  size  of  one  MC)  is  unneces¬ 
sary;  however,  it  is  included  to  make  the  synchronization  procedure  generic. 

To  calculate  the  global  “if  all”  condition,  the  local  “if  all”  condition  is 
written  to  the  “local  result”  bit.  A  “1”  is  written  if  “if  all”  is  true;  otherwise  a 
“0”  is  written.  If  the  appropriate  “global  result”  bit  is  a  “1,”  the  global  “if  all” 
condition  is  true.  When  testing  the  “if  none”  condition,  a  “1”  is  written  if  “if 
none”  is  true;  otherwise  a  “0”  is  written.  If  the  result  is  “1,”  the  global  “if 
none”  is  true.  The  result  of  “if  any”  is  the  complement  of  the  “if  none”  result. 

Because  MCs  operate  independently,  the  global  results  calculated  using  the 
scheme  described  above  cannot  be  depended  upon  unless  the  MCs  are  syn¬ 
chronized  before  they  read  the  global  results.  The  synchronization  can  be 
implemented  using  a  software  rendezvous  approach.  As  each  participating  MC 
reaches  the  synchronization  point,  it  asserts  its  “synchronization  output  bit.” 
The  CPU  then  polls  one  of  the  q  +  1  “synchronization  input  bits,”  whichever  is 
appropriate  for  the  machine  partition  size  the  MC  is  participating  in.  When 
the  synchronization  input  bit  is  found  to  be  asserted,  indicating  that  all  MCs 
have  reached  the  synchronization  point,  the  MCs  are  instruction-synchronized 
and  they  negate  their  “synchronization  output  bit”  to  prepare  themselves  for 
later  synchronizing  steps.  The  MCs  can  then  broadcast  PE  instructions  to  use 
the  network,  read  “global  results,”  etc.  An  alternative  to  providing  all  q  +  1 
bits  to  MCs  would  be  to  have  the  SCU  control  the  tree  logic  combination 
(based  on  its  knowledge  of  the  partition  combination)  and  to  return  only  one 
condition  bit  and  one  synchronization  output  bit  to  each  MC. 

Another  method  for  combining  results  among  multiple  MCs  of  a  machine 
partition  was  described  in  [SiM78b].  Here,  a  1-bit  data  bus  constructed  with 
“wired-and”  (open-collector)  logic  was  used  in  conjunction  with  a  (q  +  l}-bit 
“job  ID”  bus  that  arbitrated  usage  of  the  data  bus.  Since  it  was  determined 
that  at  most  2Q  SIMD  jobs  could  be  active  simultaneously  (one  in  each 
memory  unit  of  the  MC),  q  +  1  bits  could  encode  a  “job  ID.”  When  an  MC 
required  global  information,  it  requested  bus  mastership  of  the  data  and  job  ID 
buses.  It  then  would  broadcast  its  job  ID  which  the  other  MCs  would  compare 
to  their  own  job  IDs.  All  MCs  that  matched  the  ID  placed  their  local  results 
on  the  1-bit  data  bus  simultaneously  so  that  each  could  read  the  global  result. 
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There  are  two  problems  with  this  synchronization  scheme.  The  first  is 
that  a  global  bus  connecting  the  MCs  is  used.  This  allows  MCs  of  a  job  that 
are  badly  out-of-sync  to  “hog”  the  bus  until  they  synchronize,  preventing  other 
jobs  from  sharing  results.  This  violates  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  PASM:  that 
the  system  be  partition  able  so  that  two  unrelated  jobs  do  not  conflict  with  each 
other.  The  second  problem  is  that  the  assumption  about  the  range  of  job  IDs 
is  based  wholly  on  the  “double-buffered”  memory  concept.  For  a  research 
machine,  in  which  new  control  and  operating  systems  ideas  are  to  be  tried,  the 
limited  job-ID  bus  width  proves  too  restrictive.  Conceptually,  there  should  be 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  jobs  that  each  MC  could  have  active. 

Another  architecture  concept  that  seems  to  have  limited  utility  for  PASM 
is  the  “reconfigurable  shortable  MC-MC  memory  bus”  first  proposed  in 
[SiS81b].  It  allows  the  sharing  of  memory  modules  by  the  MCs  in  a  machine 
partition.  The  MCs  are  connected  to  the  memory  modules  using  the  scheme 
shown  in  Figure  1.6.7.  The  MCs  are  ordered  on  the  bus  in  terms  of  the  bit 
reverse  of  their  addresses  due  to  the  PASM  partitioning  rules.  The  desirable 
attributes  of  this  architecture  as  stated  in  [SiS81b]  are  that  more  program 
space  for  jobs  using  multiple  MCs  would  be  provided  and  that  it  provides  a 
degree  of  fault  tolerance  since  known-faulty  memory  modules  could  be  ignored. 

This  reconfigurable  bus  structure  can  be  attacked  on  several  grounds. 
Being  a  global  structure,  its  scalability  is  questionable.  Suppose  that  all  MCs 
are  participating  in  a  single  machine  partition.  If  the  “next”  instruction  is 
required  from  MC  memory  module  0  (Figure  1.6.7),  it  must  encounter  Q-l  pro¬ 
pagation  delays  due  to  the  “through  connection”  switches  before  arriving  at 
MC  7.  If  the  propagation  time  per  shortable  switch  is  10  ns,  for  a  larger  PASM 
system  with  Q=32,  310  ns  are  required.  This  exceeds  the  access  time  of  even 
fairly  slow  dynamic  memories.  Furthermore,  this  assumes  that  the  address 
provided  to  the  MC  memory  module  was  produced  “locally.”  If  the  “logical  MC 
0”  is  always  responsible  for  generating  addresses,  the  instruction  access  time  is 
correspondingly  increased  for  references  to  distant  memories. 

If  the  MCs  and  MC  memory  modules  were  only  pairwise-connected,  still 
allowing  a  degree  of  fault  tolerance,  the  propagation  times  would  be  much 
more  reasonable.  However,  it  is  useful  to  re-examine  the  reasons  why  such  a 
reconfigurable  structure  was  advocated  in  the  first  place.  Clearly,  the  fault- 
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(a)  Reconfigurable  shared  bus  scheme  for  interconnection  MC 
processors  and  memory  modules,  shown  for  Q=8,  where  each 
box  can  be  set  to  “through”  or  “short.”  (b)  Bus  set  for  MC  0, 
2,  4,  and  6  forming  one  machine  partition,  MCs  1  and  5  form¬ 
ing  a  second  machine  partition,  MC  3  forming  a  third  machine 
partition,  and  MC  7  forming  a  fourth  machine  partition. 


tolerance  aspects  of  the  scheme  are  appealing.  But  the  CPU-memory  intercon¬ 
nection  is  very  reliable  in  practice:  if  it  is  not  an  on-board  connection,  it  uses  a 
fixed  backplane  which  is  almost  as  reliable.  It  is  cabling  and  off-board  connec¬ 
tors  that  are  the  most  failure-prone;  thus,  the  use  of  this  scheme  to  connect 
MCs  with  physically  distant  memories  would  probably  decrease  reliability,  not 
increase  it. 

The  one  aspect  of  the  reconfigurable  bus  that  does  have  some  merit  is  that 
it  provides  more  memory  space.  However,  memory  prices  becoming  so  ridi¬ 
culously  low  that  this  should  not  be  an  overriding  concern.  Given  that  the 
design  and  implementation  cost  involved  with  the  recon figurable  shorting  bus 
probably  exceeds  the  cost  of  doubling  or  even  quadrupling  the  MC  memory 
capacity,  the  memory  size  issue  is  no  longer  so  important.  From  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  standpoint,  it  does  not  seem  logical  to  assume  that  a  job  that  could  run  on 
one  MC  would  require  more  memory  if  it  ran  on  several.  Stated  in  another 
way,  if  a  job  required  more  memory  than  was  available  on  a  single  MC,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  use  more  MCs.  Rather,  the  memory  requirement 
would  be  handled  using  overlays  or  virtual  memory  concepts  so  that  the  compi¬ 
lation,  assembly,  and  loading  of  a  program  is  independent  of  the  desired 
machine  size. 

Other  MC  Specialized  Components 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  MC  are  rather  conventional:  for  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  PEs,  SCU,  and  Memory  Management  System,  serial  or  parallel 
I/O  port  connections  are  required.  As  discussed  previously,  the  MC-PE  con¬ 
nections  are  used  in  SIMD  mode  by  the  PEs  to  inform  the  MC  of  any  internal 
fault  or  error.  The  MCs  use  these  connections  in  MIMD  mode  to  schedule 
processes  onto  processors  and  for  other  control  functions.  In  either  mode,  the 
MC  can  send  a  signal  to  the  PEs  to  cause  them  to  reset  to  a  known  state.  This 
is  important  at  boot-up  time  or  after  a  PE  error  that  the  PE  cannot  recover 
from  itself. 

The  MC-SCU  connection  is  used  in  SIMD  mode  to  handle  job  cheduling 
requests  and  completion  acknowledgments.  It  can  also  be  used  to  inform  the 
SCU  of  any  internal  MC  fault  or  error.  In  MIMD  mode  where  a  machine 
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partition  of  more  than  one  MC  is  used,  the  SCU  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
inter-MC  scheduling  information.  In  either  mode,  the  SCU  can  send  a  signal  to 
the  MCs  to  cause  them  to  reset  to  a  known  state.  This  is  important  at  boot-up 
time  or  after  ar.  MC  error  that  the  MC  cannot  recover  from  itself. 

The  MC-Memory  Management  System  connection  is  used  during  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  SIMD  or  MIMD  jobs  to  request  the  loading/unloading  of  files  from/to 
secondary  storage.  More  details  on  this  interaction  are  given  in  a  later  chapter 
dedicated  to  memory  management. 

For  the  expected  low  communication  traffic  on  the  MC-PE,  MC-SCU,  and 
MC-Memory  Management  System  links  (as  compared  to  the  inter-PE  traffic, 
for  example),  a  number  of  implementation  options  are  available.  Serial  data 
channels  are  less  expensive  than  parallel  ones  in  terms  of  board  and  connector 
space  but  are  inherently  slower.  Also,  serial  channels  are  typically  more  resis¬ 
tant  to  noise  for  equivalent  conductor  shielding  and  can  span  greater  distances 
than  can  parallel  channels. 

Another  consideration  is  that  reliable  communication  on  the  channel  must 
be  ensured:  inter-processor  messages  must  not  be  lost  or  corrupted.  Recently,  a 
number  of  hardware  device  controllers  have  come  to  market  that  ensure  reli¬ 
able  delivery  of  messages.  Such  devices  typically  accept  a  destination  address 
and  a  byte  stream  from  a  processor  and  break  the  stream  up  (if  necessary)  into 
a  sequence  of  packets.  To  each  packet  is  added  an  error  detecting/correcting 
code,  a  sequence  number  to  detect  lost  packets,  and  other  information  identify¬ 
ing  the  sender  and  receiver.  At  the  destination,  packets  are  decoded,  checked 
for  errors,  and  sequenced  in  the  order  they  were  sent.  If  packets  fail  to  be  ack¬ 
nowledged  by  the  destination  after  a  reasonable  time,  the  device  controller  at 
the  source  automatically  attempts  retransmission.  The  use  of  such  devices  to 
control  communication  over  serial  and  parallel  links  that  may  be  prone  to  error 
reduces  the  burden  on  the  CPU  to  perform  the  packet  formation,  error  check¬ 
ing,  and  retransmission.  Such  device  controllers  are  highly  recommended  for  a 
system  such  as  PASM. 
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1.8.5  Overlapping  Schemes 

Since  the  MC,  PEs,  and  interconnection  network  are  all  capable  of 
independent  operation,  the  operations  of  these  components  can  be  overlapped 
resulting  in  increased  machine  performance.  Overlap  allows  the  MC,  PEs,  and 
network  to  perform  their  own  tasks,  synchronizing  only  when  there  is  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  exchanged.  Overlapping  can  be  improved  as  additional  hardware 
(e.g.,  latches,  queues)  is  added  at  the  interfaces  of  these  components.  This  sec¬ 
tion  presents  details  of  several  different  MC  -  PE  and  MC  CPU  -  FBU  overlap 
strategies.  Although  they  are  given  as  “cases”  of  increasing  overlap,  increased 
overlap  does  not  always  enhance  performance  due  to  the  cost  of 
enqueuing/dequeuing  operations  and  flushing  of  the  “pipeline.” 


MC  -  PE  Interconnection 

MC  -  PE  overlap  was  originally  discussed  by  the  author  in  [Kue81, 
KuS81].  It  is  briefly  described  here  to  complete  the  survey  of  implementation 
alternatives  for  PASM. 

The  MC  organizations  presented  earlier  each  assumed  the  use  of  a  single 
Instruction  Broadcast  Register.  This  allows  the  MC  to  fetch  instructions  or  to 
execute  MC  CPU  instructions  while  the  PEs  are  executing.  However,  the  MC 
must  wait  until  the  PEs  have  completed  their  operation  before  broadcasting 
the  next  PE  instruction. 

Additional  overlap  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  FIFO  instruction  queue  in 
the  MC  whose  output  feeds  the  Instruction  Broadcast  Register.  This  allows 
the  MC  to  send  PE  instructions  (opcodes  and  operands)  to  the  queue  without 
having  to  wait  for  the  PEs  to  complete  their  current  instruction.  A  copy  of  the 
N/Q-bit  Enable  Signal  Register  is  stored  in  tandem  with  the  opcode/operand 
when  the  queue  is  written.  This  set  of  enable  signals  must  be  copied  to  the 
queue  since  MC  masking  operations  (changing  the  Enable  Signal  Register) 
might  be  performed  before  the  queued  PE  instruction  is  actually  executed. 
The  Illiac  IV  and  MPP  control  units  and  PEPE  arithmetic  control  unit  use 
instruction  queues;  however,  enable  signals  are  not  queued  with  each  instruc¬ 
tion.  Rather,  the  queue  is  emptied  before  a  control  unit  masking  operation  is 
performed. 


Simulation  studies  of  MC  -  PE  overlap  were  performed  using  several  test 
algorithms  [KuS81,  SiK81,  SiK82,  KuS82|.  As  might  be  expected,  the  queue 
improved  the  performance  of  the  system  because  it  allowed  the  MC  to  fill  the 
queue,  keeping  the  PEs  “satisfied”  even  when  there  were  several  MC  instruc¬ 
tions  in  a  row  to  be  executed.  However,  the  queue  rarely  led  to  the  MC  and 
PE  operations  being  completely  overlapped.  Frequently,  programs  began  with 
a  large  number  of  consecutive  MC  initialization  steps  during  which  time  the 
PEs  are  idled.  Nonetheless,  30-40  percent  improvements  in  execution  time 
were  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  queue  capable  of  holding  32  16-bit  words 
[KuS82|.  The  “best”  length  of  the  queue  is  program-dependent:  if  the  queue  is 
of  sufficient  length  to  keep  the  PEs  from  starving  for  instructions  during  the 
longest  string  of  consecutive  MC  instructions,  making  it  longer  will  not 
improve  performance. 

The  PEs  within  a  partition  synchronize  in  SIMD  mode  using  the  following 
protocol.  Each  time  a  PE  is  ready  to  accept  the  next  SIMD  instruction,  an 
“instruction  request  signal”  is  sent  to  the  controlling  MC.  The  N/Q  signals  are 
AND-ed  (using  an  open-collector  circuit)  to  form  an  MC-group  instruction 
request.  To  keep  the  multiple  MC-groups  synchronized,  the  MC-group  instruc¬ 
tion  requests  are  further  AND-ed  to  form  a  common  instruction  request.  When 
this  common  request  is  true,  meaning  that  all  PEs  in  the  partition  are  waiting 
for  the  next  instruction,  an  instruction  (if  available)  is  broadcast  by  the  MC(s). 
The  instruction  is  accompanied  by  an  acknowledge  signal  indicating  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  instruction  on  the  bus.  The  PE  hardware  that  intercepts  SIMD 
instructions  ensures  that  disabled  PEs  are  always  “requesting”  instructions. 

Since  it  is  possible  that  some  MCs  in  a  partition  will  not  have  an  instruc¬ 
tion  available  to  be  broadcast  when  one  is  requested,  while  other  MCs  will,  ack¬ 
nowledge  signals  from  the  MCs  are  also  combined  to  from  a  “common”  ack¬ 
nowledge.  This  is  so  that  all  of  the  PEs  in  a  partition  see  the  acknowledge  sig¬ 
nal  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  cycle-synchronized  as  well  as  instruction- 
synchronized. 


MC  CPU  -  FBU  Interconnection 

The  MC  CPU  and  FBU  operations  may  also  overlapped  for  some 
configurations.  For  the  “Master  FBU  -  Slave  MC  CPU”  configuration,  the  least 
overlap  is  obtained  by  forcing  lock-step  operation:  either  the  FBU  or  the  MC 
CPU  executes,  but  not  both  simultaneously.  A  more  practical  situation  allows 
the  FBU  to  begin  the  fetching,  decoding,  and  broadcasting  of  PE  instructions 
while  the  MC  CPU  is  operating.  The  most  overlap  is  obtained  by  adding  a 
FIFO  queue  to  hold  pending  MC  CPU  instructions  and  to  allow  the  FBU  to 
begin  a  new  fetching  cycle  as  soon  as  it  has  completed  the  current  one. 

Here,  the  addition  of  overlap  due  to  the  queue  yields  poor  results  [KuS82], 
The  reason  is  that  branch  instructions  stop  the  fetching  process  because  they 
affect  the  program  counter  (which  the  FBU  maintains  to  know  the  “next” 
instruction).  The  FBU  must  wait  until  the  MC  CPU  has  emptied  its  instruc¬ 
tion  queue  and  adjusted  its  internal  program  counter  based  on  the  result  of  the 
branch  before  continuing.  Because  the  MC  CPU  stream  is  rich  in  branch 
instructions,  little  pipelining  is  available.  The  queue  becomes  a  hindrance  sim¬ 
ply  due  to  the  time  required  to  queue  and  dequeue  the  instructions. 

Instruction  “pre-fetch”  buffers  would  be  useful  for  improving  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  queue.  One  buffer  pair  would  contain  the  next  MC  and  PE 
instruction  to  be  executed  if  the  branch  was  taken.  The  other  pair  would  con¬ 
tain  the  next  instruction  to  be  executed  if  the  branch  was  not  taken.  This 
technique  has  been  used  extensively  in  main-frame  architectures  (e.g.,  CDC- 
6600  [Gri74]).  Due  to  the  complexity  of  setting  up  additional  buffers  and  inter¬ 
facing  them  with  the  prefetch  buffer  that  may  already  be  present  internal  to 
the  MC  CPU,  it  is  felt  that  this  approach  would  not  be  cost-effective. 

Now  consider  overlap  schemes  for  the  “Master  MC  CPU  -  Master/slave 
FBU”  organization.  The  least  overlap  is  obtained  by  disallowing  the  MC  CPU 
from  performing  any  instructions  while  the  FBU  is  fetching  and  broadcasting  a 
block  of  PE  instructions.  A  more  reasonable  approach  (discussed  earlier)  allows 
the  MC  CPU  to  perform  its  own  instructions  while  the  FBU  is  operating,  but 
prohibits  the  sending  of  another  instruction  to  the  FBU  until  it  has  completed 
the  current  block  fetch.  Finally,  consider  using  a  FIFO  queue  of  peLding  block 
fetch  requests  for  the  FBU;  the  MC  may  add  “work”  to  the  queue  so  long  as  it 
is  nonfull. 


It  can  be  argued  that  as  long  as  the  FBU  can  fetch  and  broadcast  at  a  rate 
fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  average  PE  instruction  rate,  either  the  FBU  work 
queue  or  the  MC-PE  instruction  queue  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
PEs  from  starving  during  long  MC  CPU  instruction  sequences.  Since  each  item 
of  FBU  “work”  may  result  in  the  fetching  and  broadcasting  of  multiple  words, 
an  FBU  work  queue  can  be  comparatively  shorter  than  an  MC-PE  instruction 
queue  to  achieve  the  same  protection  against  starving  the  PEs.  Use  of  both 
queues  is  probably  superfluous;  the  result  would  be  a  nearly  continuous  full 
condition  of  the  MC-PE  instruction  queue. 

If  there  is  no  MC-PE  instruction  queue  (just  a  single  Instruction  Broadcast 
Register),  the  FBU  needs  access  to  the  FBU  Memory  immediately  upon 
demand  to  keep  the  PEs  satisfied.  If  the  secondary  storage  device  (Control 
Storage)  is  currently  servicing  the  FBU  Memory,  access  may  be  delayed  one  or 
more  cycles.  Therefore,  if  FBU  Memory  occasionally  suffers  from  access 
conflicts,  the  edge  is  given  to  MC-PE  instruction  queues  and  no  FBU  work 
queue.  Otherwise,  the  FBU  work  queue  is  preferred  because  it  can  be  shorter, 
narrower  (it  need  not  contain  enable  signals),  and  be  accessible  to  the  MC  CPU 
bus.  This  last  attribute  is  important  during  context  switches:  FBU  work  to  be 
performed  is  part  of  the  MC  “state”  and  must  be  saved.  The  MC-PE  instruc¬ 
tion  queue  is  comparatively  inaccessible  from  the  MC  CPU;  therefore,  the  FBU 
would  need  to  save  its  own  state  during  a  context  switch. 

1.6.6  PASM  Secondary  Memory  Systems 

In  a  typical  stand-alone  computer  system  with  a  disk-based  secondary 
storage  system,  the  physical  disk  is  formated,  read,  and  written  via  a  special¬ 
ized  interface  known  as  a  disk  controller.  The  disk  controller  maps  the  logical 
blocks  of  data  that  the  system  CPU  deals  with  into  physical  blocks  that  are 
arranged  on  the  physical  disk  media.  Thus  the  system  CPU  need  not  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  details  of  the  particular  magnetic  encoding  formats  used,  rota¬ 
tional  characteristics,  control  of  the  track-to-track  head  movements,  power-up 
and  power-down  sequences  (to  protect  the  media),  and  other  considerations. 
The  system  CPU  considers  a  disk  to  consist  of  a  large  number  of  equal-sized 
blocks,  each  of  which  may  be  read  or  written  independently.  A  block  is  the 


smallest  size  object  that  can  be  read  or  written  and  is  typically  28  to  210  bytes 
in  length. 

The  file  system  is  a  logical  organization  of  blocks  imposed  by  the  operat¬ 
ing  system.  Disk  blocks  either  contain  data  that  is  part  of  a  file  or  directory 
information.  Directories  store  the  names  of  files  and  lists  of  the  disk  blocks 
that  make  up  the  files.  Consecutive  (contiguous)  disk  blocks  do  not  necessarily 
contain  related  data:  a  linked  set  of  data  structures  keeps  track  of  the  location 
of  file,  directory,  and  free  disk  blocks.  The  operating  system  running  on  the 
system  CPU  reads,  writes,  and  manipulates  file  and  directory  blocks  resulting 
from  requests  made  by  user  programs. 

In  PASM,  Control  Storage  is  shared  by  Q  MCs  and  the  System  Control 
Unit  while  each  of  the  MSUs  is  shared  by  N/Q  PEs.  If  the  SCU,  MCs,  and 
PEs  were  to  coordinate  their  access  to  the  disk  controller  associated  with  each 
physical  disk  and  to  each  maintain  and  manipulate  the  file  system  in  a 
coherent  manner,  an  extremely  complicated  set  of  operating  system  disk  access 
rules  would  be  needed.  For  this  reason,  Control  Storage  and  each  MSU  has 
associated  with  it  a  CPU  dedicated  to  file  system  operations.  This  CPU  will  be 
known  as  the  File  System  Server.  This  unburdens  the  SCU,  PEs,  and  MCs 
from  having  to  manipulate  files  at  the  logical  block  level;  rather,  these  proces¬ 
sors  refer  to  files  by  only  their  names  and  other  high-level  attributes  such  as 
their  lengths  and  access  permissions. 

As  discussed  earlier,  each  File  System  Server  needs  to  have  a  parallel  I/O 
channel  with  DMA  capability  connecting  it  to  each  of  the  primary  memories  it 
serves.  In  the  case  of  MSU  File  System  Servers,  N/Q  channels  are  needed,  one 
to  each  PE  memory.  Control  Storage  requires  Q  +  l  channels,  one  for  each  MC 
and  the  SCU.  If  MC  CPU  and  FBU  Memory  are  separate  devices,  more  than 
this  number  of  channels  would  be  desirable  (unless  both  memories  appear 
appear  in  the  same  address  space  from  the  disk  side). 

Requests  for  service  arrive  at  File  System  Servers  via  parallel  or  serial  I/O 
ports:  each  MC  and  the  SCU  have  a  port  to  Control  Storage;  one  of  the  proces¬ 
sors  of  the  Memory  Management  System  has  a  port  to  each  of  the  MSUs.  The 
choice  between  serial  and  parallel  I/O  is  subject  to  the  same  considerations  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier. 
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1.8.7  PASM  System  Control  and  Memory  Management 

As  described  earlier,  the  SCU  and  Memory  Management  System  processors 
can  all  be  conventional  stand-alone  computer  systems  that  operate  in  a  distri¬ 
buted  fashion.  Therefore  the  only  criterion  is  that  their  processing  power 
match  the  number  and  types  functions  that  they  will  execute.  Each  needs  a 
number  of  I/O  ports  so  that  data  and  control  information  such  as  process 
tables,  file  directory  information,  and  so  on  can  be  shared. 

Because  PASM  is  a  research  machine,  the  development  of  its  distributed 
operating  system  will  undergo  many  transformations.  Therefore,  the  connec¬ 
tions  between  the  SCU  and  Memory  Management  System  processors  should  be 
developed  such  that  they  are  easy  to  change.  It  is  proposed  that  serial  or 
parallel  I/O  ports  connected  with  flexible  cable  be  used  rather  than  backplane 
connections  to  provide  this  flexibility.  The  bandwidth  provided  by  parallel  I/O 
port  connections  is  probably  greater  than  required,  but  the  number  of  intercon¬ 
nections  is  small  and  will  accommodate  any  high  traffic  intensities  that  may 
result  from  less  than  optimal  initial  operating  system  designs.  Figure  1.4.2 
indicates  these  I/O  connections  for  the  PASM  prototype;  connections  for  a 
larger  PASM  system  would  be  similar. 

Studies  of  the  operations  the  Memory  Management  System  processors  per¬ 
form  and  the  data  they  share  indicates  that  a  bus  connecting  these  processors 
(and  perhaps  the  SCU  as  well)  would  be  a  desirable  architecture.  The  bus 
would  provide  access  to  a  shared  memory  area  where  global  operating  system 
tables  would  be  stored,  thus  eliminating  the  problem  of  keeping  multiple  copies 
of  this  information.  To  reduce  bus  contention,  these  processors  would  access 
local  memories  to  obtain  their  programs  and  local  data  and  would  also  use  the 
I/O  ports  between  them  for  private  communication.  For  example,  file 
loading/unloading  commands  would  be  passed  among  the  processors  on  the  I/O 
ports  while  the  tables  indicating  the  commands’  progress  would  be  accessed  in 
the  global  memory.  Additional  considerations  are  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this 
thesis. 


CHAPTER  7 


PASM  PROTOTYPE  DESIGN 


1.7.1  Role  of  the  Author 

Design  and  construction  of  a  PASM  prototype  began  in  earnest  in  mid- 
1984  and  is  continuing  as  this  thesis  is  being  written.  The  author’s  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  general  design  considerations  for  PASM  is  evidenced  by  the 
descriptions  of  system  components  given  in  the  previous  chapter.  While  the 
author  has  actively  participated  in  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  subset  of 
“desirable”  features  to  be  implemented  in  the  prototype,  the  actual  implemen¬ 
tation  decisions  such  as  the  physical  layout  of  boards,  cabinets,  and  cabling, 
the  choice  of  particular  bus  standards,  and  the  detailed  chip-  and  board-level 
implementation  has  been  performed  by  others,  notably  Thomas  Schwederski. 

Throughout  the  prototype  development,  the  author  has  joined  internal 
design  review  teams  to  ensure  that  the  hardware  implementation  decisions 
made  were:  consistent  with  the  original  PASM  design  parameters  —  by  ensur¬ 
ing  that  all  of  the  important  PASM  features  such  as  SIMD  mode  and  the  use  of 
multiple  secondary  storage  devices  would  be  supported;  logically  capable  of 
functioning  —  by  detecting  and  correcting  design  flaws  that  would  prevent  the 
hardware  from  operating  under  some  set  of  conditions;  capable  of  being  pro¬ 
grammed  —  by  ensuring  that  the  prototype  could  use  available  languages  and 
operating  systems  techniques  and  be  controlled  efficiently;  and  in  keeping  with 
budgetary  and  time  constraints  —  to  allow  the  design  to  be  executed  primarily 
by  university  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  on  a  part-time  basis,  on  a 
limited  development  budget,  and  with  minimal  administrative  support. 
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1.7.2  General  Design  Constraints  and  Guidelines 

The  purpose  of  the  prototype  is  to  develop  a  small-scale  model  of  PASM 
so  that  design  experience  can  be  gained,  new  ideas  can  be  tested,  software  can 
be  developed,  and  design  flaws  exposed  before  a  major  commitment  of 
resources  for  a  larger  PASM  system  is  undertaken.  A  major  goal  of  any  paral¬ 
lel  computer  system  is  the  proving  of  its  scalability.  A  machine  is  said  to  be 
scalable  if  conceiving,  building,  or  programming  it  increases  in  difficulty  or  cost 
as  a  linear  function  of  the  size  of  the  machine  and  that  the  performance  of  the 
machine  increases  linearly  as  well. 

In  practice,  perfect  architectural  scalability  is  unattainable.  While  com¬ 
puting  power  and  cost  increase  linearly  as  processors  are  added,  when  the  pro¬ 
cessors  are  to  be  interconnected  the  designer  has  to  make  tradeoffs  between 
degradation  of  performance  during  communication  or  a  larger  than  a  factor  of 
N  increase  in  the  network  cost.  The  choice  of  a  fully-connected  network  does 
not  degrade  the  performance  of  the  system  at  all  as  N  increases;  however  its 
cost  increases  as  N2.  A  multistage  Cube-type  network  degrades  the  communi¬ 
cation  performance  by  just  log  N;  however  its  cost  increases  as  N  log  N. 
Finally,  a  bus  degrades  the  communication  performance  by  N  due  to  its  limited 
bandwidth;  yet,  it  can  be  implemented  with  the  linearly  scalable  increase  in 
cost.  Since  practical  parallel  algorithms  generally  spend  much  more  time  com¬ 
puting  that  communicating,  designers  of  large  systems  of  processors  have  gen¬ 
erally  used  N  log  N  or  linear-cost  growth  networks  rather  than  fully-connected 
ones  because  the  overall  performance  is  not  degraded  by  the  full  log  N  or  N 
factor. 

PASM  does  not  achieve  architectural  scalability  in  computing  elements 
either:  the  hierarchical  PASM  organization  involves  0(Nlog2N)  processors  for  a 
system  with  N  PEs.  Yet  such  an  organization  can  be  seen  to  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  implementation  scalability  (to  be  described). 

Algorithm  scalability  is  implied  if  increasing  the  number  of  processors  used 
to  perform  an  algorithm  results  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  performance 
(using  execution  time,  throughput,  or  some  other  measure).  Increasing  N 
beyond  the  problem  size  P  (expressed  as  the  number  of  fundamental  opera¬ 
tions)  clearly  does  not  result  in  a  performance  increase;  therefore,  algorithm 
scalability  is  defined  so  long  as  N<P.  Many  earlier  studies  have  focused  on  the 
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use  of  the  PASM  system:  algorithm  complexity  and  algorithm  simulation  stu¬ 
dies  were  performed  to  demonstrate  that  the  parallel  image  and  speech  process¬ 
ing  algorithms  could  effectively  use  hundreds  or  thousands  of  processors. 

Implementation  scalability  in  the  narrow  sense  means  that  components  can 
be  added  to  a  system  without  making  changes  to  the  existing  implementation 
scheme.  This  is  rather  difficult  to  achieve  in  a  design  because  cost  and 
expediency  often  make  a  small  system  radically  different  from  a  larger  one.  An 
example  of  narrow  sense  scalability  is  a  distributed  computer  system  in  which 
processors  communicate  only  with  a  few  of  their  immediate  neighbors:  proces¬ 
sors  can  be  added  indefinitely  to  such  a  system.  Implementation  scalability  in 
the  wide  sense  means  that  the  nature  and  function  of  the  basic  components 
does  not  change  as  the  machine  size  changes,  but  the  technology  employed  may 
change.  For  example,  PEs  in  a  small  system  may  each  be  implemented  with 
several  physical  boards  and  be  interconnected  using  point-to-point  wiring.  In 
order  to  satisfy  physical  space  limitations,  PEs  of  a  larger  system  would  need  a 
different  implementation  (e.g.,  a  single-board  PE)  and  a  more  regular  intercon¬ 
nection  scheme. 

Now  in  more  concrete  terms,  the  specific  design  requirements  of  the  PASM 
prototype  are  listed  as  they  were  communicated  to  the  author  at  various  times 
during  the  development  period  by  Howard  Jay  Siegel.  Prior  to  the  funding  of 
the  prototype,  the  design  requirements  communicated  to  the  author  were  used 
as  a  baseline  design  for  which  funding  was  sought. 

May  1981 


June  1981 
August  1981 
May  1984 


The  prototype  shall  consist  of  N=16  PEs,  Q=4  MCs,  N/Q=4 
MSUs,  Control  Storage,  SCU,  and  a  Memory  Management 
System.  (The  design  is  to  operate  in  a  manner  described  in 
[SiS81b]  and  in  Part  I,  Chapter  4  of  this  thesis.) 

A  microprocessor  such  as  the  Motorola  MC68000  should  be 
investigated  for  use  in  prototype  PEs. 

A  “system  monitor”  device  shall  be  included  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  performance  data. 

The  prototype  shall  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$150,000  during  the  two-year  period  commencing  May  1984. 
PEs  are  to  be  connected  by  an  Extra  Stage  Cube  network. 


July  1984 
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Every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  hardware  that  would 
be  implementation  scalable  in  the  narrow  sense  to  a  system 
size  of  N=64  and  Q=4  or  8. 

MCs  and  MC  memories  are  to  be  connected  pairwise  for 
fault-tolerance;  the  fully  reconfigurable/shortable  MC-MC 
memory  bus  need  not  be  implemented. 

The  preceding  list  gives  the  only  design  guidelines  that  were  communi¬ 
cated;  the  speciGc  design  and  implementation  decisions  based  on  these  guide¬ 
lines  were  carried  out  completely  by  the  graduate/undergraduate  student 
design  team.  Major  aspects  of  the  design  were  presented  to  Howard  Jay  Siegel 
from  time  to  time  during  the  development  period  and  were  approved  by  him. 


October  1984 


October  1984 


1.7.3  Prototype  Implementation  Summary 


Early  Design  Decisions 

As  a  result  of  experiences  with  the  Motorola  MC68000  CPU  [Mot84a]  in 
earlier  design  and  simulation  experiments  [KuS82],  that  microprocessor  was 
chosen  as  the  basic  computing  element  for  PASM  prototype  PEs,  MCs,  and 
other  system  components.  In  retrospect,  this  has  proved  to  be  a  good  decision: 
the  MC68000  has  been  very  well  received  by  the  computer  industry  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  large  number  of  commercial  products  that  use  this  processor. 
Compilers  and  support  software  are  readily  available.  Also,  in  the  meantime, 
Motorola  has  expanded  the  68000  family  to  include  more  advanced  CPUs  and  a 
wide  variety  of  peripherals. 

Because  of  the  system  budget  and  development  time  constraints,  no  cus¬ 
tom  LSI  or  microprogrammable  bit-slice  designs  could  be  incorporated  in  the 
prototype.  Therefore,  the  prototype  was  designed  to  use  commercial  boards 
wherever  possible  (within  cost  constraints).  Special  function  boards,  where 
needed,  were  studied  carefully  so  that  their  design  could  be  made  general- 
purpose  enough  to  be  used  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  system.  For  example, 
if  all  of  the  specialized  functions  of  the  PEs  and  MCs  are  consolidated  on  one 
board  type,  that  board  can  be  used  in  both  places.  Although  every  effort  was 
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made  to  find  implementation  approaches  that  would  yield  high  performance, 
that  performance  could  be  (and  often  was)  traded  away  for  modularity,  ease  of 
design,  testability,  reduction  in  complexity,  affordability,  or  any  reason  that 
would  allow  the  prototype  to  be  built  in  the  stated  2-year  time  frame  (May 
1984  -  May  1986). 

All  of  the  physical  boards  in  the  prototype  are  in  the  standard  double 
Eurocard  format;  they  are  connected  through  the  VME  bus  [MoM8l]  which  is 
particularly  suited  for  the  Motorola  68000  microprocessor  family.  A  standard 
bus  has  the  advantage  of  readily-available  backplanes,  card  cages,  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Figures  1.7.1  through  1.7.4  show  the  complete  set  of  physical  boards 
developed  or  obtained  commercially  that  are  being  used  to  construct  the  proto¬ 
type.  As  shown,  all  boards  requiring  access  to  the  VME  bus  have  an  “upper” 
96-pin  connector  on  the  backplane  side  of  the  board.  A  VME  bus  backplane 
spans  the  boards  that  are  connected  to  it.  The  “lower”  64-  or  96-pin  connector 
is  reserved  for  user-defined  applications.  Front-panel  male  connections  accept 
flat  “ribbon”  cable  of  varying  widths  terminated  with  an  appropriate  connec¬ 
tor.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  pin  assignments,  cabling  diagrams,  power 
routing,  etc.  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  thesis. 


PE  Design 

The  prototype  PE  consists  of  five  boards:  a  CPU  Board,  two  Memory 
Boards,  an  MC-PE  I/O  Board,  and  a  PE-Network  Interface  Board.  Of  these, 
only  the  CPU  Board  is  a  commercial  product. 

The  CPU  Board  (Figure  1.7.1)  is  the  Motorola  MVME-110  model  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  MC68000  microprocessor,  sockets  for  local  static  RAM  and  EPROM, 
a  serial  port,  programmable  timer,  bus  watchdog  timer,  I/O  channel  interface, 
and  a  VME  bus  interface.  An  MC68010  CPU  can  be  substituted  for  the 
MC68000  yielding  somewhat  better  performance  for  integer  multiplication  and 
division  operations  and  also  providing  support  for  virtual  memory  (re-running 
of  bus  cycles).  There  are  no  provisions  for  a  cache  on  the  board.  Very  limited 
memory  management  support  exists.  The  local  RAM  memory  can  be  user- 
write-protected  but  not  user-read-protected  on  2K-byte  segment  boundaries. 
The  programmable  timer  can  be  user-read-  and  user-write-protected,  but  the 
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Figure  1.7.1  CPU,  Memory,  PE-Network  Interface,  and  MC-PE  I/O 
Boards.  DTRin  and  DTRout  are  connected  to  the  network 
input  and  output,  respectively.  B  and  N  refer  to  the  “bypass” 
and  “normal”  network  DTR  inputs  and  outputs. 
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igure  1.7.2 


Network  Input,  Intermediate,  and  Output  Stage  Boards.  IJl 
and  UO  are  the  "normal”  upper  input  and  output,  respective¬ 
ly.  Similarly,  LI  and  LO  are  the  lower  input  and  output. 
UIB,  UOB,  LIB,  and  LOB  are  the  corresponding  “bypass”  con¬ 
nections. 
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Figure  1.7.3  Parallel  Port  and  Fetch  Unit  Boards. 
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Figure  1.7.4  Disk  Access  Switch,  Disk  Controller,  Partition  Combination, 
and  System  Controller  Boards. 
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serial  port  cannot.  Address  mapping  or  protection  for  VME  bus  addresses 
must  be  done  off-board  since  there  is  no  on-board  area  or  scheme  for  a  memory 
management  unit.  In  the  MVME-110,  the  “lower”  connector  implements  a  sim¬ 
ple  I/O  Channel  Interface  that  can  be  used  to  control  a  variety  of  peripheral 
devices.  This  interface  is  not  used  in  the  PEs  however. 

The  use  of  the  MC68000  or  MC68010  poses  a  potential  problem  for  SIMD 
mode  operation.  The  difficulties  arise  when  an  exception  occurs  (interrupts  are 
masked,  so  they  cannot  occur).  Before  beginning  exception  processing,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  CPU’s  internal  instruction  prefetch  buffer  are  discarded  and 
replaced  with  instructions  of  the  exception  handler.  Since  the  instructions  in 
the  buffer  were  SIMD  instructions,  they  can  never  be  re-retrieved  because  the 
PE  has  already  “taken”  them.  For  many  exceptions  this  is  not  a  problem 
because  there  can  be  no  reasonable  recovery  from  the  error,  e.g.,  bus  error, 
privilege  violation.  However,  some  exceptions  occur  normally,  for  example,  a 
trap  to  a  software  simulation  of  a  floating-point  instruction  or  an  operating  sys¬ 
tem  call.  For  these,  the  compiler  must  arrange  the  PE  instruction  stream  such 
that  the  contents  of  the  prefetch  buffer  may  be  safely  thrown  away.  Since  the 
MC68000  has  a  1-word  prefetch  and  the  MC68010  has  two  words,  either  one  or 
two  “no-operation”  instructions  following  any  instruction  that  can  cause  a 
“legal”  exception  are  needed. 

Each  of  the  Memory  Boards  (Figure  1.7.1)  is  an  arbitrated-access  dual- 
ported  memory.  Since  two  boards  are  being  used,  so  long  as  the  CPU  accesses 
memory  on  one  board  and  the  disk  unit  the  other,  there  are  no  conflicts  and  no 
arbitration  is  done.  When  the  CPU  and  disk  unit  attempt  to  access  the  same 
memory,  they  get  alternating  memory  cycles.  The  CPU  accesses  the  memory 
through  the  upper  backplane  connector  (port  1);  the  MSU  disk  through  the 
lower  (port  2). 

Four  banks  of  nine  sockets  are  provided  on  the  Memory  Board  for 
dynamic  memory  chips.  The  chip  occupying  the  ninth  socket  in  each  bank 
stores  a  parity  bit  associated  with  each  byte.  If  64K-by-l  chips  are  used,  the 
memofy  capacity  per  board  is  256K  bytes;  256K-by-l  chips  give  a  capacity  of 
1M  bytes;  and  lM-by-1  chips  yield  a  total  of  4M  bytes  per  board. 

No  memory  management  functions  are  done  on  the  Memory  Board.  Since 
there  is  no  protection  of  “pages”  of  memory,  user  programs  cannot  be  protected 


from  each  other  and  operating  systems  programs  must  completely  fit  within  the 
CPU  memory  (or  be  subject  to  failure  by  being  corrupted).  The  former  prob¬ 
lem  is  quite  serious  because  it  allows  an  error  in  one  user’s  program  to  destroy 
data  being  loaded/unloaded  into/from  the  other  memory  unit.  Further,  such 
an  error  cannot  be  detected.  This  inhibits  the  usefulness  of  the  double-buffered 
memory  concept  if  correct  operation  is  to  be  guaranteed.  Another  loss  is  that 
no  part  of  the  PE  memory  can  be  safely  reserved  as  a  PE-MSU  message 
exchange  area  because  of  its  vulnerability.  The  lack  of  memory  mapping  or 
even  a  segment  base  register  further  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  PEs.  Since  the 
operating  system  cannot  place  programs  and  data  where  it  wants,  either  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  relocated  by  a  linker-loader  just  before  execution  or  else  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  compiled  and  loaded  such  that  they  all  start  in  the  same  place 
in  physical  memory.  The  former  solution  is  rather  inefficient  because  there  is 
potentially  a  very  large  number  of  relocatable  addresses  in  a  program.  The 
later  solution  is  no  better  in  that  only  one  program  can  reside  and  be  operated 
upon  in  PE  memory  at  once.  Pre-loading  the  double-buffered  memory  with  the 
“next”  program  would  not  prove  to  be  very  useful  since  that  program  will  have 
to  be  moved  in  memory  before  it  is  executed.  Fortunately,  data  can  be  pre- 
loaded  without  penalty.  No  support  for  trapping  shared  memory  addresses  is 
provided  on  the  Memory  Board  either.  Both  memory  mapping  and  protection 
were  traded  away  to  meet  development  time  deadlines  and  to  aid  the  layout, 
debuging,  and  test  processes.  Although  several  commercially-produced  dual- 
ported  memories  are  available,  they  did  not  meet  budgetary  constraints. 

The  MC-PE  I/O  board  (Figure  1.7.1)  handles  instruction  fetching  in  SIMD 
mode.  It  generates  requests  for  SIMD  instructions  and  provides  them  to  the 
PE  CPU  over  the  VME  bus  when  addressed.  Because  the  MC68000  uses  an 
asynchronous  bus  protocol,  the  bus  timeout  is  disabled  for  SIMD  instruction 
fetches.  In  retrospect,  the  SIMD  intruction  fetching  performed  on  the  MC-PE 
I/O  board  would  be  better  if  it  returned  a  “no-operation”  instruction  to  the  PE 
when  no  instruction  from  the  MC  is  available.  The  current  scheme  allows  the 
MC  to  get  the  attention  of  a  PE  in  SIMD  mode  only  by  writing  instructions  to 
it  via  the  Instruction  Broadcast  Register.  This  might  not  be  desirable  in  some 
error  handling  situations. 


Also  on  the  MC-PE  I/O  board  are  a  Condition  Code  Register  and  its 
related  Coml  .ing  Logic  which  are  used  to  send  a  1-bit  condition  code  bit  to 
the  MC  to  be  used  in  forming  a  data  conditional  mask.  A  CPU  chooses  the  bit 
to  send  by  performing  two  actions:  selecting  a  boolean  Combining  Logic  func¬ 
tion  to  perform  on  the  condition  codes  and  then  writing  the  condition  codes  to 
the  Condition  Code  Register.  The  Combining  Logic  functions  are  the  same 
sixteen  boolean  functions  that  are  used  by  the  MC68000  conditional  branch 
instructions  (e.g.,  non-zero,  greater  than,  overflow,  less  than  or  equal).  Condi¬ 
tion  codes  themselves  are  obtained  by  writing  the  lower  byte  of  the  CPU  status 
register  (the  condition  code  byte)  to  the  external  Condition  Code  Register. 
Four  of  the  bits  are  significant  to  the  Combining  Logic:  they  are  the  carry, 
overflow,  negative,  and  zero  flag  bits.  The  Condition  Code  Register  is  accessed 
and  the  Combining  Logic  is  controlled  via  the  VME  bus. 

Two  MC68230  Parallel  I/O  and  Timer  chips  are  also  found  on  the  MC-PE 
I/O  Board.  Each  MC68230  has  two  8-bit  general-purpose  I/O  ports  (A  and  B), 
a  special-function  8-bit  port  (C),  and  a  24-bit  counter.  These  chips  were  pri¬ 
marily  added  as  performance  monitors  to  count  events  of  various  types  (e.g., 
bus  read  cycles,  bus  write  cycles,  accesses  to  the  SJMD  Instruction  Space).  The 
system  clock  can  be  counted  and  used  as  a  “time  base”  to  determine  parame¬ 
ters  such  as  bus  utilization,  percentage  of  accesses  for  SEMD  instructions,  and 
so  on.  Which  events  to  monitor  are  software-selectable  by  setting  I/O  bits  of 
the  A  and  B  ports  in  each  of  the  MC68230  chips.  Also,  these  chips  can  act  as 
general  purpose  interval  timers  for  benchmarking  and  analysis  of  the  execution 
of  programs.  The  timers  are  controlled  via  the  VME  bus. 

A  socket  for  the  Motorola  MC68881  Floating  Point  Co-processor  [Mot85] 
is  also  provided  on  the  MC-PE  I/O  Board.  While  the  MC68881  is  primarily 
intended  for  use  as  a  co-processor  with  a  more  advanced  member  of  the  68000 
family,  the  MC68020  (Mot84b),  it  can  be  used  as  a  peripheral  to  any  CPU. 
This  floating  point  processor,  although  currently  many  times  the  cost  of  an 
MC68000  CPU,  can  significantly  increase  the  processing  rate  of  programs  using 
floating  point  arithmetic.  Without  it,  floating  point  instructions  must  be  simu¬ 
lated  in  software.  The  MC68881  is  controlled  via  the  VME  bus. 

Finally,  the  MC-PE  I/O  Board  has  a  set  of  chips  implementing  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Purpose  Interface  Bus  (GPIB)  standard.  PEs  use  the  bus  to  interrupt  and 


communicate  with  their  MCs.  MCs  can  also  interrupt  the  PEs  over  this  chan¬ 
nel.  There  is  no  hardware  provision  for  detection  of  lost  or  corrupted  messages 
sent  over  the  GPIB  bus.  The  GPIB  bus  controllers  are  accessed  via  the  VME 
bus. 

The  PE-Network  Interface  Board  (Figure  1.7.1)  consists  of  two  MC68230 
parallel  I/O  ports,  a  data  transfer  watchdog  timer,  parity  encoder  and  decoder, 
and  checking  logic  to  ensure  correct  parity  and  path  routing.  One  half  of  each 
of  the  two  MC68230s’  ports  (A  and  B)  is  used  as  DTRin,  the  other  two  halves 
are  used  for  DTRout.  This  organization  was  chosen  because  each  MC68230 
has  only  an  8-bit  data  bus  connection;  therefore,  always  using  them  as  a  pair 
allows  the  CPU  to  read/write  16-bit  data  from/to  the  network  in  one  bus 
cycle.  Two  parity  bits  accompany  each  16-bit  word  passing  through  the  net¬ 
work,  one  for  each  byte. 

A  CPU  requests  a  path  through  the  circuit-switched  Extra  Stage  Cube 
network  by  first  writing  a  16-bit  word  consisting  of  the  destination  and  broad¬ 
cast  tags  to  the  DTRin.  The  network  does  not  begin  to  establish  the  path 
until  the  CPU  sets  the  “Path  Request”  bit  on  port  C.  Because  the  MC68230 
also  has  an  interval  timer,  it  is  set  by  the  CPU  to  an  appropriate  value  and 
used  as  a  path  request  watchdog  timer.  The  CPU  then  polls  the  “Path  Grant” 
bit  on  port  C,  waiting  for  it  to  indicate  that  the  path  has  been  established.  If 
the  path  is  granted,  the  CPU  cancels  the  path  request  watchdog  timer;  other¬ 
wise  the  timer  expires  and  the  CPU  enters  interrupt  processing.  At  this  point, 
the  CPU  can  give  up  or  try  to  establish  the  path  again. 

At  the  destination  end  of  the  network,  the  PE-Network  Interface  Board 
checks  the  incoming  “path  request”  for  good  parity  and  also  compares  the  des¬ 
tination  tag  against  the  destination  PE’s  number.  If  all  is  well,  the  path 
request  signal  is  reflected  back  to  the  source  as  the  “path  grant.”  This  checking 
is  done  on  the  PE-Network  Interface  Board  and  does  not  require  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  destination  PE.  Any  discrepancy  during  the  checks  for  good  parity 
are  routing  result  in  a  “path  grant”  never  being  generated  causing  the  source’s 
path  request  watchdog  timer  to  expire. 

Once  the  path  is  established  correctly,  unidirectional  16-bit  data  transfers 
can  begin.  The  DTRs  engage  in  an  interlocked  handshake  protocol  as 
described  in  the  last  chapter.  Each  time  a  data  item  is  output  from  DTRin 


into  the  network,  the  hardware  data  watchdog  timer  is  enabled.  This  is  done 
automatically  so  that  the  CPU  does  not  have  to  explicitly  set  a  timer  each  time 
it  transfers  a  word  through  the  network.  The  timeout  value  of  the  data  watch¬ 
dog  timer  is  software-controllable  to  accommodate  network  faults  or  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  extra  stage  delays.  As  each  data  item  arrives  at  the  destination,  parity 
is  checked.  If  the  parity  is  incorrect,  no  acknowledgement  is  sent  back  to  the 
source  and  the  data  watchdog  timer  will  expire.  At  this  point,  the  CPU  can 
give  up,  try  to  send  the  data  again,  or  even  try  re-establish  the  path  and  re¬ 
start  the  transfer. 

When  the  transfer  is  complete,  the  source  is  responsible  for  dropping  the 
path  by  writing  the  “Path  Drop”  bit  in  port  C.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  drop  the 
path  while  data  exists  in  the  internal  output  buffers  of  the  DTRs  or  is  being 
transferred  through  the  network. 

Two  other  port  C  bits  are  used  to  control  whether  the  input  (extra)  stage 
and  the  output  stage  are  bypassed  or  not.  Writing  a  final  port  C  bit  places  the 
network  in  a  “fault  diagnosis”  state  during  which  bad  parity  and  routing  condi¬ 
tions  are  reported  to  the  destination  PE  as  well  as  the  source.  This  aids  in  the 
identification  and  location  of  network  faults.  To  provide  the  fault-tolerance, 
the  DTRin  output  and  DTRout  input  are  split  to  provide  both  the  “normal” 
and  the  “bypass”  connections  to  the  Extra  Stage  Cube  network.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  normal  and  bypass  signals  leave  the  board  through  a  single  con¬ 
nector  as  shown  in  Figure  1.7.2. 

Another  single-point  failure  that  can  occur  is  a  fault  in  the  “Path 
Request”  or  “Path  Grant”  signals.  These  are  not  duplicated  either  in  the 
cabling  nor  in  the  network  itself.  Thus  a  single  “stuck-at”  path  request  signal 
in  one  stage  of  the  network  will  be  propagated  through  all  of  the  remaining 
stages.  Even  though  the  input  and  output  stage  bypass  controls  are  not  repli¬ 
cated,  they  are  not  a  single-point  failures  since  the  state  that  they  are  causing 
can  be  deduced  and  accommodated.  The  PE-Network  Interface  Board  is 
accessed  via  the  VME  bus. 

A  five-card-wide  VME  backplane  connects  all  of  the  boards  of  a  given  PE. 
Also,  the  lower  connectors  of  the  MC-PE  I/O  boards  of  PEs  in  an  MC-group 
are  tied  together  and  connected  to  the  MC.  These  lines  carry  the  PE  instruc¬ 
tions  broadcast  by  the  MC,  enable  signals,  and  GPIB  bus  signals. 


PEs  lack  an  NIU.  This  implies  that  all  shared  memory  requests  must  be 
handled  in  software.  The  network  is  unidirectional;  therefore,  shared  memory 
requests  will  be  rather  costly.  While  the  interlocked  handshake  and  parity 
checking  of  the  network  interface  prevents  loss  or  damage  to  messages,  han¬ 
dling  network  re-tries  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  CPU.  Network  fault 
diagnosis  also  requires  explicit  CPU  support.  No  DMA  capability  has  been 
implemented  either.  Thus  no  local-remote  memory  copy  operations  via  the 
network  can  be  done  without  explicit  CPU  instructions.  All  of  these  “omis¬ 
sions”  are  the  result  of  limited  budget  and  development  time. 

The  set  of  PE  boards  can  be  used  in  any  PASM  system  up  to  N  =  128  and 
N/Q=8.  The  board  limiting  N  is  the  PE-Network  Interface  because  the 
(n  +  l)-bit  destination  and  broadcast  tags  must  be  packed  into  a  16-bit  word. 
Since  the  GPEB  bus  limits  the  number  of  talkers/listeners  to  be  sixteen,  no 
more  than  eight  PEs  and  the  MC  may  share  it. 

Interconnection  Network  Design 

The  interconnection  network  is  an  Extra  Stage  Cube  with  n  +  1  (five) 
stages.  It  is  made  up  of  three  types  of  boards:  Input  Stage  Boards,  Intermedi¬ 
ate  Stage  Boards,  and  Output  Stage  Boards  (Figure  1.7.2).  There  are  N/2 
(eight)  boards  of  the  same  type  in  each  stage,  each  board  implementing  a  2- 
by-2  crossbar  switch.  As  a  result  of  network  simulation  studies,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  ordering  of  the  stages  should  be  Input  (cube3),  Intermediate 
(cube0),  Intermediate  (cubej,  Intermediate  (cube2),  and  Output  (cube3)  for  the 
best  performance  during  the  path  establishment  phase  [DaS85b,  Da085j. 

Each  board  type  centers  around  a  synchronous  finite-state  machine  which 
controls  four  banks  of  line  drivers  using  four  signals,  Cj_4  (Figure  1.7.5).  For 
example,  to  perform  the  "straight”  connection,  C,  and  C4  are  asserted;  the 
lower  broadcast  is  performed  by  asserting  C3  and  C4.  The  finite  state  machine 
changes  state  during  path  establishment  and  path  drop  operations.  It  also  con¬ 
trols  the  combination  of  destination-to-source  handshake  signals  that  result 
from  broadcast  connections.  The  Input  and  Output  Stage  Boards  have  addi¬ 
tional  circuitry  to  implement  the  “bypass”  connections. 
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Tbe  Input  Stage  Board  accepts  signals  from  two  different  PE-Network 
Interface  boards  at  two  front-panel  connectors.  Two  sets  of  data  and 
handshake  signals  from  the  same  PE  appear  at  each  connector:  one  for  the 
“normal”  path  and  one  for  the  “bypass”  path.  Signals  that  control  the  net¬ 
work  such  as  “Path  Request,”  “Path  Grant,”  and  the  normal/bypass  selection 
are  not  replicated  on  a  connector.  The  Output  Stage  Board  is  similar  in  that  it 
also  has  two  front-panel  connectors  that  carry  signals  to  two  different  PE- 
Network  Interface  boards.  All  communication  between  network  boards  occurs 
via  rear-panel  connectors  and  parallel  flat  cabling. 


MC  Design 

A  prototype  MC  consists  of  six  boards:  a  CPU  Board,  two  Memory 
Boards,  an  MC-PE  I/O  Board,  a  Fetch  Unit  Board,  and  two  Parallel  Port 
Boards.  Of  these,  only  the  CPU  Board  is  a  commercial  product. 

The  MC  is  organized  in  a  “Master  MC  CPU  -  Master/slave  FBU” 
configuration.  Characteristics  of  the  CPU  Board,  Memory  Boards,  and  the 
MC-PE  I/O  Board  were  described  earlier. 

Each  of  the  Memory  Boards  (Figure  1.7.1)  is  the  arbitrated-access  dual- 
ported  memory  described  earlier.  The  CPU  accesses  the  memory  through  the 
upper  backplane  connector  (port  1);  the  Control  Storage  disk  through  the  lower 
(port  2).  Comments  about  the  lack  of  memory  management,  protection,  cache, 
and  other  features  that  were  made  in  the  PE  description  section  can  also  be 
applied  to  the  MC  design  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  No  reconfigurable 
MC-MC  memo.y  bus  scheme  (Figure  1.6.7)  nor  a  pairwise  MC-MC  memory 
connection  has  been  implemented  in  the  prototype.  Such  a  scheme  would  have 
required  the  design  of  at  least  two  additional  board  types;  one  to  interface  the 
VME  bus  Memory  Board(s)  to  the  MC  and  the  other  to  interface  the  FBU 
Memory  (not  a  VME  bus)  to  the  FBU.  Sharing  the  MC  memory  space  among 
two  or  more  MCs  would  have  also  complicated  the  software  that  each  MC  uses 
to  manage  its  own  memory  space. 

While  the  MC-PE  I/O  Board  is  used  in  both  the  MC  and  PEs,  it  is  popu¬ 
lated  with  different  chips  depending  on  its  location.  In  the  MCs,  this  board 
would  use  an  extra  chip  that  acts  as  a  GPIB  controller.  Since  the  GPIB 


requires  just  one  of  these  chips  per  bus,  it  seemed  logical  to  situate  it  in  the 
MC.  MCs  probably  would  not  typically  need  to  perform  floating  point  opera¬ 
tions;  therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  MC68881  Floating  Point  Co-Processor 
will  be  installed  on  MC-PE  I/O  Boards  in  PEs.  Further,  MCs  do  not  need  the 
Condition  Code  Register  and  Combining  Logic  on  their  boards;  however,  they 
do  need  an  N/Q-bit  Data  Conditional  Mask  Register  to  accept  the  condition 
codes  from  the  PEs.  An  8-bit  register  is  used  for  this  purpose,  four  bits  for  the 
condition  codes  themselves  and  a  “presence”  bit  that  indicates  when  each  of 
the  PEs  has  written  its  condition  codes.  The  current  implementation  of  the 
board  limits  N/Q  to  be  four  due  to  the  size  of  this  register.  A  slight  re-design 
could  remove  this  restriction,  leaving  the  N/Q  =8  limit  due  to  the  GPIB  esta¬ 
blished  earlier.  Finally,  a  4-bit  register  appears  on  the  MC-PE  I/O  board  that 
is  used  by  an  MC  to  contribute  its  local  “if  any”-type  condition  and  synchroni¬ 
zation  signal  to  the  “MC  status  tree”  and  to  retrieve  the  global  result  and  syn¬ 
chronization  information. 

The  Fetch  Unit  Board  (Figure  1.7.3)  consists  of  an  FBU  and  32K  bytes  of 
fast  static  FBU  Memory.  As  detailed  earlier,  the  FBU  Memory  contains  only 
PE  instructions  for  SIMD  programs.  Like  the  dynamic  Memory  Boards, 
memory  access  is  arbitrated  between  the  FBU  and  disk  “ports.”  The  FBU  feeds 
a  PE  Instruction  Queue  which  holds  64  16-bit  instruction  words  and  the  4-bit 
enable  signals  that  accompany  each  of  them.  The  enable  signal  width  limits 
the  use  of  this  board  to  systems  where  N/Q =4.  A  16-bit-word  Immediate 
Broadcast  Register  and  a  4-bit  Enable  Signal  Register  are  writable  from  the 
MC  CPU. 

Internally,  the  FBU  consists  of  a  finite-state  machine  that  controls  the 
fetching  of  the  PE  instructions  from  FBU  memory  and  the  filling  of  the  PE 
Instruction  Queue.  It  is  controlled  by  the  MC  CPU  via  three  registers:  BASE, 
START,  and  COUNT.  BASE  acts  as  a  segment  base  register;  therefore,  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  freely  relocated  in  FBU  Memory.  The  starting  FPC  is  calculated 
by  the  FBU  by  adding  BASE  and  START.  COUNT  is  an  8-bit  register  that 
holds  the  number  of  16-bit  words  that  should  be  fetched.  Because  68000 
instructions  are  always  an  integral  number  of  16-bit  words  in  length,  COUNT 
gives  a  word  rather  than  byte  count;  therefore,  up  to  255  words  can  be  fetched 
and  broadcast  using  one  START-COUNT  setting.  For  efficiency  reasons,  the 
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START  and  COUNT  registers  are  arranged  in  memory  such  that  they  can  be 
written  by  a  single  68000  instruction. 

One  problem  with  the  current  FBU  design  is  that  the  MC  CPU  is 
prevented  from  writing  BASE,  START,  or  COUNT  while  the  finite-state 
machine  is  operating  on  the  current  “work”  specified  by  the  registers’  contents. 
Of  course,  this  is  what  is  desired.  The  problem  is  that  delaying  the  write  abo 
prevents  an  acknowledge  signal  from  being  returned  to  the  MC  CPU  for  an 
unspecified  time,  i.e.,  due  to  the  PEs  not  emptying  the  queue,  and  causes  inter¬ 
rupts  to  be  ignored  for  the  duration.  This  was  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter 
when  this  MC  organization  was  presented. 

Here  some  approaches  to  prevent  the  MC  CPU  from  being  blocked  are 
presented.  One  approach  would  be  to  immediately  cause  the  bus  cycle  to  be 
terminated  by  having  the  FBU  generate  a  bus  error  if  it  b  busy.  The  MC  CPU 
could  check  if  it  was  trying  to  write  the  FBU  and  if  so,  try  again  later.  The 
current  design  generates  a  bus  error  but  only  after  a  bus  watchdog  timer 
expires.  Thb  prevents  this  waiting  time  from  being  used  more  productively 
and  locks  out  interrupts  as  dbcussed  earlier.  Another  approach  to  the  problem 
would  be  to  add  an  “FBU  work  queue”  that  would  automatically  interrupt  the 
MC  CPU  when  a  “high-water-mark”  of  work  was  exceeded.  Another  interrupt 
could  be  generated  at  a  “low-water-mark”  to  induce  hysteresb.  Both  of  these 
schemes  prevent  the  MC  CPU  from  blocking. 

The  Parallel  Port  Boards  (Figure  1.7.3)  are  used  for  general-purpose  com¬ 
munication  between  the  MCs  and  the  SCU,  the  MCs  and  Control  Storage,  and 
between  the  MCs  and  the  Memory  Management  System.  A  Parallel  Port 
Board  has  two  MC68230  parallel  ports  and  two  front-panel  connectors.  One 
half  of  each  MC68230  port  b  set  up  for  8-bit  unidirectional  output;  the  other 
half  for  input.  Therefore,  one  board  can  implement  two  bi-directional  parallel 
channeb.  CPUs  access  the  Parallel  Port  Board  via  the  I/O  Channel  Interface. 

The  first  port  on  the  first  Parallel  Port  Board  is  connected  to  the  SCU;  the 
other  port  is  connected  to  the  Directory  Processor  in  the  Memory  Management 
System.  One  of  the  ports  on  the  second  board  is  used  for  direct  communica¬ 
tion  to  Control  Storage. 

MCs  lack  a  network  to  communicate  among  themselves  (other  than  the  1- 
bit  status  tree).  Thb  b  not  a  particularly  serious  problem  but  probably 


restricts  the  range  of  control  and  synchronization  operations  the  MCs  can  do 
efficiently.  For  example,  semaphore  handling  in  MIMD  mode  will  either  have 
to  be  carried  out  entirely  at  the  PE  level  or  else  will  involve  the  SCU  to  a 
greater  extent  than  necessary.  Lack  of  a  DMA  controller  is  also  a  loss, 
although  not  as  great  a  one  as  for  the  PEs.  Although  the  MCs  do  not  have  a 
PE  address  mask  decoder,  the  number  of  unique  PE  address  masks  that  can  be 
specified  for  an  N-PE  system  is  given  by  22n.  For  N=16,  the  number  of  masks 
is  only  256;  therefore,  the  16-bit  general  masks  associated  with  each  PE  address 
mask  can  easily  be  stored  in  MC  memory  and  accessed  by  a  single  table-look¬ 
up  operation.  This  scheme  is  most  appropriate  for  machine  sizes  up  to  and 
including  N=64. 

The  boards  comprising  an  MC  communicate  via  a  six -slot  VME  backplane 
with  the  exception  of  the  Parallel  Port  Boards  that  use  the  I/O  Channel  Inter¬ 
face.  The  MC  MC-PE  I/O  Board  and  Fetch  Unit  Board  have  their  connectors 
tied  to  each  of  the  PE  MC-PE  I/O  Boards  for  instruction  broadcast  and  GPIB 
communication. 

Control  Storage  and  MSU  Design 

Both  Control  Storage  and  an  MSU  consist  of  five  board  types:  a  CPU 
Board,  a  Disk  Controller  Board,  two  Memory  Boards,  a  Disk  Access  Switch 
Board  for  each  memory  that  the  disk  serves,  and  Parallel  Port  Boards  for  each 
device  that  can  request  service  from  the  disk.  Of  these,  both  the  CPU  Board 
and  Disk  Controller  Board  are  commercial  products.  The  disks  themselves  are 
Maxtor  85M-byte  Winchester-technology  devices.  Only  one  disk  unit  per  MSU 
or  Control  Storage  is  used. 

The  CPU  Board,  Memory  Boards,  and  Parallel  Port  Boards  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  described.  Control  Storage  has  five  Disk  Access  Switch  Boards,  one  for 
each  of  the  MC  memories  and  one  for  the  SCU  memory.  Each  of  the  MSUs 
has  four  Disk  Access  Switch  Boards,  one  for  each  of  the  PE  memories  it  serves. 
Requests  for  Control  Storage  disk  service  come  from  any  of  the  MCs,  the  SCU, 
or  the  Input/Output  Processor  {part  of  the  Memory  Management  System). 
Therefore,  six  Parallel  Port  Board  channels  (three  boards)  are  needed.  MSUs 
need  only  two  channels  since  they  receive  commands  from  either  the  Command 
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Distribution  Processor  (part  of  the  Memory  Management  System)  or  the 
Input/Output  Processor. 

The  Disk  Controller  Board  is  the  Motorola  MVME-320  (Figure  1.7.4) 
which  can  control  a  variety  of  Winchester-technology  (hard  disk)  and  floppy 
disk  units.  It  can  control  up  to  four  disk  units  at  a  time,  two  of  them  Win¬ 
chesters.  although  in  the  present  application,  it  will  control  just  one.  As  more 
disk  space  is  needed,  disk  units  can  be  added  without  the  need  to  change  con¬ 
trollers.  The  MVME-320  has  an  on-board  CPU  (non-68000-family)  and  a  DMA 
controller.  The  controller  is  programmed  by  the  MC68000  CPU  and  transfers 
its  data  to  the  Memory  Boards  via  the  VME  bus. 

The  Disk  Access  Switch  Board  (Figure  1.7.4)  is  designed  to  interface  the 
second  port  of  the  dual-ported  memories  to  a  VME  bus.  Consider  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  loading  a  PE  memory  from  an  MSU.  First,  the  MSU  CPU  sets  the  Disk 
Access  Switch  Board  to  connect  it  to  one  of  the  two  PE  memory  units  (recall 
there  are  two  PE  memory  boards,  each  of  which  has  a  “port  2”).  Next,  the 
data  to  be  loaded  is  retrieved  from  the  disk  unit  by  instructing  the  Disk  Con¬ 
troller  to  fetch  one  or  more  disk  blocks  and  to  store  them  “through”  the 
switch,  thus  avoiding  the  MSU  memory.  For  output  from  a  PE  memory,  the 
Disk  Controller  can  be  instructed  to  fetch  from  the  PE  memory  through  the 
switch,  also  avoiding  the  MSU  memory. 

Due  to  the  comparatively  long  times  needed  to  read/write  the  disk  media 
(compared  to  primary  memory  access)  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  for  the 
MSU  CPU  to  buffer  disk  blocks  in  its  own  memory  temporarily  before  they  are 
written  to  the  PE  memory  or  after  they  are  read  from  the  PE  memory.  This  is 
especially  true  when  processed  data  needs  to  be  unloaded  from  the  PE 
memories  before  data  for  the  next  task  can  be  loaded.  If  the  unloaded  data 
had  to  be  written  onto  the  disk  immediately,  this  might  interfere  with  the  disk 
accesses  needed  to  retrieve  the  data  for  the  next  task.  If  an  memory  schedul¬ 
ing  policy  calls  for  anticipatory  prefetches,  the  MSU  memory  would  also  be 
used  to  temporarily  store  the  disk  blocks  that  may  be  needed.  When  the 
blocks  are  demanded,  they  can  then  be  read  from  the  MSU  memory  and  stored 
through  the  switch  much  faster  than  if  the  access  required  a  disk  read  opera¬ 
tion. 


When  several  PEs  are  to  be  loaded  with  the  same  data,  it  would  be 
inefficient  to  fetch  and  store  to  each  of  them  individually.  The  Disk  Access 
Switch  Board  has  been  designed  to  allow  two  or  more  of  the  boards  to  be 
“lashed  together”  so  that  when  the  MSU  CPU  stores  through  one  switch,  the 
data  is  broadcasted  to  all  of  the  selected  PE  memory  units  simultaneously. 
The  current  board  design  limits  the  number  of  boards  that  can  be  “lashed”  to 
eight;  therefore,  an  machine  size  which  has  N/Q  greater  than  eight  cannot  take 
advantage  of  leading  the  PEs  in  one  step. 

The  Disk  Access  Switch  Boards  lack  DMA  capability.  This  would  be  of 
great  use  to  allow  the  MSU  or  Control  Storage  CPU  to  perform  other  tasks 
such  as  file  system  operations  while  the  data  loading/unloading  operations  are 
being  performed.  In  this  application,  the  DMA  controller  would  be  made  to  be 
programmable  via  the  MSU  VME  bus,  but  would  control  the  transfer  of  data 
between  port  2  of  the  MSU  memory  and  port  2  of  the  PEs.  This  would 
prevent  the  MSU  to  PE  transfer  from  interfering  with  the  disk  unit  to  MSU 
Memory  transfer. 


System  Control  Unit  Design 

The  prototype  SCU  consists  of  a  CPU  Board,  two  Memory  Boards,  a  Par¬ 
tition  Combination  Board,  a  System  Controller  Board  (MVME-050),  an  Ether¬ 
net  Interface  Board,  and  several  Parallel  Port  Boards.  The  CPU  Board, 
Memory  Boards,  and  Parallel  Port  Boards  have  been  described  earlier.  The 
SCU  needs  parallel  ports  to  communicate  with  each  of  the  MCs,  Control 
Storage,  the  Directory  Processor,  and  the  Input/Output  Processor  for  a  total  of 
seven  channels  (four  boards). 

The  SCU  for  the  prototype  is  responsible  for  the  overall  orchestration  of 
the  activities  of  the  system.  It  shares  its  mass  storage  device,  Control  Storage, 
with  the  MCs.  In  order  to  allow  a  larger  group  of  users  to  access  PASM,  the 
SCU  will  serve  as  a  link  between  PASM  and  the  Engineering  Computer  Net¬ 
work  (ECN).  ECN  is  a  local  network  of  20-30  computers  of  varying  capability 
at  Purdue  University.  A  PASM  user’s  terminal  will  be  physically  connected  to 
an  ECN  host  computer.  The  host  will  provide  the  environment  for  the 
development,  compilation,  and  debugging  of  SIMD  and  MIMD  programs  to 
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prevent  the  SCU  microprocessor  from  being  burdened.  Commands  (jobs)  ini¬ 
tiated  by  users  are  sent  by  the  host  to  the  SCU,  which  schedules  the  jobs  to  be 
run  on  the  parallel  machine.  ECN  communication  will  be  accomplished  via  the 
Ethernet  Interface  Board. 

The  Partition  Combination  Board  (Figure  1.7.4)  controls  the  combination 
of  a  variety  of  signals  for  partitions  consisting  of  more  than  one  MC-group. 
The  SCU  programs  the  combination  logic  to  indicate  the  assignment  of  MC- 
groups  into  partitions.  To  implement  the  global  “if-any”  conditional  calcula¬ 
tion,  each  MC  sends  a  1-bit  local  condition  and  a  1-bit  local  synchronization 
signal  to  this  board  and  each  receives  a  1-bit  global  condition  and  a  1-bit  global 
synchronization  signal  in  return.  Similarly,  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  PEs  in  a 
multiple  MC-group  partition  request  an  instruction  before  any  MC  releases  one, 
each  MC  contributes  its  local  combined  PE  instruction  request  to  this  board 
and  receives  a  global  PE  instruction  request  appropriate  to  the  partition. 

The  Partition  Combination  Board  also  distributes  reset  signals  to  the  MCs 
used  during  boot-up  procedures.  In  addition,  the  timing  of  the  global  refresh  of 
dynamic  memory  is  controlled  by  this  board.  Refresh  is  done  by  all  Memory 
Boards  in  the  system  simultaneously.  Failure  to  do  so  would  allow  PEs  and 
MCs  to  cause  each  other  to  have  to  wait  during  refresh  cycles.  This  is  clearly 
undesirable  behavior  for  large  systems  in  which  there  is  a  high  likelihood  that 
some  Memory  Board  would  need  refreshing. 

The  SCU  is  a  convenient  place  to  locate  system  peripherals  such  as  a 
time-of-day  clock,  printer,  the  system  console,  system  status  displays,  boot-up 
floppy  disk  drive,  backup  tape  drive,  and  so  on.  The  System  Controller  Board 
simplifies  interfacing  many  of  these  functions  to  the  SCU. 

Memory  Management  System  Design 

The  Memory  Management  System  is  the  least-well-defined  part  of  the 
PASM  prototype,  mainly  because  the  number  of  processors  needed  and  the  best 
way  to  arrange  them  will  depend  on  how  the  operating  system  is  written. 
Currently,  plans  are  to  place  three  of  the  Memory  Management  System  proces¬ 
sors,  the  Directory  Processor,  Memory  Scheduling  Processor,  and  Command 
Distribution  Processor  on  the  same  VME  bus  together  with  one  or  more 
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Memory  Boards.  The  shared  memory  space  provided  by  the  Memory  Boards 
would  be  used  to  store  operating  system  tables  that  are  needed  by  all  three 
processors.  In  order  to  reduce  contention  to  the  shared  memory,  the  three  pro¬ 
cessors  would  execute  programs  stored  locally  in  the  CPU  Board  EPROM  area 
and  store  local  data  in  the  CPU  Board  RAM.  AJso  to  reduce  bus  contention, 
inter-CPU  communication  would  be  via  parallel  ports.  Recall  that  the  Parallel 
Port  Boards  use  the  I/O  Channel  Interface  and  not  the  VME  bus. 

As  shown  in  Figure  1.4.2,  the  Directory  Processor  communicates  with  each 
of  the  MCs,  the  SCU,  and  with  the  Memory  Scheduling  Processor.  Therefore, 
six  parallel  port  channels  are  required.  The  Memory  Scheduling  Processor 
needs  only  two  connections:  one  with  the  Directory  Processor  and  one  with  the 
Command  Distribution  Processor.  The  Command  Distribution  Processor  con¬ 
trols  the  four  MSUs  and  also  communicates  with  the  Memory  Scheduling  Pro¬ 
cessor  and  the  Input/Output  Processor  for  a  total  of  six  parallel  port  channels. 

The  last  processor  involved  in  memory  management  is  the  Input/Output 
Processor.  Its  role  is  to  be  in  distributing  data  arriving  from  external  sources 
among  the  MSUs  and  Control  Storage.  It  may  have  a  second  Ethernet  port 
with  ECN  so  that  I/O  devices  on  other  ECN  machines  can  send  or  receive  data 
to/from  PASM  without  bothering  the  SCU. 

The  Input/Output  Processor  is  to  consist  of  a  CPU  Board,  two  Memory 
Boards,  five  Disk  Access  Switch  Boards,  and  a  number  of  Parallel  Port  Boards. 
The  Disk  Access  Switch  Boards  allow  the  processor  to  read  or  write  data  into 
the  second  port  of  the  Control  Storage  and  MSU  memories.  A  transfer  of  data 
from  the  “world”  external  to  PASM  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  MSUs 
might  proceed  as  follows.  Data  is  first  retrieved  from  an  external  source  by  the 
Input/Output  Processor  and  placed  in  its  memory.  From  there,  the  processor 
can  decide  how  it  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  MSUs  (e.g.,  each  gets  a  copy, 
each  gets  every  N/Q’th  “row”  of  data).  Next  the  Input/Output  Processor  sets 
the  Disk  Access  Switch  Boards  to  connect  them  to  the  correct  MSU  memories. 
After  consulting  with  the  MSU  processors  about  where  the  data  should  be  writ¬ 
ten,  the  transfer  can  be  performed. 

The  Input/Output  Processor  is  functionally  similar  to  the  actions  of 
MPP's  staging  memory  in  that  a  single  stream  of  data  can  be  distributed 
among  the  array  of  PEs.  However,  MPP’s  staging  memory  is  much  larger  and 
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faster  than  the  Input/Output  Processor  and  can  process  and  reformat  entire 
vectors  of  data  simultaneously:  the  Input/Output  Processor  is  a  word-at-a-time 
'  device.  MPP’s  staging  memory  can  also  handle  real-time  data  input  and  out¬ 
put;  the  Input/Output  Processor  cannot.  The  staging  memory  achieves  its 
speed  because  it  is  special-purpose  hardware  that  performs  the  coordinated 
movements  of  data  between  internal  memories.  While  it  allows  some  rather 
sophisticated  byte-stream  transformations,  it  is  not  completely  flexible  like  the 
Input/Output  Processor.  For  example,  it  cannot  perform  any  data-dependent 
operations  such  as  clipping  or  thresholding. 

Real-time  I/O  is  an  acknowledged  problem  for  the  PASM  prototype.  The 
PE  memories  are  at  least  two  steps  away  from  the  I/O  device:  data  must  first 
be  read  by  the  Input/Output  Processor,  then  written  to  the  MSU  Memory,  and 
finally  written  into  the  PE  Memory.  Ideally,  a  set  of  Disk  Access  Switch 
Boards  fed  by  a  high-speed  switch  distributing  the  real-time  I/O  device’s  data 
would  be  used  to  eliminate  the  “middlemen”  MSU  and  Input/Output  Proces¬ 
sors. 


CHAPTER  8 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  PROTOTYPE 


This  chapter  bridges  the  gap  between  the  previous  summary  of  the  PASM 
prototype  and  the  proposal  of  a  design  and  implementation  for  a  1024-PE 
PASM  system.  It  draws  on  the  experience  of  designing  and  building  the  PASM 
prototype  and  is  a  “self-criticism”  of  its  implementation  scalability. 

The  number  of  physical  boards  required  to  build  the  PASM  prototype  is 
summarized  in  Table  1.8.1.  For  comparison,  the  number  of  boards  required  to 
build  a  PASM  system  of  1024  PEs  and  32  MCs  using  the  same  technology  is 
given.  Clearly,  the  implementation  scalability  of  the  PEs  and  interconnection 
network  is  poor.  The  MC  and  MSU  implementations  are  less  critical,  but 
improvements  need  to  be  sought. 

There  are  clearly  too  many  boards  per  PE  in  the  prototype  for  implemen¬ 
tation  scalability.  Some  of  the  problem  areas  in  the  prototype  PE  implementa¬ 
tion  will  now  be  discussed. 

The  high  board  count  is  due  in  part  to  the  double  Eurocard  VME  bus 
standard  which  calls  for  a  rather  small  board  area.  Approximately  10-20  per¬ 
cent  of  each  board’s  area  is  dedicated  to  chips  associated  with  the  VME  bus 
interface,  the  I/O  Channel  Interface  (which  is  not  used  at  all  in  the  PEs),  or 
the  sockets  used  to  interface  the  board  with  the  backplane.  A  considerable 
amount  of  space  could  be  saved  by  not  replicating  these  items  as  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  if  a  single-board  PE  were  designed.  Simply  using  the  CPU  bus  directly 
rather  than  the  VME  bus  would  eliminate  bus  drivers  that  currently  waste 
board  area,  consume  power,  and  add  to  propagation  delays. 

Another  problem  is  the  path  width  of  the  interconnection  network:  sixteen 
data  bits,  two  parity  bits,  and  several  control  lines  are  required  for  both  the 
paths  from  the  PE  to  the  input  of  the  network  and  from  the  output  of  the 
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Table  1.8.1.  Physical  board  requirements  using  prototype  implementation 
technology. 


COMPONENT 

GENERAL 

EXPRESSION 

PROTOTYPE 

IMPLEMENTATION 

FULL  PASM 

IMPLEMENTATION 

PE 

5N 

80 

5120 

NETWORK 

y(log2N+i) 

40 

5632 

MC 

7Q 

28 

224 

MSU 

•5 

36 

288 
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network  back  to  the  PE.  The  situation  is  further  exacerbated  by  an  additional 
fully  redundant  path  between  the  input  and  output  of  the  network  and  the  PE 
DTRs.  This  results  in  a  complete  board  being  used  for  this  PE-network  inter¬ 
face. 

Separate  data  paths  are  used  between  the  MC  and  the  PEs  for  broadcast¬ 
ing  instructions  and  for  the  asynchronous  MC-PE  communication.  Further, 
the  MC-PE  communication  uses  parallel  data  transfers.  A  great  deal  of  board 
area  and  connector  space  is  dedicated  to  this  communication.  Clearly,  instruc¬ 
tion  broadcasts  should  be  carried  on  parallel  lines,  but  the  low-traffic  MC-PE 
communication  channel  is  probably  not  worthy  of  fully-parallel  connections. 

The  double-buffered  dynamic  memory  is  complicated  by  the  need  to  arbi¬ 
trate  the  asynchronous  requests  arriving  from  the  CPU  and  the  disk  port  and 
by  the  need  to  refresh  the  dynamic  memory.  The  separate  16-bit  data  and  23- 
bit  address  paths  between  the  MSU  and  PE  are  also  taking  up  too  much  board 
area.  The  memory  lacks  error  detection  and  correction  (ECC)  logic  to  allow 
recovery  from  single  memory  errors.  Such  errors  will  become  more  likely  as  the 
total  amount  of  memory  becomes  larger  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  1024-PE 
PASM  implementation. 

The  other  component  for  which  the  prototype  implementation  is  not  scal¬ 
able  is  the  interconnection  network.  Each  Network  Interchange  Box  board 
implements  a  2-by-2  crossbar  that  is  sixteen  data  bits,  two  parity  bits,  and 
several  control  bits  in  width.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  board  is  dedicated  to 
lines  rather  than  chips.  Not  enough  experience  has  been  gained  to  determine  if 
the  redundant  PE-Network  connections  actually  enhance  the  overall  system 
reliability. 

Board  count  reductions  in  the  MCs  and  MSUs  are  less  critically  needed, 
but  will  result  automatically  if  appropriate  steps  are  taken  in  the  PEs  to  reduce 
data  path  width  and  to  place  CPU,  memory,  and  communications  on  the  same 
board.  A  high-speed  I/O  channel  allowing  direct  access  to  the  PE  memories  is 
highly  desirable  for  real-time  processing. 

The  next  chapter  explores  some  of  the  tradeoffs  to  be  considered  for  a 
1024-PE  PASM  system. 


CHAPTER  0 


TOWARD  A  1024-PE  PASM  SYSTEM 


Id  this  chapter,  specific  performance  goals  are  outlined  for  a  1024-PE 
PASM  system  and  the  hardware  required  to  achieve  them  is  detailed.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  physical  system  layout  and  interconnection. 


1.0.1  Performance  Goals 

Because  image  processing  is  one  of  the  primary  forces  driving  the  PASM 
“design  philosophy,”  some  performance  goals  should  be  set  before  arbitrarily 
deciding  that  1024  PEs  are  “enough.”  One  goal  should  be  the  processing  of 
lK-by-lK  monochrome  images  (one  byte  per  pixel)  at  TV  rates  (30 
images/second).  The  processing  should  be  a  significant  enhancement  algorithm 
such  as  contrast  enhancement  or  edge  sharpening.  The  performance  of  such 
algorithms  is  dominated  by  the  time  spent  in  fetching  pixel  values  from 
memory.  Thus  by  counting  the  number  of  times  each  pixel  is  fetched,  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  number  of  instructions  the  machine  must  execute  per  second 
can  be  derived.  Suppose  that  a  good  edge  sharpening  algorithm  uses  5-by-5 
pixel  “windows”  which  must  be  compared  at  each  “match  position”  in  the 
image  to  enhance  the  edge.  Each  pixel  would  then  be  fetched  up  to  25  times, 
once  for  each  “match  position.”  If  20  machine  cycles  are  required  to  fetch  each 
pixel  (appropriate  for  68000-family  processors,  including  requisite  index  calcula¬ 
tions),  500  machine  cycles  are  expended  on  processing  each  pixel.  Since  1K- 
by-lK  times  30  pixels  must  be  processed  per  second  (30M  pixels/sce),  the 
machine  must  provide  15  Giga-cycles  per  second.  Current  microprocessors  in 
the  68000  family  have  12.5  to  16.67  MHz  clocks,  making  1024  processors 
sufficient  to  achieve  this  processing  rate.  If  more  complex  algorithms  are  to  be 


executed,  the  number  of  PEs  or  speed  of  the  CPUs  can  be  increased  or  the  pro¬ 
cessing  rate  can  be  reduced. 

Another  goal  determines  the  desired  memory  size  for  each  PE.  Satellite 
images  approaching  5000-by-5000  pixels  are  now  being  considered  by  those 
involved  in  digital  photogrammetry.  Often  these  images  have  data  from 
several  sensors,  resulting  in  storage  requirements  of  several  bytes  per  pixel. 
Assuming  four  bytes/pixel,  100M  bytes  of  memory  are  required.  If  each  of  the 
1024  PE  memory  units  had  a  capacity  of  128K  bytes  and  the  image  were  distri¬ 
buted  evenly  among  the  PEs,  five  bytes  per  pixel  could  be  stored  in  each  PE. 
This  could  be  the  entire  image  as  well  as  a  “working  image”  of  one  byte  per 
pixel. 

In  order  to  compare  the  memory  requirements  of  the  PASM  prototype  and 
1024-PE  PASM  system,  a  fixed  subimage  size  (image  size  per  PE)  is  assumed. 
Therefore,  the  minimum  memory  requirement  for  a  prototype  PE  would  also  be 
128K  bytes.  Because  the  prototype  is  being  used  as  a  research  system  and  is 
required  to  store  and  process  large  images,  significantly  larger  memories  than 
128K  bytes  are  being  used.  The  prototype  does  not  have  sufficient  memory  to 
hold  5K-by-5K  images  in  memory;  however,  lK-by-lK  images  can  be  stored 
and  processed,  although  not  as  fast  as  a  1024-PE  system. 


1.0.2  Hardware  Constraints 

Frequently  in  image  processing  algorithms,  a  PE  must  transfer  its  subim¬ 
age  edge  pixels  to  neighboring  PEs.  As  subimages  become  smaller,  the  use  of 
DMA  for  the  “block  transfers”  becomes  less  efficient  due  to  setup  overhead  of 
the  DMA  controller.  Because  of  this,  the  interconnection  network  also  experi¬ 
ences  more  short  bursts  of  traffic.  Packet  switching  has  been  determined  to  be 
a  desirable  alternative  to  circuit  switching  under  these  conditions.  Also,  the 
probability  of  network  contention  increases  for  circuit  switching  as  network 
stages  are  added  making  it  less  desirable  for  very  large  numbers  of  processors. 

In  scaling  up  the  number  of  PEs  to  1024,  the  number  of  MCs  was  set  at 
32.  This  decision  is  made  for  practical  reasons  as  32  represents  reasonable  limit 
on  the  number  of  PEs  that  could  be  placed  close  enough  together  to  be  inter¬ 
connected  by  a  bus. 


Another  constraint  is  that  in  scaling  up  to  32  MCs,  the  number  of  MSUs 
increased  to  32  and  the  number  of  PEs  serviced  by  an  MSU  became  32. 
Assuming  a  fixed  subimage  size,  the  amount  of  data  handled  by  each  MSU  has 
increased  eightfold.  Of  more  concern  is  the  eightfold  increase  in  overhead  for 
servicing  the  load/unload  requests.  This  suggests  that  32  MSUs  might  not  be 
enough  when  the  machine  is  operating  in  MIMD  mode  (in  S1MD  mode,  the  disk 
volume  can  be  formated  such  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  overhead).  More 
experience  with  the  prototype  will  be  necessary  before  determining  if  an  MSU 
servicing  four  PEs  is  about  right  or  whether  it  represents  excess  capability. 

Using  the  previous  discussion  of  the  limitations  of  the  prototype  and  the 
design  constraints  given  above,  the  design  of  a  1024-PE  PASM  system  will  now 
be  outlined.  LSI  (1000  to  100,000  transistors)  and  VLSI  (more  than  100,000 
transistors)  approaches  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  chip  count,  allowing  more 
functions  to  be  packed  on  each  physical  board.  Use  of  LSI  and  VLSI  chips  will 
also  reduce  power  consumption  and  increase  reliability  by  internalizing  inter¬ 
connections.  The  use  of  commercial  LSI  and  VLSI  building  blocks  wherever 
possible  because  these  are  the  result  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  man-years  of 
effort  which  cannot  be  duplicated  except  at  extreme  cost.  The  functions  pecu¬ 
liar  to  parallel  processing  that  are  required  for  this  design  are  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  by  components  external  to  the  commercial  building  blocks.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  reduce  chip  counts  by  integrating  these  specialized  functions  into 
existing  LSI  and  VLSI  building  blocks,  even  though  it  is  feasible  from  a  techno¬ 
logical  standpoint,  because  of  high  cost  and  the  unwillingness  of  semiconductor 
manufacturers  to  share  their  high-performance  designs.  Rather,  custom  LSI 
approaches  for  the  specialized  functions  are  suggested  where  the  need  for  space 
savings  is  greatest  and  where  no  commercial  part  is  suitable. 

1.0.3  1024-PE  PASM  Proposal 

Figure  1.9.1  shows  the  proposed  PE  organization  for  such  a  system.  It 
conabts  of  a  16.67  MHz  Motorola  MC68020  CPU,  a  Motorola  MC68881  Float¬ 
ing  Point  co-Processor  (FPP),  two  dual-ported  128K-byte  static  memories  with 
ECC  logic,  EPROM,  a  serial  interconnection  network  interface,  and  a  32-bit 
parallel  (plus  control  bits)  interface  to  the  MC.  The  MC68020  CPU  has  an 
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Figure  1.9.1.  PE  organization. 
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on-board  instruction  cache  that  enhances  the  PE’s  performance  in  MIMD 
mode.  In  SIMD  mode,  the  PE  gets  its  instructions  from  the  MC  through  the 
MC  interface;  therefore  the  PE  CPU’s  instruction  cache  is  not  used  in  SIMD 
mode.  The  MC  interface  allows  bi-directional  communication:  in  SIMD  mode, 
instructions  are  broadcast  to  the  PEs;  in  both  SIMD  and  MIMD  mode,  PEs  can 
request  one-to-one  communication  with  their  MC  to  report  their  status  or  to 
alert  an  error  condition. 

The  incorporation  of  the  MC68020  CPU  and  MC68881  FPP  in  the  design 
represents  an  appropriate  use  of  commercial  VLSI  products.  Even  though 
there  are  some  functions  peculiar  to  parallelism  that  could  be  implemented  in 
the  CPU,  a  custom  design  would  be  unlikely  to  achieve  the  performance  of 
these  products.  However,  the  serial  interconnection  network  interface  on  the 
PE  boards  is  an  area  where  a  custom  LSI  chip  would  be  useful.  It  would  con¬ 
struct  data  packets  (this  does  not  imply  a  packet-switching  network),  add  par¬ 
ity  or  cyclic  redundancy  code  bits  to  ensure  correctness,  and  interact  with  the 
interconnection  network.  It  could  also  handle  the  low-level  aspects  of  a  net¬ 
work  protocol  [Tan81a]  such  as  character  escaping,  generation  of  acknowledge¬ 
ments  and  retransmit  signals,  and  monitoring  of  “timeout”  conditions. 

A  more  intelligent  DMA  controller  capable  of  handling  certain  types  of 
data  structures  found  in  image  processing  is  described  in  [KuS85j.  Whereas  the 
complexity  of  current  DMA  controllers  is  comparable  to  that  of  VLSI  CPUs,  it 
is  not  proposed  to  include  a  “super”  DMA  controller  in  the  design  for  cost  rea¬ 
sons. 

Savings  in  board  area  as  compared  to  the  prototype  implementation  are 
due  to  the  use  of  a  smaller  (physical  and  logical  size)  memory,  static  RAM 
chips  (needing  no  refreshing  hardware),  simplified  memory  access  control,  mul¬ 
tiplexed  functions  of  the  MC  interface,  a  serial  network  interface,  and  reduced 
numbers  of  line  drivers  (no  VME  bus  used).  Use  of  grid-array  and  surface- 
mount  technologies  also  markedly  increase  the  density  of  the  layout.  Figure 
1.9.2  shows  the  proposed  PE  board  layout.  The  MC-PE  interconnection  bus 
connector  mates  with  a  horizontal  backplane  bus  that  interconnects  the  MC 
group.  As  shown  in  Figure  1.9.3,  an  MC  group  is  arranged  in  a  horizontal  slice 
with  16  PEs  on  each  side  of  the  three-board  implementation  of  the  MC.  This 
arrangement  simplifies  the  driving  of  horizontal  backplane  buses  and  reduces 


PE  board  layout  for  a  1024-PE  PASM  system. 
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Physical  organization  of  a  PASM  quadrant  containing  256  PEs 
arranged  in  8  MC  groups. 
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propagation  delays.  Eight  such  MC  groups  are  arranged  vertically  in  a  cabinet 
to  form  the  quadrant  shown  in  Figure  1.9.3.  Four  such  quadrants  comprise  the 
set  of  MCs  and  PEs. 

The  logical  PE  i  within  each  MC  group  is  serviced  by  MSU  i.  Figure  1.9.3 
shows  that  the  MSUs  are  connected  to  the  PEs  through  a  vertical  bus.  The 
MSU  addresses  the  memories  of  the  PEs  it  services  as  as  a  contiguous  block; 
upper  address  bits  select  which  PE’s  memory  drivers  are  to  be  enabled  for  a 
data  transfer. 

The  MSU  organization  is  shown  in  Figure  1.9.4.  Its  organization  is  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  prototype  except  that  an  External  I/O  Interface  allowing 
connection  to  real-time  I/O  devices  is  added.  Such  an  input  channel  to  each 
MSU  gives  direct  access  to  the  PE  memories  by  bypassing  the  secondary 
storage  media.  Use  of  the  Buffered  Interfaces  (Figure  1.9.4)  makes  4-way 
memory  interleaving  possible  when  accepting  real-time  data,  enhancing 
throughput.  With  32  MSUs  each  having  the  4-way  interleaved  channels,  there 
are  128  channels  on  which  32-bit  data  can  be  transferred.  Assuming  a  200  ns 
access  time  of  the  PE  memories,  an  overall  input  speed  to  PASM  in  excess  of 
500  million  32-bit  words  per  second  can  be  achieved. 

The  most  radical  departure  from  the  original  prototype  design  occurs  in 
the  interconnection  network.  First,  the  16-bit  data  path  width  in  the  proto¬ 
type  design  which  limited  a  physical  VME-standard  board  to  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  2-by-2  interchange  box  could  not  be  justified  in  a  1024-PE  PASM  sys¬ 
tem:  over  5000  boards  would  have  to  be  interconnected.  Reducing  the  width 
to  eight  or  four  bits  does  not  make  enough  of  an  impact  on  the  number  of 
boards  required  because  at  most  a  4-by-4  interchange  box  could  be  fit  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  standard-sized  board  resulting  in  more  than  1000  boards.  The  only  practi¬ 
cal  solution  seems  to  be  a  bit-serial  network  where  the  functions  of  a  2-by-2  or 
4-by-4  interchange  box  would  be  integrated  on  one  custom  LSI  chip. 

When  bit-serial  networks  are  being  considered,  the  choice  between  circuit- 
and  packet-switching  is  not  clear-cut.  As  described  earlier,  conflicts  are  more 
common,  DMA  is  less-often  used,  and  the  delays  due  to  establishing  a  network 
path  and  propagating  acknowledgement  handshake  signals  are  increased  for 
large  circuit-switched  networks.  On  the  other  hand,  once  a  circuit  has  been 
established,  the  throughput  of  the  network  is  higher  than  that  for  packet 
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switching.  Because  the  most  appropriate  communication  mode  is  application- 
dependent,  designing  the  network  to  operate  in  both  modes  is  desirable.  A 
similar  “hybrid”  circuit/packet  switched  network  approach  was  suggested  in 
[PrK80]. 

To  simplify  the  design  of  the  network  protocol  and  hardware,  two  bit- 
serial  lines  are  used  for  each  interconnection  link  between  interchange  box 
inputs  and  outputs.  This  is  to  avoid  the  logic  that  would  be  necessary  to  mul¬ 
tiplex  the  lines  between  the  functions  of  setting  the  network  (interpreting  the 
data  as  routing  tags)  and  using  the  network  to  transfer  data.  The  internal 
architecture  of  an  LSI  chip  implementing  an  interchange  box  of  the  “hybrid” 
Extra  Stage  Cube  network  will  now  be  described. 

A  2-by-2  interchange  box  is  organized  as  shown  in  Figure  1.9.5.  The  pro¬ 
tocol  governing  packet-switched  transfers  through  an  interchange  box  in  stage  i 
is  stated  as  follows:  if  a  box  in  the  previous  stage  (stage  i— 1 )  is  connected  to 
this  box  by  the  upper  (lower)  Data  line  and  has  data  to  transfer  to  this  box, 
the  box  in  the  previous  stage  asserts  a  request  on  the  upper  (lower)  Handshake 
line.  If  the  box  in  stage  i  has  an  empty  upper  (lower)  Input  Queue,  if  responds 
with  a  grant  signal  on  the  upper  (lower)  Handshake  line.  The  data  packet 
arrives  on  the  Upper  Input  (UI)  or  Lower  Input  (LI)  line  and  is  shifted  into  an 
empty  Input  Queue.  Simultaneously,  a  control  packet  associated  with  the  data 
packet  is  shifted  into  a  corresponding  control  register.  The  Interchange  Box 
Control  examines  the  Routing  (R)  and  Broadcast  (B)  bits  (part  of  the  control 
packet)  that  control  the  ith  stage  and  determine  to  which  output(s)  the  data  is 
to  be  routed.  Handshake  line(s)  requesting  the  desired  output(s)  are  asserted. 
When  a  granting  signal  is  received  from  the  next  stage  (stage  i  +  1),  the  2-by-2 
crossbar  (Figure  1.7.4)  is  set  with  Cj_4  and  the  data  and  control  packets  are 
shifted  out  of  the  Input  Queue  and  into  the  next  stage.  The  Interchange  Box 
Control  is  a  finite  state  machine  that  arbitrates  requests  and  handles  conflicts. 

In  circuit-switching  mode,  the  PEs  first  generate  control  packets  which 
propagate  through  the  network  establishing  connections.  The  inter-stage 
request/grant  protocol  controlling  the  movement  of  the  control  packets  is 
exactly  as  described  above  except  that  there  are  no  accompanying  data  pack¬ 
ets.  When  the  complete  path  has  been  established,  there  is  a  virtual  circuit 
formed  between  the  input  and  output  ports  of  the  network  and  data  packet 


to  Stage  1-1  to  Stage 


Figure  1.9.5.  2-by-2  network  interchange  box.  The  input  Handshake  lines 

are  comprised  of  a  request  signal  from  and  a  grant  signal  to 
stage  i— 1.  The  output  Handshake  lines  consist  of  a  request 
line  to  and  a  grant  line  from  stage  i+1. 


to  Stage  1+1  to  Stage  1+1 


transfers  may  begin.  The  Data  Input  Queues  are  bypassed  in  circuit-switching 
mode. 

Two  possibilities  to  implement  a  4-by-4  subnetwork  chip  exist.  Either 
four  of  the  2-by-2  interchange  boxes  could  be  interconnected  on  a  chip,  or  a 
chip  with  eight  instead  of  four  Data  Input  Queues  and  with  a  4-by-4  instead  of 
a  2-by-2  crossbar  switch  could  be  designed.  Studies  indicate  that  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  design  with  a  4-by-4  crossbar  will  have  higher  performance 
[AdS84c,  MaC82];  however,  the  LSI  design  will  be  more  complex.  For  both 
designs,  each  network  input/output  link  consists  of  four  signals  (data,  control, 
request,  grant).  Other  chip  connections  required  are  power,  clock  input,  reset, 
and  stage  number  input.  Another  inpui  on  the  4-by-4  design  would  be  used  to 
bypass  one  of  the  two  internal  stages.  This  would  allow  the  chip  to  be  used  in 
forming  larger  subnetwork  modules  that  have  a  number  of  inputs /outpus  that 
is  not  an  even  power  of  two.  The  2-by-2  design  would  require  a  28-pin  Dual- 
Inline-Package  (LIP)  if  integrated  alone;  the  4-by-4  subnetwork  module  would 
require  a  48-pin  DIP. 

Given  that  a  4-by-4  subnetwork  module  can  be  integrated  on  a  48-pin 
chip,  a  32-by-32  subnetwork  module  can  be  constructed  by  interconnecting  24 
chips  on  a  board  (bypassing  an  internal  stage  on  eight  of  the  chips).  Using  the 
interconnection  scheme  proposed  for  the  Ultracomputer  [GoG83],  network 
stages  0  through  4  of  the  1024-PE  PASM  network  would  be  implemented  using 
32  32-by-32  subnetwork  module  boards  (chips  implementing  network  stage  4 
would  have  their  other  stage  bypassed.  An  additional  32  subnetwork  module 
boards  would  implement  stages  5  through  9  (chips  implementing  network  stage 
9  would  have  their  other  stage  bypassed).  This  is  shown  in  Figure  1.9.6.  Thus, 
all  of  the  extra  stage  circuitry  (4-by-4  chips  and  extra  stage  bypass  multi¬ 
plexers)  can  be  physically  situated  on  the  horizontal  backplane  busses.  (The 
extra  stage  circuitry  is  not  shown  in  Figure  1.9.3.)  The  1024  output  links  of  the 
extra  stage  are  connected  to  the  32  32-by-32  subnetwork  modules  that  imple¬ 
ment  stages  0  through  4  of  the  network.  The  2048  output  links  of  the  32  32- 
by-32  subnetwork  modules  that  implement  stages  5  through  9  of  the  network 
are  routed  back  to  the  PEs.  Twice  as  many  links  between  the  output  of  the 
network  and  the  PEs  are  required  for  redundancy.  Still,  since  each  cable  “link” 
consists  of  only  five  wires  (data,  control,  request,  grant,  and  ground),  this  cable 
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Figure  1.9.6.  Extra  Stage  Cube  network  layout  for  the  1024-PE  PASM  sys¬ 
tem. 
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bulk  will  be  manageable.  Redundant  independent  links  were  not  deemed  to  be 
necessary  between  the  PEs  and  the  input  to  the  extra  stage  because  the  hor¬ 
izontal  backplane  bus  connections  are  much  more  reliable  than  the  discrete 
connecting  cables. 

Due  to  the  serial  approach,  speed  of  the  network  will  be  limited.  For 
packet-switching,  if  a  20  MHz  clock  speed  and  a  queue  length  of  64  bits  for  the 
network  chips  are  assumed,  a  message  can  be  strobed  into  a  chip  in  approxi¬ 
mately  6.4  ps.  To  reach  the  destination,  a  message  has  to  pass  through 
log2  N  +  1  (-11)  stages;  travel  time  through  the  network  will  therefore  be 
approximately  71  ps.  Since  messages  are  queued  in  every  stage,  a  pipeline 
effect  will  result  in  steady  state;  assuming  no  conflicts,  packets  of  a  long  mes¬ 
sage  will  arrive  in  6.4/zs  intervals.  Circuit-switched  performance  is  better  since 
the  messages  encounter  only  the  propagation  delays  of  the  internal  2-by-2 
crossbar  switches.  However,  the  circuit  must  be  established  before  it  is  used. 
This  requires  approximately  35  ps  if  there  are  no  conflicts:  about  half  of  the 
time  required  for  an  end-to-end  data  packet  movement  because  of  the  shorter 
control  packets. 

Without  significantly  increasing  the  cost  of  the  network  or  complicating 
the  design,  the  network  can  be  made  bi-directional  during  use  in  circuit- 
switched  mode.  This  would  result  in  only  a  total  of  four  extra  return  data 
lines  entering  and  leaving  the  2-by-2  chip.  If  circuit-switched  combining  opera¬ 
tions  are  allowed  as  well,  the  Interchange  Box  Control  circuit  needs  expanded 
capability.  Reverse  packet-switched  mode  is  only  useful  if  the  network  is  to 
perform  combining  operations.  This  essentially  doubles  the  number  of  pins 
necessary  to  implement  the  2-by-2  chip. 

The  three-board  set  implementing  an  MC  in  a  1024-PE  PASM  system  con¬ 
sists  of  a  CPU/memory  board;  a  board  for  the  FBU,  its  memory,  mask 
decoder,  and  mask  registers;  and  an  I/O  board.  The  CPU/memory  board 
would  be  similar  to  the  PE  board  except  that  the  area  for  the  floating  point 
co-processor,  Network  Interface,  and  MC  Interface  would  be  used  for  additional 
memory  and  a  bus  interface  to  the  other  MC  boards.  The  two  other  MC 
boards  are  scaled-up  versions  of  those  used  in  the  prototype. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  proposed  system  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1.9.7. 
Inasmuch  as  the  MC68020/MC68881  combination  rivals  the  power  of  super- 


mini  computers  such  as  a  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  VAX,  the  SCU  may 
be  a  stand-alone  microprocessor  system  modeled  after  a  PE.  Of  course,  it 
would  require  some  type  of  external  bus  to  allow  it  to  be  interfaced  with  secon¬ 
dary  storage  devices,  Ethernet  Interfaces,  and  the  like. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  equipment  cost  for  a  1024-PE  PASM  system  would 
be  $2.7  million;  $1.5  million  for  the  MCs  and  PEs,  $0.5  million  for  the  hybrid 
(non-combining)  interconnection  network  (including  fabrication  cost  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  LSI  chips),  $0.5  million  for  the  MSUs,  and  $0.2  million  for  the  System 
Control  Unit  and  Memory  Management  System  processors.  Development  time 
including  custom  LSI  chip  design  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  ten  man- 
years. 


1.0.4  Summary 

A  design  for  a  1024-PE  PASM  system  consisting  of  a  1024-microprocessor 
computational  engine,  multiple  secondary  storage  units,  and  distributed 
memory  management  and  control  processors  has  been  proposed.  Use  of  off- 
the-shelf  CPUs,  memories,  and  other  components  in  the  design  of  the  30- 
processor  PASM  prototype  was  found  to  provide  the  necessary  functionality 
and  performance  of  that  system.  Their  proposed  use  in  the  1024-PE  PASM 
system  maximizes  the  performance/cost  ratio  because  the  development  cost  of 
these  commercial  LSI  and  VLSI  components  has  been  amortized  over  many 
more  units  than  would  be  produced  for  a  custom  PASM  design.  Only  where 
space  savings  are  critical  and/or  the  specialized  nature  of  the  component  makes 
the  functions  unavailable  commercially  have  custom  LSI  approaches  been 
incorporated  in  the  design.  Each  proposed  custom  LSI  chip  design  has  been 
examined  and  determined  to  be  within  the  capabilities  of  existing  in-house 
“student”  design  talent  and  Computer  Aided  Design  tools. 

The  PASM  architecture,  like  MPP,  achieves  its  high  performance  from  a 
sheer  multiplicity  of  computing  resources.  It  does  so  without  the  reliance  on 
ultra-sophisticated  technologies  and  hand-crafted  “tuned”  interconnections 
found  in  the  vector  supercomputers  such  as  the  Cray-1  and  Cyber-205.  Being 
reconfigurable  and  capable  of  both  SIMD  and  MiMD  operation,  it  can  be  used 
effectively  for  a  larger  class  of  applications  than  can  an  SEMD-only  machine 


such  as  MPP.  For  vector  processing,  it  has  more  potential  computational 
power  than  do  existing  commercial  vector/pipeline  computers.  The  capabilities 
of  PASM  as  a  multiprocessor  are  also  significant  due  to  its  use  of  sophisticated 
processing  elements.  PASM  also  has  a  significant  amount  of  fault  tolerance 
inherent  in  its  architecture:  multiple  independent  SIMD  and  MIMD  machines 
may  be  allocated,  faulty  PEs  in  a  group  may  be  ignored  by  not  scheduling 
MIMD  processes  onto  them,  redundant  connections  are  present  in  the  network, 
and  so  on.  With  this  design,  it  appears  that  an  SIMD/MIMD  machine  with 
performance  exceeding  1000  MOPS  can  be  readily  constructed  using  current 
device  and  interconnection  technologies. 


CHAPTER  10 


SUMMARY 


Part  I  has  surveyed  existing  and  proposed  parallel  processing  systems, 
and  focused  on  a  particular  parallel  machine,  PASM.  A  brief  history  of  the 
PASM  development  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  design  studies  performed 
for  PASM  was  given.  These  studies  helped  to  influence  the  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  PASM  prototype.  As  a  result  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the 
prototype  development,  a  design  proposal  for  a  “full”  PASM  system  with  1024 
PEs  was  made. 
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PART  n 


PARALLEL  LANGUAGES  AND  OPERATING  SYSTEMS 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Because  PASM  is  a  research  machine  and  the  first  of  its  type 
(SIMD/MIMD  with  a  PE-to-PE  organization),  there  are  many  issues  in  the 
language  and  operating  system  areas  to  be  studied.  This  part  of  the  thesis 
discusses  the  work  performed  in  these  areas.  Chapter  2  surveys  some  of  the 
languages  that  have  been  proposed  or  developed  for  parallel  processing  systems. 
An  assembler  and  other  support  software  that  have  been  implemented  for  use 
in  the  PASM  prototype  are  described  in  Chapter  3.  A  superset  of  the  C  pro¬ 
gramming  language  [KeR78]  containing  constructs  for  both  SEMD  and  MIMD 
parallelism  is  introduced  in  Chapter  4.  Chapter  5  analyzes  the  characteristics 
of  an  operating  system  for  PASM  and  discusses  the  hardware  and  software 
needed  to  support  them.  Part  II  is  summarized  in  Chapter  6.  Some  of  the 
material  in  Part  II  has  been  previously  published  by  the  author  [KuS83,  KuS85] 
or  appears  in  internal  reports  and  manuals  [Kue84a,  Kue84b]  prepared  by  the 
author. 
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CHAPTER  2 

SUMMARY  OF  PASM  LANGUAGE 
AND  OPERATING  SYSTEM  APPROACHES 


2.2.1  The  Case  for  Parallel  Languages 

Parallel  languages  that  have  been  proposed  to  date  have  assumed  either  a 
fixed  number  of  processors  operating  in  SIMD  mode  (e.g.,  Glypnir  [Law75], 
Actus  [Per79],  Lucas  [Fer82],  Vector  C  [Li84,  LiS85])  or  a  generalized  multipro¬ 
cessor  (MIMD)  model  (e.g..  Concurrent  C  [Nae84],  Occam  [Inm83]).  Designing 
a  language  for  the  SIMD /MIMD  PASM  model  in  which  programs  may  use 
either  or  both  modes  of  parallelism  and  a  varying  number  of  processors  poses  a 
special  challenge. 

Some  language  designers  have  chosen  to  adopt  existing  serial  languages  for 
parallel  machines,  relying  on  extensive  analysis  during  compilation  to  extract 
the  parallelism  (e.g.,  KAP  and  VAST  analyses  of  FORTRAN  [Arn82]).  This 
approach  reduces  the  “up-front”  costs  of  moving  a  program  to  a  parallel 
machine  since  the  program  needs  only  to  be  re-compiled.  However,  there  is  a 
long-run  cost  in  efficiency  since  looping  and  data  dependencies  implicit  in  serial 
languages  often  obscure  the  underlying  parallelism.  Even  with  better  compiler 
technology,  extracting  parallelism  from  existing  serial  languages  will  result  in 
less  than  optimum  processor  utilization.  This  is  because  there  is  insufficient 
information  to  make  “safe”  assumptions  about  whether  parallelism  will  lead  to 
read-write  or  write-write  data  access  conflicts  [DiK85j. 

Had  the  parallel  computer  been  “discovered”  first,  we  might  well  be  pro¬ 
gramming  in  parallel  languages  exclusively  today.  The  realities  of  serial 
hardware  have  “contorted”  the  serial  language  (and  perhaps  the  minds  of  serial 
programmers  as  well).  For  example,  a  programmer  may  spend  time  trying  to 
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determine  how  to  scan  an  array  of  data  so  that  the  processing  of  item  i  does 
not  cause  side  effects  in  the  later  processing  of  item  i  +  1.  This  is  not  because 
the  data  needs  to  be  processed  sequentially,  but  because  the  language  forces 
him  to  do  so.  Parallel  languages  allow  the  programmer  to  concentrate  on  algo¬ 
rithm  iterations  (e.g.,  iterations  to  converge  on  a  solution)  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
cessing  iterations  that  are  imposed  because  there  are  not  enough  processors  to 
do  the  job  in  parallel.  The  goal  of  a  parallel  language  and  compiler  is  to  free 
the  programmer  from  thinking  about  processing  iterations.  With  such  a 
language,  even  a  program  to  be  run  on  a  “parallel”  computer  having  only  “one” 
processor  could  be  coded  more  quickly  in  the  parallel  language  since  the  com¬ 
piler  would  add  the  necessary  amount  of  processing  iteration  for  the  single 
CPU. 

By  now,  the  author's  bias  against  the  perpetuation  of  serial  languages  for 
parallel  computers  should  be  clear.  Then  why  is  a  serial  language  v  [KeR78] 
being  used  in  this  thesis  as  a  starting  point  for  a  parallel  language?  The  prob¬ 
lem  with  serial  languages  is  not  that  they  are  inherently  bad;  indeed,  many  of 
their  features  are  essential  and  useful:  i.e.,  control  structures,  information  hid¬ 
ing,  decomposition  of  a  problem  through  procedures,  etc.  Rather  than  “start¬ 
ing  over,”  the  highly  successful  C  language  has  been  chosen.  This  language  has 
found  favor  with  systems  and  applications  programmers  alike  because  it  is 
highly  efficiently  compiled,  has  modern  control  structures,  and  allows  the  user 
to  get  very  close  to  the  machine  if  desired.  Because  it  is  a  small  language  (as 
compared  to  ADA  [Bar82,  Led83],  for  example),  compilers  for  the  full  language 
are  comparatively  available  and  manageable.  In  a  university  environment,  this 
last  factor  is  extremely  important. 


2.2.2  Language  Characteristics 

A  language  provides  the  programmer  with  a  model  of  computation. 
Microprogramming  languages  present  a  model  of  computation  based  on  the 
generation  and  test  of  high  and  low  states  of  control  and  data  signals  in  a  com¬ 
puter.  Each  microprogram  instruction  sets  or  tests  values  of  such  signals. 
Assembly  languages  model  each  basic  computer  instruction:  here  data  is  organ¬ 
ized  into  multi- bit  words  which  are  stored  in  registers  or  memory  and 
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manipulated  by  arithmetic  instructions.  Assembly  language  is  the  lowest-level 
language  typically  available  to  a  programmer  on  most  computers. 

A  somewhat  higher-level  language  such  as  C  provides  a  view  of  named 
areas  of  memory  (variables)  which  are  manipulated  by  arithmetic  instructions. 
At  this  level,  the  format  of  memory  is  often  abstract:  it  may  be  thought  of  as 
an  array  of  words,  a  tree  of  nodes,  or  as  a  pointer  to  a  string  of  characters. 
Control  structures  for  changing  context  and  looping  are  provided.  Within  the 
C  language  itself,  only  type  declarations,  arithmetic,  flow  of  control  operations, 
and  a  function  call/return  mechanism  exist.  There  is  no  I/O,  process  control, 
inter-process  communication,  or  any  “built-in”  functions  of  any  kind  in  C.  If 
these  functions  are  needed,  they  are  extracted  from  operating-system- 
dependent  libraries  at  program  link-load  time.  This  feature  of  C  reduces  the 
complexity  of  the  compiler  and  makes  it  more  portable;  however,  the  libraries 
are  distinctly  non-portable.  Use  of  a  particular  operating  system  call  from  a  C 
program  sometimes  causes  difficulty  when  the  program  is  ported  to  another 
operating  system:  either  the  system  call  may  not  exist  or  it  may  exist  in  an 
incompatible  form. 

An  even  higher-level  language  such  as  ADA  includes  a  variety  of  built-in 
functions  for  I/O,  process  creation  and  control,  and  inter-process  communica¬ 
tion.  Languages  at  this  level  are  an  attempt  to  free  application  programmers 
from  operating-system  dependencies.  Unfortunately,  compilers  for  such  high- 
level  languages  are  operating-system  dependent  and  are  typically  large,  compli¬ 
cated,  and  slow.  Also,  high-level  languages  are  often  inappropriate  for  systems 
programming  applications  because  there  is  no  way  to  get  “close”  to  the 
machine. 

Languages  for  parallel  computers  exist  at  all  of  these  levels:  a  parallel 
language  is  simply  defined  as  one  that  allows  the  programmer  to  explicitly  con¬ 
trol  more  than  one  computation  unit  at  a  time.  Conventional  microprogram¬ 
ming  languages  might  be  considered  “parallel”  in  that  they  often  specify  con¬ 
trol  of  several  different  circuits  in  a  computer  simultaneously.  An  example  of  a 
parallel  assembly  language  is  given  in  the  next  chapter.  That  language  pro¬ 
vides  the  user  with  a  model  of  an  SIMD  machine  consisting  of  a  scalar  unit  (the 
control  unit)  and  a  vector  unit  (some  number  of  PEs).  Other  parallel  assembly 
languages  may  provide  other  models  of  computation,  for  example,  control  over 
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a  pipeline  or  associative  processor.  In  a  later  chapter,  a  parallel  version  of  the 
C  language  is  given.  Parallel-C  presents  the  user  with  a  model  of  an  SIMD 
machine  with  a  scalar  and  vector/array  unit  as  well  as  the  conventional  serial 
model.  If  appropriate  operating  system  calls  for  process  creation  and  communi¬ 
cation  are  provided,  MIMD  mode  processing  can  also  be  done.  Some  recent 
high-level  languages  like  ADA  and  Occam  already  have  primitive  built-in  func¬ 
tions  suitable  for  MIMD  mode  process  handling,  but  they  lack  other  processing 
models,  notably  the  SIMD  model.  SEMD  extensions  for  ADA  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  [C1S83,  C1S85). 

Use  of  high-level  languages  saves  the  human  cost  of  having  to  retarget 
software  when  it  is  moved.  This  must  be  traded  off  against  the  long-run  cost 
in  efficiency  that  results  from  the  longer  chain  of  steps  required  to  “translate” 
the  program  into  machine  instructions.  In  general,  use  of  a  lower-level  pro¬ 
gramming  language  results  in  greater  code  density  and  speed.  For  PASM,  it 
was  determined  that  in  addition  to  assembly  language,  some  higher-level 
language  should  be  supported  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  machine.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  ease  of  writing  and  maintaining  the  distributed  PASM  operating  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  enhanced  if  it  were  primarily  written  in  a  higher-level  language. 
While  the  goal  of  “encouraging  users”  calls  for  a  very  high  level  language  and 
the  goal  of  “efficient  systems  programming”  calls  for  a  lower-level  one,  a  good 
compromise  is  C.  No  doubt,  the  appeal  of  implementing  and  maintaining  a 
single  compiler  for  use  by  both  system  and  application  programmers  also 
played  a  role  in  the  decision  to  support  the  C  language  on  PASM. 


2.2.3  Distributed  Operating  Systems 

It  is  the  role  of  an  operating  system  to  provide  a  "virtual  machine”  to  each 
user  of  the  computer.  A  program  gains  access  to  the  resources  and  services  of 
the  virtual  machine  such  as  processors,  memory,  I/O  channels,  or  a  file  system 
via  a  set  of  operating  system  calls.  The  operating  system  ensures  that 
resources  are  allocated  fairly  and  that  users  are  prohibited  from  interfering 
w'i'h  each  other. 

It  is  common  for  the  virtual  machine  interface  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  physical  machine.  A  simple  example  is  a  virtual  memory  system  of  a 
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conventional  serial  computer:  programs  may  be  written  to  access  any  address  in 
the  virtual  space  even  though  the  amount  of  physical  primary  memory  may  be 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  size  of  the  virtual  space.  Another  example  is  the  view  of 
many  independent  users  on  a  conventional  multi-user  computer  system:  each 
“sees”  a  virtual  processor  executing  his  jobs  yet  there  is  only  one  physical  CPU 
being  shared.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  a  uniprocessor  to  present  users  with  a 
virtual  parallel  processor,  although  it  would  do  so  rather  inefficiently. 

The  role  of  an  op°ra<ing  system  for  a  parallcl/distributcd  computer  is  the 
same  as  for  a  convention  one:  to  provide  a  virtual  machine  to  users.  The 
difference  is  that  the  operating  system  for  the  parallel  computer  needs  to 
schedule  a  larger  number  of  resources  and  must  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  paral¬ 
lel  programs  can  be  run  efficiently.  Presenting  users  with  a  virtual  parallel  pro¬ 
cessor  of  variable  size  while  using  a  physical  parallel  processor  of  a  fixed  size  is 
a  perfectly  reasonable  goal. 

Virtual  memory  systems  are  a  reasonably  good  analogue  for  the  desirable 
goal  of  providing  a  virtual  parallel  processing  system  because  processors  are  a 
resource  just  as  is  memory.  Extending  this  concept  to  parallelism  introduces 
the  notion  of  a  Virtual  Processing  Element  (VPE).  If  a  parallel  program  has  a 
declaration  of  an  vector  containing  N  elements,  it  is  most  natural  to  map  the 
vector  onto  N  Physical  Processing  Elements  (PPEs),  one  element  per  PPE  so 
that  the  elements  can  be  accessed  and  processed  in  parallel.  However,  the 
amount  of  parallelism  desired  may  be  larger  than  that  physically  available.  A 
parallel  machine  with  only  N/2  PPEs  can  operate  on  the  N-element  vector  if 
each  PPE  simulates  two  VPEs.  Similarly,  a  uniprocessor  can  execute  the 
parallel  program  by  simulating  the  N  VPEs.  It  is  natural  therefore,  to  have 
the  program  indicate  the  extent  of  the  parallelism  (number  of  VPEs  to  be  used) 
and  for  the  compiler  and  operating  system  to  map  the  needs  onto  the  existing 
hardware.  A  scheme  for  the  mapping  in  PASM  is  outlined  below. 

In  a  PASM  system,  the  number  of  PPEs  is  N.  This  number  of  PPEs  is 
unchanging:  even  in  the  presence  of  PPE  faults  or  errors  which  make  parts  of 
PASM  inoperative,  the  number  of  PPEs  is  assumed  to  stay  the  same.  If  a  sin¬ 
gle  PASM  PPE  becomes  faulty,  the  PASM  operating  system  is  restricted  to 
making  partitions  that  do  not  involve  the  faulty  PPE.  Such  partitions  are  lim¬ 
ited  in  size  to  being  N/2  PPEs  or  smaller.  Recon figurable  systems  such  as 
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PASM  also  have  the  notion  of  Logical  Processing  Elements  (LPEs).  In  PASM, 
the  number  of  LPEs  assigned  to  a  program  is  MN/Q,  where  M  is  the  number 
of  MCs  in  the  machine  partition.  The  responsibility  for  choosing  the  mapping 
of  LPEs  onto  PPEs  is  completely  that  of  the  PASM  operating  system.  Run¬ 
time  factors  such  a  load,  priorities,  or  faults  may  affect  how  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  chooses  partitions  (maps  LPEs  into  PPEs)  and  partition  sizes  (how  many 
LPEs  are  assigned  to  a  particular  program).  For  example,  a  program  given 
eight  LPEs  initially  may  later  be  forced  to  run  on  four  mid-way  through  its 
calculations  due  to  a  high-priority  program  needing  the  other  four  LPEs. 
These  events  are  completely  dictated  by  the  operating  system  strategy:  a  gen¬ 
eral  operating  system  may  allow  this  type  of  pre-emption;  a  real-time  operating 
system  might  not.  Operating  system  calls  will  exist  to  allow  the  user  to 
request  increases  or  decreases  in  the  number  of  LPEs  assigned  to  a  program 
but  such  requests  are  only  for  the  purposes  of  optimization  and  may  be  per¬ 
formed  or  ignored  by  the  operating  system.  In  non-reconfigurable  systems, 
LPEs  are  identical  to  PPEs. 

It  is  the  author’s  philosophy  that  the  user  need  not  be  concerned  with  the 
actual  number  of  PPEs  or  LPEs  assigned  to  a  task.  This  is  so  that  a  particular 
state  of  a  machine,  for  example,  the  number  of  working  PPEs,  the  number  of 
non-faulty  memory  boards,  or  the  system  load  that  day  does  not  affect  the 
results  of  a  computation.  Certainly  such  factors  will  affect  the  speed  and 
efficiency  with  which  a  computation  proceeds,  just  as  they  would  on  a  conven¬ 
tional  machine.  If  fewer  than  the  optimum  number  of  PPEs  are  available, 
there  is  a  performance  penalty,  just  as  there  would  be  in  a  time-sharing  system 
when  more  jobs  force  each  to  have  a  smaller  slice  of  the  time  and  memory 
available.  If  this  philosophy  was  not  adopted  for  PASM,  it  would  require  users 
to  write  and  compile  programs  for  a  number  of  different  partition  sizes  and  to 
choose  which  version  to  run  based  on  the  current  “health”  of  the  system.  This 
would  be  a  clear  barrier  to  a  parallel  system’s  acceptance  by  users. 

The  concept  of  a  VPE  attempts  to  free  a  user  from  the  vagaries  of  the  real 
machine  hardware.  The  number  of  VPEs  associated  with  a  program  may  be 
less  than,  the  same  as,  or  greater  than  the  number  of  LPEs  assigned  to  it. 
Conceptually,  each  VPE  is  an  independent  process  that  is  set  up  by  the  PASM 
operating  system.  The  number  of  VPEs  needed  by  a  user's  task  is  determined 
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by  the  language  compiler  or  assembler  and  communicated  to  the  PASM  operat¬ 
ing  system  just  before  execution.  However,  just  as  a  good  programmer  tunes 
his  program  to  a  specific  hardware  configuration  (e.g.,  doing  I/O  in  chunks 
equal  to  the  physical  blocksize  of  the  file  system),  a  parallel  program  should  be 
tuned  to  use  the  number  of  VPEs  that  is  expected  to  be  physically  present  in 
the  hardware  to  enhance  efficienc). 

The  Virtual  Machine  that  a  user  sees  for  an  SIMD  program  consists  of  an 
SIMD  control  unit  and  a  set  of  VPEs.  An  MIMD  virtual  machine  consists  only 
of  a  set  of  homogeneous  \TEs.  As  described  earlier,  the  Physical  Machine  that 
emulates  the  virtual  machine  may  have  completely  different  characteristics.  No 
further  mention  of  how  a  physical  machine  supports  the  virtual  machine  is 
made  until  the  later  section  describing  compilation  techniques  for  PASM. 

An  operating  system  for  a  parallel/distributed  computer  may  be  organized 
in  either  a  centralized  or  a  distributed  fashion.  Distributed  operating  systems 
have  been  proposed  and  used  where  the  centralization  of  operating  system 
facilities  would  cause  a  bottleneck  in  the  machine.  Such  is  the  case  in  a  large 
PASM  system:  the  SCU  cannot  be  made  totally  responsible  for  monitoring  the 
task  status  of  32  MCs,  much  less  1024  PEs.  Nor  can  it  have  the  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  of  memory  management,  synchronization  of  PEs  in  MIMD  mode,  or  con¬ 
trol  of  the  interconnection  network.  Therefore,  PASM  will  have  an  operating 
system  that  is  distributed  among  all  of  its  components. 

The  main  issues  in  distributed  operating  systems  are: 

(1)  how  the  tasks  are  to  be  shared  among  the  multiple  processing  units; 

(2)  how  tables  and  other  management  information  are  to  be  shared  and  com¬ 
municated,  or  if  multiple  copies  are  kept,  how  the  copies  are  updated;  and 

(3)  what  mechanisms  for  synchronization  are  provided  at  both  the  operating 
system  and  user  levels. 

Existing  parallel/distributed  systems  take  very  different  approaches  to  these 
problems  mainly  because  the  underlying  hardware  often  dictates  certain 
configurations.  Therefore,  distributed  operating  systems  will  be  reviewed  in 
only  the  most  general  sense  here. 

Existing  SIMD  machines  such  as  the  Illiac  IV,  BSP,  and  MPP  each  have  a 
“host”  processor  that  provides  the  environment  for  the  compilation  and  debug¬ 
ging  of  programs,  scheduling,  and  high-level  memory  management  functions. 
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PASM  also  relies  on  a  host  machine,  although  in  the  prototype,  a  68000-family 
microprocessor  performs  the  scheduling  and  high-level  memory  management 
(together  with  the  MMS  processors),  while  a  super-minicomputer  provides  the 
user  programming  environment.  Of  these  SIMD  computers,  only  PASM  uses  a 
distributed  memory  management  system:  the  placement  of  data  in  the  other 
systems’  memory  units  is  controlled  directly  by  the  host  computer.  Further, 
only  PASM  has  the  capability  for  MSIMD  operation;  therefore,  the  problems  of 
dynamically  forming  different-sized  machine  partitions  must  be  addressed. 
This  was  the  main  thrust  of  work  performed  by  Tuomenoksa  [TuS81,  TuS82b, 
TuS83,  TuS84b,  TuS85). 

The  operating  system  control  schemes  that  have  been  studied  for  MIMD 
machines  are  a  great  deal  more  varied.  There  are  basically  three  organizations: 
master-slave,  separate  supervisor,  and  floating  supervisor  [HwB84].  In  master- 
slave,  one  processor  is  responsible  for  all  supervisor  functions;  all  other  proces¬ 
sors  are  slaves  treated  as  schedulable  resources.  Separate  supervisor  implies 
that  a  copy  of  the  kernel  is  run  by  each  processor  as  in  a  computer  network. 
For  floating  supervisor  control,  processors  operate  on  supervisory  functions  on 
an  as-needed  basis  and  control  may  migrate  from  processor  to  processor.  In 
PASM,  elements  of  each  of  these  control  schemes  are  found.  An  example  of 
“master-slave”  control  is  the  SCU  task  of  partitioning  the  system:  only  the 
SCU  performs  this  supervisory  function.  In  MIMD  mode,  both  MCs  and  PEs 
act  in  “separate  supervisor”  fashion  because  each  manages  its  own  processes 
and  address  space.  Finally,  an  example  of  “floating  supervisor”  control  may 
arise  when  different  partitions  are  formed:  an  MC  is  the  designator  for  some 
partitions  while  for  others  it  is  not.  While  it  is  the  designator  it  may  have 
extra  responsibilities  and  privileges.  A  complete  summary  and  design  proposal 
for  the  PASM  operating  system  is  given  in  a  later  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  3 

PARALLEL  ASSEMBLER  AND  SUPPORT  SOFTWARE 


Appendix  Al  contains  detailed  manuals  for  the  support  software 
developed  by  the  author.  PASM  support  software  for  program  development  is 
summarized  in  the  primer  “Introduction  to  68000-Family  Utilities”  (Appendix 
Al.l).  Specific  information  about  the  PASM  (serial)  C  compiler  is  given  in  the 
“Cc68  Compiler  Calling  Conventions  Guide”  (Appendix  A1.3).  A  set  of  manual 
pages  for  the  PASM-related  software  such  as  the  serial  C  compiler, 
serial/parallel  assembler,  serial/parallel  linker-loader,  preprocessor,  object  file 
disassembler,  downloaded  etc.  is  also  reproduced  in  Appendix  A1.4.  Because 
the  C  compiler,  linker-loader,  and  certain  other  related  software  is  derived  from 
versions  distributed  with  the  VAX'/UNIX2  4.2  Berkeley  Software  Distribution 
(BSD),  copyright  and  license  restrictions  prevent  their  sources  from  being 
reproduced  here,  even  in  a  substantially  modified  state.  The  author  will  pro¬ 
vide  copies  of  the  support  software  to  organizations  holding  appropriate 
VAX/UNIX  4.2  BSD  licenses  upon  request. 


2.3.1  Prototype  Assembly  Language  and  Assembler 

To  be  able  to  perform  simulation  studies  of  the  PASM  system  executing 
applications  algorithms,  one  of  the  first  tasks  was  to  develop  a  language  for 
expressing  the  algorithms.  For  MIMD  applications,  conventional  languages  are 
sufficient  because  each  instruction  stream  executes  on  just  one  sequential  pro¬ 
cessor:  in  this  case,  a  PE.  If  cooperating  PEs  in  MIMD  mode  wish  to 
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communicate,  operating  systems  functions  are  provided  to  support  the  interac¬ 
tion.  In  contrast,  SIMD  programs  cause  a  set  of  PEs  to  operate,  each  on  a 
different  data  stream,  and  all  under  the  control  of  a  sequencing  processor  (the 
control  unit).  The  machine  model  of  a  scalar  unit  coupled  to  a  variable-length 
vector  unit  is  required  for  SIMD  programs.  Therefore,  a  different  language  syn¬ 
tax  is  needed  to  express  the  parallelism. 

The  assembly  language  presented  in  this  section  assumes  the  PASM  proto¬ 
type  as  a  target  architecture.  Changes  in  the  type  of  PE  or  MC  from  the 
68000-family  processor  to  some  other  processor  would  necessitate  a  change  in 
the  language,  i.e.,  different  assembly  instruction  mnemonics  and  operand  for¬ 
mats  would  be  used.  Also,  if  the  organization  of  the  PASM  MC  was  changed, 
the  type  of  code  the  assembler  would  have  to  produce  would  change. 
Specifically,  the  assembler  knows  about  the  organization  and  workings  of  the 
FBU  and  automatically  produces  the  special  instructions  that  the  MC  CPU 
executes  to  control  the  FBU.  If  the  FBU  design  changes,  a  different  set  of  con¬ 
trolling  instructions  would  have  to  be  implemented.  In  addition,  the  prototype 
assembler  separates  the  SIMD  PE  instructions  from  the  MC  CPU  ones  because 
these  are  placed  in  two  different  memories  at  execution  time. 

The  parallel  assembler,  called  pa68,  is  derived  from  a  public-domain  serial 
MCeSOOO  one.  Over  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  pa68  has  been  locally 
updated  to  support  all  members  of  the  68000  processor  family.  These  currently 
include  the  MC68000,  MC68008,  MC68010,  MC68012,  and  MC68020  CPUs  and 
the  MC68881  Floating  Point  Unit.  In  addition,  the  support  for  SIMD  parallel¬ 
ism  has  been  added.  A  complete  programmers  manual  describing  the  details  of 
the  assembler’s  use  in  both  serial,  SIMD,  and  MIMD  modes  is  found  in  Appen¬ 
dix  Al.2.  The  source  code  of  pa68  is  given  in  Appendix  A2.1. 


2.3.2  Program  Sections 

A  conventional  assembler  reads  instructions  that  the  programmer  has 
coded  and  produces  object  code  for  each  instruction.  An  object  file  contains 
the  object  code  for  all  the  instructions  of  the  program  and  is  typically  an  image 
of  what  physical  memory  will  look  like  at  the  beginning  of  execution.  To  aid 
the  computer  in  initializing  its  memory  just  before  execution  of  an  object  file 
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and  in  setting  up  its  memory  management  hardware  (if  any),  the  object  file  is 
logically  divided  into  a  number  of  program  sections.  A  header  is  a  fixed-size 
area  at  the  beginning  of  the  object  file  that  gives  the  sizes  of  the  sections.  An 
object  file  format  is  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  object  file  header  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  object  code  for  each  program  section.  The  object  file  format  is 
typically  hardware-  and  operating-system-dependent.  Pa68  uses  the 
VAX/UNIX  4.2  BSD  object  file  format  in  serial  mode.  This  allows  VAX/UNIX 
utility  programs  such  as  the  linker-loader  Id,  library  archiver  ar,  randomizer 
ranlib.  and  object  file  pretty-printers  od,  nm,  and  size  to  be  used  for  PASM 
with  only  slight  modification.  A  non-standard  object  file  format  is  used  by 
pa68  for  parallel  programs. 

The  VAX/UNIX  object  file  format  consists  of  a  32-byte  header  which  con¬ 
tains  a  magic  number  which  describes  the  format  of  the  object  file  and  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  memory  management  hardware,  the  sizes  of  the  text  (program 
code),  data  (initialized  data),  and  bss  (uninitialized  data)  program  sections,  the 
size  of  the  symbol  table,  the  address  of  the  program  entry  point  relative  to  the 
beginning  of  the  text  section,  and  the  sizes  of  the  text  and  data  relocation  com¬ 
mand  segments.  Following  the  header,  the  text,  data,  symbol  table,  text  relo¬ 
cation  commands,  data  relocation  commands,  and  string  table  appear,  in  order. 
Only  the  size  of  bss  is  important:  space  for  uninitialized  data  is  allocated  just 
before  execution  in  the  computer  memory  rather  than  in  the  object  file.  The 
symbol  table  is  made  up  of  fixed-sized  entries  and  is  used  by  a  linker-loader  to 
resolve  external  references  and  perform  relocation.  It  may  also  be  used  by 
symbolic  debugers.  The  string  table  contains  the  actual  (variable-length)  sym¬ 
bol  names.  The  text  and  data  relocation  commands  are  present  for  object  files 
that  contain  external  references.  Once  object  files  are  linked  and  loaded,  relo¬ 
cation  command  sections  are  empty. 

The  programmer  specifies  that  a  block  of  code  or  data  is  to  be  placed  into 
the  text,  data,  or  bss  section  by  issuing  an  appropriate  assembler  directive  in 
the  assembly  language  program.  The  assembler  keeps  track  of  the  content  and 
size  of  each  segment  and  creates  an  object  file  of  the  proper  format.  A  linker- 
loader  takes  as  input  one  or  more  object  files  and  rearranges  the  segments  so 
that  all  of  the  text  is  catenated  together,  all  of  the  data  appears  together,  and 
so  on.  It  then  writes  a  new  header  containing  the  sizes  of  the  combined 
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segments  and  produces  a  new  “composite”  object  file. 

When  an  object  file  is  to  be  executed,  an  operating  system  process  reads  it 
ana  makes  parts  of  it  resident  in  primary  memory  (the  word  “loaded”  will  not 
be  used  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  linking-loading  process).  Specifically,  the 
operating  system  reads  the  header,  allocates  memory  for  the  text,  data,  and  bss 
sections,  allocates  a  stack,  makes  the  text  and  data  resident,  initializes  the  bss 
space  to  zeroes,  and  sets  the  program  counter  to  the  entry  point  location. 
Memory  management  hardware  is  also  set,  if  present,  to  make  the  text  section 
execute-only  and  the  rest  of  the  sections  read/write.  On  some  hardware,  the 
sections  may  be  placed  in  different  memories.  The  header,  symbol  table,  and 
string  tables  are  typically  not  made  resident.  PASM  performs  these  actions 
when  an  object  file  is  given  to  a  single  processor  (serial  mode)  or  to  a  set  of 
processors  (MIMD). 

SIMD  object  files  are  treated  similarly,  but  have  more  sections  and  are 
made  resident  by  multiple  processors.  PASM  SIMD  programs  specify  six 
different  program  sections  in  assembler  directives:  c_text,  c_data,  c_bss,  p_text, 
p_data,  and  p_bss.  The  “e_”  sections  are  associated  with  the  MC  (“c”  desig¬ 
nates  control  unit)  while  the  “p_”  sections  are  associated  with  the  PEs.  The 
c_text  section  is  further  subdivided  into  two  parts:  instruction  mnemonics  that 
begin  with  “c_”  are  considered  MC  CPU  instructions;  mnemonics  beginning 
with  “p_”  are  used  to  specify  instructions  to  be  broadcast  to  PEs.  When  such 
an  SEMD  program  file  is  assembled,  three  distinct  parts  of  the  object  file  are 
formed:  one  for  the  MC  CPU,  one  for  the  FBU,  and  one  for  the  PEs.  Each 
part  has  its  own  header,  text,  data,  symbols,  etc.  The  first  part  is  given  to 
each  MC  CPU  in  a  PASM  partition  and  consists  of  the  “c_”  instructions  of  the 
c_text  section,  the  c_data  section,  and  c_bss.  These  sections  contain  MC  CPU 
program  code,  initialized  MC  data,  and  uninitialized  MC  data,  respectively. 
The  second  part  of  the  SIMD  object  file  is  given  to  each  FBU  in  a  PASM  parti¬ 
tion  and  consists  of  the  “p_”  instructions  of  the  c_text  section.  No  data  or  bss 
areas  are  needed  by  the  FBU  Finally,  the  last  part  of  the  SEMD  object  file  is 
given  to  each  of  the  PEs  participating  in  the  SIMD  machine  and  consists  of  the 
p_text,  p_data,  and  p_bss  sections.  These  sections  contain  PE  program  code, 
initialized  PE  data,  and  uninitialized  PE  data,  respectively.  The  p_text  section 
is  used  for  MIMD  code  associated  with  SEMD  programs  that  switch  modes. 
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The  difference  between  SIMD  and  MIMD  mode  in  PASM  is  completely 
defined  by  where  the  instructions  for  the  PEs  come  from.  In  SIMD  mode, 
instructions  are  placed  by  the  FBU  in  a  PE  instruction  queue  where  they  are 
later  broadcast  to  the  PEs.  In  MIMD  mode,  instructions  are  fetched  by  the 
PEs  from  their  own  memories.  For  the  prototype,  PEs  fetching  instructions 
from  the  SIMD  Instruction  Space  are  in  SIMD  mode;  otherwise,  they  are  in 
MIMD  mode.  Thus  if  the  PEs  are  currently  in  SIMD  mode  and  the  MC  places 
a  “branch  to  subroutine  X”  instruction  in  the  queue  (where  X  is  some  address 
not  in  the  SIMD  Instruction  Space),  PEs  will  branch  to  X  and  execute  instruc¬ 
tions  out  of  their  own  memories  (MIMD  mode)  until  a  “return”  instruction  is 
encountered.  The  “return”  sets  the  PE  program  counters  back  to  some  address 
in  the  SIMD  Instruction  Space  which  puts  the  PEs  back  into  SIMD  mode. 
Alternatively,  the  MC  could  send  an  “unconditional  branch  to  X”  to  the  PEs. 
It  would  then  be  the  responsibility  of  the  internal  PE  monitor  for  MIMD  mode 
to  generate  an  “unconditional  branch  to  S”  (where  S  is  an  address  in  the  SIMD 
Instruction  Space)  when  their  work  is  completed. 

The  upshot  of  the  above  is  that  SIMD  programs  may  actually  be  assem¬ 
bled  so  that  certain  functions  and  constructs  are  actually  executed  in  MIMD 
mode.  Some  68000-family  instructions  by  nature  cause  an  SIMD  to  MIMD 
mode  switch.  An  example  is  “trap”  which  forces  the  68000  into  exception  pro¬ 
cessing  for  the  purpose  of  calling  an  operating  system  function.  Thus  the 
p_text  section  is  not  necessarily  empty  for  SIMD  programs. 


2.3.3  Prototype  Parallel  Assembler  Criticisms 

An  unfortunate  artifact  of  the  separate  MC  CPU  and  FBU  memories  in 
the  PASM  prototype  is  that  the  c_text  section  is  split:  MC  CPU  instructions 
are  in  one  part  of  the  object  file,  PE  instructions  to  be  broadcast  are  in 
another.  Ideally,  the  complete  c_text  section  of  an  SIMD  prcgTam  would  be 
stored  in  one  memory  so  that  the  conceptual  model  of  an  SIMD  machine  (scalar 
unit,  vector  unit)  would  be  mimicked  by  the  object  file  format  (MC  part,  PE 
part). 

Another  difficulty  is  that  the  PASM  assembler  automatically  generates  the 
MC  CPU  instructions  that  control  the  FBU.  When  the  assembler  identifies  a 
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block  of  PE  instructions,  it  determines  the  block  length  and  generates  an  MC 
CPU  instruction  to  write  the  starting  address  and  word  count  (length)  of  the 
block  to  the  FBU.  Giving  the  assembler  knowledge  of  the  FBU  hardware  so 
that  it  could  generate  such  an  instruction  is  both  non-portable  and  non- 
intuitive  in  that  conventional  assemblers  need  only  produce  the  instructions 
that  the  user  specifies.  On  the  other  hand,  forcing  users  to  explicitly  write  the 
FBU  assembly  language  commands  was  deemed  to  be  at  least  as  onerous 
because  it  would  make  all  such  programs  incorrect  if  the  FBU  hardware  was 
ever  changed. 

One  possible  approach  to  the  FBU  instruction  generation  problem  would 
be  to  use  a  preprocessor  before  the  assembler  to  identify  blocks  of  PE  instruc¬ 
tions  and  to  insert  the  FBU  instructions  where  needed.  This  would  “purify” 
the  assembler  such  that  it  would  no  longer  need  knowledge  of  the  FBU  organi¬ 
zation.  Unfortunately,  this  approach  had  to  be  abandoned  because  the  prepro¬ 
cessor  would  need  to  know  the  length  of  the  block  (which  is  not  ordinarily 
determined  until  assembly  time).  Since  the  “count”  register  of  the  FBU  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  blocks  of  255  words,  multiple  FBU  instructions  need  to  be  generated  for 
long  sequences  of  PE  instructions. 

The  software  problems  resulting  from  the  separate  SIMD  program 
memories  indicate  that  the  prototype  FBU  organization  should  be  re-thought. 
From  a  software  point  of  view,  the  best  solutions  are  the  combined  MC 
CPU/FBU  organization  and  the  master  MC  CPU  -  slave  FBU  organization. 
Each  keeps  the  SIMD  instructions  together  in  a  single  memory  and  centralizes 
the  control. 


2.3.4  Support  Software  Conversion  Experiences 

The  task  of  converting  a  serial  utility  to  an  SIMD  one  typically  involved  a 
major  rewriting  of  the  code  relating  to  the  object  file  format.  The  SIMD  object 
file  format  is  non-standard:  it  consists  of  four  header  sections  followed  by  the 
three  major  subdivisions  for  the  MC  CPU,  FBU,  and  PEs.  All  headers  are  of 
the  standard  32-byte  length.  The  first  header  is  special:  it  contains  a  magic 
number  that  identifies  the  object  file  as  being  in  the  SIMD  format  and  also 
indicates  the  numbe-  of  VPEs  needed  for  execution.  The  remaining  three 
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headers  are  in  VAX/UNIX  standard  format,  one  for  the  MC  CPU,  one  for  the 
FBU,  and  one  for  the  PEs.  Taken  pairwise,  a  standard  header  and  its 
corresponding  subdivision  are  equivalent  to  what  a  serial  utility  would  produce 
or  interpret. 

It  was  rather  simple  to  extend  those  utility  programs  that  processed  object 
files  in  a  sequential  way;  for  example,  the  object  file  disassembler  and  the 
pretty-printer.  This  is  because  the  transformation  can  be  performed  on  each 
subdivision  individually,  i.e.,  first  disassemble  the  MC  CPU  instructions,  then 
the  FBU  instructions,  then  the  PE  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  considerable  difficulty  was  involved  in  modifying  utili¬ 
ties  that  processed  object  files  by  keeping  track  of  text,  data,  symbol,  and  relo¬ 
cation  areas  simultaneously;  for  example,  the  assembler  and  linker-loader.  The 
problem  was  further  exacerbated  by  coding  techniques  in  those  utilities  that 
wrote  at  several  places  in  the  object  file  simultaneously  and  that  assumed  that 
nothing  would  ever  be  written  beyond  the  “end”  of  a  single  object  file.  Also, 
because  the  assembler  and  linker-loader  need  to  process  all  of  the  parts  of  an 
SIMD  object  file  simultaneously,  (e.g.,  to  retrieve  PE  symbol  values  that  are 
used  in  MC  code),  the  internal  data  structures  had  to  be  expanded  to  accom¬ 
modate  three  sets  of  program  section  sizes  from  three  different  headers,  three 
different  location  counters,  three  different  sets  of  file  pointers,  and  so  on. 

An  early  PASM  parallel  assembler  and  linker-loader  implementation  used 
a  system  of  two  separate  object  files  rather  than  a  logical  subdivision  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  object  file.  One  of  the  object  files  would  be  made  resident  in  the  MCs  and 
the  other  into  the  PEs.  The  text  section  of  the  MC  file  was  to  have  been  split 
into  an  MC  CPU  part  and  an  FBU  part  at  the  time  the  file  was  made  resident. 
Unfortunately,  this  scheme  required  that  the  two  object  files  always  be  handled 
in  pairs  and  be  named  in  a  non-standard  way  to  show  their  relationship. 
Because  handling  files  in  pairs  was  completely  foreign  to  related  VAX/UNIX 
support  software,  it  was  found  that  re-writing  the  linker-loader,  library 
archiver,  and  other  support  software  was  being  made  much  more  difficult  than 
would  be  necessary  if  a  single-file  scheme  was  used.  In  addition,  it  was  foreseen 
that  the  PASM  operating  system  would  have  to  be  taught  about  the  special 
naming  conventions  of  object  files.  For  these  reasons,  the  split-file  approach 
was  abandoned. 
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Additional  background  and  motivation  for  the  particular  design  chosen  for 
other  support  programs  are  given  in  the  manual  entries  of  Appendix  Al.4. 
Experiences  with  converting  the  C  compiler  for  SIMD  mode  operation  are 
described  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  4 
PARALLEL-C 


2.4.1  Introduction 

The  success  of  PASM  will  depend  not  only  on  the  presence  of  reliable  and 
efficient  hardware  but  on  the  ease  of  use  and  adaptability  of  its  languages  and 
operating  system.  Since  much  of  the  operating  system  for  PASM  will  be 
developed  in  the  C  programming  language  [KeR78],  it  seems  logical  to  explore 
extensions  to  that  language  for  parallelism.  The  goal  of  this  chapter  is  to 
define  a  useful  and  implementable  set  of  extending  features  that  support 
PASM’s  modes  of  parallelism. 

A  superset  of  the  C  programming  language  that  is  applicable  to  the 
SIMD/MIMD  mode  processing  environment  of  PASM  is  described.  The 
language  extensions  for  SIMD  mode  include  the  definition  of  parallel  variables, 
functions,  and  expressions,  an  indexing  scheme  for  accessing  parallel  variables, 
and  extended  control  structure  semantics.  Extensions  for  MIMD  mode  are 
realized  by  broadening  the  semantics  of  existing  C  language  constructs,  adding 
a  few  new  keywords,  defining  a  preprocessor  to  convert  the  extented  language 
to  standard  C,  and  providing  additional  run-time  support  in  the  form  of 
operating  system  calls.  Extensions  to  the  libraries  of  standard  I/O  and  operat¬ 
ing  systems  functions  for  use  in  parallel  mode  are  also  discussed. 

Some  of  parallel-C’s  goals  and  philosophies  are  outlined  in  Section  2.4.2. 
In  Section  2.4.3,  new  constructs  are  described  for  SIMD  mode.  Section  2.4.4 
discussed  support  for  MIMD  mode.  Some  compilation  issues  are  addressed  in 
Section  2.4.5.  A  number  of  programming  examples  are  given  in  Section  2.4.6. 
Section  2.4.7  contains  a  formal  syntax  summary  for  the  language. 
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2.4.2  Goals  and  Philosophies 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  C,  the  language  extensions  proposed 
attempt  to  minimize  the  number  of  new  keywords,  constructs,  and  idioms. 
Extensions  that  can  reasonably  be  implemented  as  a  call  to  a  system-  or  user- 
supplied  function  are  preferred  over  new  operators  that  would  make  the  com¬ 
piler  more  complex.  The  C  programming  language  has  found  favor  with  sys¬ 
tems  and  applications  programmers  alike  because  it  is  highly  efficiently  com¬ 
piled,  has  modern  control  structures,  and  allows  the  user  to  get  very  close  to 
the  machine  hardware  if  desired.  Because  C  does  not  perform  run-time  bounds 
or  type  checking,  the  language  is  rather  efficient  at  run  time  as  well.  The 
laissez-faire  tradition  of  C  is  also  continued;  execution  continues  unless  a  pro¬ 
gram  error  is  non-recoverable:  i.e.,  accesses  to  non-existent  or  protected 
memory,  communication  with  PEs  not  assigned  to  the  user,  corruption  of  the 
run-time  stack,  etc.  C's  other  distinguishing  feature,  the  lack  of  I/O  state¬ 
ments  and  “built-in"  functions  in  the  language,  is  also  continued. 

In  serial  languages,  the  variable  declarations  indicate  how  much  memory  is 
to  be  used  by  the  program.  It  is  natural  therefore,  to  have  a  parallel  program 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  parallelism  (number  of  VPEs  to  be  used)  in  the 
declarations  of  parallel  variables  and  for  the  compiler  or  operating  system  to 
map  the  needs  onto  the  existing  hardware.  Techniques  for  performing  this 
mapping  have  been  described  for  other  languages  (e.g.,  Vector-C  (Li84) ,  Actus 
[Per79,  PeC85]).  Because  these  languages  have  only  vector  (one-dimensional) 
parallel  variables,  the  number  of  VPEs  is  given  explicitly  in  the  declaration. 

The  mapping  of  VPEs  to  PPEs  is  done  by  the  compiler  for  the  particular 
target  machines  considered  so  far  for  these  vector  languages  (Vector-C  targets 
the  Cyber  205;  Actus  targets  the  Cray-1).  When  the  number  of  VPEs  exceeds 
the  number  of  PPEs,  multiple  vector  instructions  are  generated  by  the  compiler 
to  operate  on  the  each  part  of  the  vector  in  a  sequential  manner.  For  example, 
if  the  number  of  PPEs  is  64  and  the  vector  length  is  130,  three  sequential 
passes  over  the  vector  are  needed:  first  to  process  elements  0-63,  next  to  pro¬ 
cess  elements  64-127,  and  finally  to  process  elements  128-129.  This  approach 
works  only  because  of  the  assumptions  that  there  is  no  reconfiguration  nor  par¬ 
titioning.  The  64-PPE  vector  processor  cannot  be  divided  among  two  active 
processes  nor  can  it  be  reconfigured  into  a  smaller  vector  processor  if  part  of  it 
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fails.  All  64  PPEs  must  operate  correctly;  otherwise,  there  is  complete  failure. 
Obviously,  these  two  conditions  do  not  hold  for  the  rASM  system;  therefore, 
PASM  must  use  a  VPE  to  LPE  mapping  enforced  by  the  operating  system. 

The  author  also  considers  the  one-dimensional  vector  to  be  too  limiting  for 
a  “general”  parallel  language  because  parallelism  exists  in  physical  machines  in 
higher  dimensions.  For  example,  MPP  and  Illiac  IV  are  often  considered  two- 
dimensional  “array”  processors  because  of  their  processor  interconnection  pat¬ 
tern.  Pyramid  processors  extend  the  notion  of  parallelism  to  three-dimensional 
space.  Interconnection  networks  that  allow  any  source  PE  to  communicate 
with  any  destination  allow  the  parallelism  to  have  any  conceptual  dimension. 
In  Parallel-C,  any  parallel  dimension  can  be  conceptualized  and  PEs  are 
assigned  numbers  in  each  conceptual  dimension.  A  Conceptual  Processing  Ele¬ 
ment  (CPE)  of  dimension  C  is  identified  by  a  C-tuple  giving  its  number  in  C- 
dimensional  space.  A  one-dimensional  vector  of  length  V  resides  in  CPEs 

[0],  [1].  [2] . [V-l I;' 

a  two-dimensional  array  variable  with  R  rows  and  C  columns  resides  in  CPEs 

[0][0],  [0][ll . tO][C-l). 

[1]|0J,  |1||1] . |1][C-H, 

[R-1|[0).  [R-I]Il] . [R-1]|C-1|; 

a  three-dimensional  array  variable  resides  in  CPEs  identified  with  three-tuples, 
and  so  on. 

The  mapping  a  Parallel-C  compiler  uses  to  determine  which  \TE  performs 
the  actions  of  the  CPEs  from  each  space  depends  on  the  underlying  target 
operating  system  and  hardware.  For  example,  in  a  vector  processor,  CPEs  in 
two-dimensional  and  higher  spaces  are  collapsed  to  the  single  dimensional  VPE 
space  to  be  processed.  On  the  other  hand,  an  array  processor  such  as  Illiac  IV 
would  map  CPEs  in  two-dimensional  space  into  the  grid  of  PPEs  to  take 
advantage  of  the  underlying  interconnection  network.  For  example,  a  two- 
dimensional  CPE  space  of  extent  [4] [4]  would  be  mapped  to  the  first  four  rows 
and  columns  of  Illiac  IV  rather  than  to  all  of  the  columns  of  the  first  two  rows. 
Therefore,  the  mapping  of  CPE  to  VPE  numbers  is  target-dependent.  This 
CPE  concept  allows  a  compiler  to  exploit  multiple  parallel  units,  e.g.,  the 
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multiple  vector  units  in  the  multi-pipe  Cray  and  Cyber  vector  processors.  The 
desirability  of  this  was  suggested  by  [LiS85]. 


2.4.3  Extensions  for  SIMD  Mode 

The  extensions  to  C  are  defined  for  SIMD  mode  in  the  following  subsec¬ 
tions: 

declarations  of  parallel  variables  and  functions; 

an  indexing  scheme  to  access  and  manipulate  parallel  variables; 

expressions  involving  parallel  variables;  and 

extended  control  structures  using  parallel  variables  as  control  variables. 
Note  that  there  are  no  “standard”  or  “built-in”  functions  in  C:  libraries  of 
functions  written  in  C  and  assembly  language  are  provided  at  load  time. 
Therefore,  functions  for  data  alignment  and  I/O  are  treated  separately  in  the 
final  subsection. 


Declarations  of  Parallel  Variables  and  Functions 

Some  simple  variable  declarations  in  standard  C  are  given: 

int  a;  /*  single  integer  */ 

char  line[MAXLINE];  /*  array  of  MAXLINE  characters  */ 

struct  node{ 

char  *w'ord; 
struct  node  *next; 

}  nodespace[100],  *head;  /*  100  nodes  and  a  pointer  to  a  node  */ 

Similar  to  other  parallel  languages,  both  scalar  (normal)  and  parallel  variables 
may  be  defined.  These  types  of  variables  are  introduced  with  two  new  key¬ 
words:  scalar  (the  default)  and  parallel.  All  of  the  examples  given  above  are 
“scalar”  variables  since  this  is  the  default  type.  The  scalar  keyword  may  be 
applied  to  any  of  the  declarations  above  to  make  the  type  explicit.  The  follow¬ 
ing  declarations  are  equivalent  to  the  examples  above: 
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scalar  int  a; 

scalar  char  line[MAXLINE]; 
struct  nodp{ 

char  *word; 
struct  node  *next; 

}  scalar  nodespace[100],  *head; 

When  parallel  variables  are  introduced,  they  are  usually  defined  in  their 
extent.  Situations  in  which  definitions  can  be  deferred  to  run  time  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later.  The  parallel  keyword  is  followed  by  one  or  more  subscripts  that 
define  the  shape  of  the  parallelism.  Assuming  N  and  MAXLINE  are  compile¬ 
time  constant  expressions,  some  declarations  of  parallel  variables  are: 

parallel  [N]  int  a; 

parallel  [N]  char  line  [MAXLINE]; 

struct  node{ 

char  *word; 
struct  node  *next; 

}  parallel  [N]  nodespace[lOO],  *head; 

which  define  for  each  of  N  1-dimensional  CPEs  one  integer  a,  an  array  of 
MAXLINE  chars,  an  array  of  100  nodes,  and  a  node  pointer.  The  shape  of  the 
parallelism  may  also  be  multi-dimensional  as  in: 

parallel  [2][2][2]  int  a; 

which  declares  a  to  be  an  integer  in  each  of  8  CPEs  configured  as  a  2-by-2-by-2 
array  (3-dimensional  space).  Multidimensional  parallelism  often  aids  the  for¬ 
mulation  and  coding  of  certain  multi-dimensional  problems,  for  example,  image 
processing. 

The  keyword  parallel  does  not  declare  a  new  “type”  in  the  sense  of  “char” 
or  “pointer  to  struct  node”  since  both  serial  and  parallel  variables  might  have 
the  same  type.  Nor  does  the  parallel  keyword  introduce  a  new  “storage  class” 
in  the  sense  of  “auto,”  “static,”  and  “extern.”  since  these  are  typically  data 
sharing  or  hiding  mechanisms.  It  is  best  to  consider  scalar  and  parallel  as 
“storage  allocation  classes.” 
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Consider  the  three  declarations: 

parallel  [100]  struct  node  pnode; 
scalar  struct  node  cnode  [100]; 
parallel  [N]  struct  node  ppnode  [100]; 

The  first  two  declarations  allocate  exactly  100  variables  of  type  struct  node. 
The  100  pnodes  are  distributed  one  to  a  CPE  in  one-dimensional  space  while 
the  100  cnodes  are  allocated  in  the  SEMD  control  unit.  The  last  declaration 
allocates  100N  nodes  in  total,  100  in  each  of  N  CTEs  in  one-dimensional  space. 
Declaring  a  variable 

parallel  [1] 

is  equivalent  to  declaring  it 
scalar 

in  that  the  same  amount  of  space  is  allocated,  but  may  have  a  different  effect 
on  how  and  where  the  variable  is  actually  stored.  This  will  be  discussed  in  Sec¬ 
tion  2.4.5. 

Parallel  [0] 

is  essentially  a  no-op.  The  implications  of 
parallel  [] 

will  be  discussed  in  Section  2.4.5. 

Syntactically,  the  storage  allocation  classes  (e.g.,  scalar,  parallel)  act  like 
type  names  (e.g.,  char,  float,  struct  node)  and  storage  classes  (e.g.,  extern, 
static).  Therefore,  the  storage  allocation  class  keyword  need  not  appear  first. 
For  example, 

parallel  [N]  static  struct  node  *head; 
static  struct  node  parallel  [N]  *head; 
struct  node  parallel  [N]  static  *head; 

are  all  equivalent  declarations.  The  first  form  will  be  adopted  for  the 
remainder  of  this  discussion. 

The  type  of  variable  a  function  returns  is  known  as  the  "type  of  a  func¬ 
tion.”  For  example,  the  square  root  function  returns  a  double  precision  floating 
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point  (double)  value.  In  the  calling  function,  the  declaration  is: 
double  sqrt(); 

and  the  function  itself  defined  with: 

double  sqrt(x) 
double  x;{ 

double  answer; 

/*  calculations  */ 
return(answer); 

} 

Extending  this  concept  to  parallel  functions,  suppose  that  the  square  root  of  a 
parallel  variable  is  to  be  calculated.  Each  CPE  will  calculate  the  square  root  of 
one  element  of  the  parallel  variable.  The  function  will  return  a  value  in  each 
of  the  CPEs;  therefore,  its  declaration  will  be: 

parallel  [j  double  psqrt(); 

and  the  definition  of  psqrt  is: 

parallel  []  double  psqrt(x) 
parallel  []  double  x;{ 

parallel  []  double  answer; 

/*  calculations  */ 
return(answer[*|); 

}• 

Note  that  the  function  declaration  and  definition  have  empty  brackets.  This  is 
because  functions  can  be  defined  to  work  for  any  extent  of  parallelism;  the 
actual  extent  is  determined  at  run  time  based  on  the  extents  of  the  function’s 
arguments  and  returned  value.  The  notation  answer [*]  selects  “all  of  the 
current  extent”  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

As  expected,  the  shapes  and  types  of  variables  passed  and  returned  to 
functions  should  match  for  correct  operation  of  the  program.  If  there  are 
mismatches,  they  can  be  detected  by  a  checking  program  such  as  an  extended 
lint  [Joh78j. 

Initialization  b  often  done  in  tandem  with  declaration.  There  are  two 
types  of  initialization:  simple  and  aggregate.  Aggregate  initialization 
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(initialization  of  arrays  or  structures)  is  allowed  only  for  external  and  static 
variables.  Simple  initialization  is  always  acceptable. 

For  scalar  variables: 

int  x  =  3;  /*  simple  */ 

char  linef]  =  “string”;  /*  aggregate  */ 

int  days[12]  =  {31,  28,  31,  30,  31,  30,  /*  aggregate  */ 

31,  31,  30,  31,  30,  31}; 
struct  node{ 

char  *name; 
int  id_number; 

}  persons[]  =  {  /*  aggregate  */ 

“joe”,  21, 

“sally”,  42, 

“jane”,  104}; 

For  parallel  variables: 

parallel  [4]  int  px  =  {3,  7,  1,  1};  /*  simple  */ 

parallel  [4]  char  pline[]  =  {“zero”,  “one”,  /*  aggregate  */ 

“two”,  “three”}; 

parallel  [4]  int  pdays[12]  =  {31,  28,  31,  30,  31,  30,  /*  aggregate  */ 

31,  31,  30,  31,  30,  31, 

31,  28,  31,  30,  31,  30, 

31,  31,  30,  31,  30,  31, 

31,  28,  31,  30,  31,  30, 

31,  31,  30,  31,  30,  31, 

31,  28,  31,  30,  31,  30, 

31,  31,  30,  31,  30,  31}; 
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struct  node{ 

char  *name; 
int  id_number; 

}  parallel  [4]  ppersons(]  =  {“joe”,  21,  /*  aggregate  */ 

“sally”,  42, 

“jane”,  104 
“jack”,  117, 

“kate”,  25, 

“mark”,  86, 

“jefir,  49, 

“joan”,  10}; 

For  the  initialization  of  variable  px,  four  initializers  are  given,  one  for  each 
CPE.  As  is  the  convention  in  C,  if  fewer  initializers  than  the  number  needed 
are  given,  the  rest  are  assumed  to  be  the  value  “0.”  For  variable  plinc,  the 
compiler  counts  the  number  of  characters  in  each  initializer  and  substitutes  the 
maximum  number  found  for  the  missing  dimension.  In  this  case,  six  is  substi¬ 
tuted  since  the  string  “three”  requires  six  characters  to  store  the  letters  plus 
the  null  (‘\0'j  character.  Thus  all  CPEs  will  know  line  to  be  a  space  for  six 
characters,  even  though  some  strings  required  less  space  (and  are  padded 
accordingly).  Considering  the  initialization  of  variable  pdays,  the  rightmost 
subscript  varies  fastest.  Therefore,  the  first  12  integers  are  placed  in  CPE  [0], 
the  next  12  in  CPE  [1],  etc.  In  the  structure  node  declaration  of  pperaona,  the 
compiler  counts  the  number  of  initializers  and  divides  the  total  by  four.  The 
result  is  two  initializers  per  CPE  which  is  the  number  assumed  for  the  empty 
brackets.  The  standard  conventions  for  eliding  initializers  with  braces  are 
applicable  here. 


Selecting  Parallel  Variables 

When  operating  on  parallel  variables,  references  along  the  parallel 
dimension(s)  can  be  done  at  the  same  time  and  will  be  referred  to  as  aeleetion. 
Selection  is  typically  done  using  special  variables  called  aeleetora  (like  the  selec¬ 
tors  in  (Fer82j)  A  selector  is  boolean  bit  vector  of  any  shape  that  is  used  to 
define  the  set  of  CPEs  that  will  perform  a  certain  operation. 
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Selectors  are  introduced  with  the  selector  keyword  and  are  similar  to 
parallel  variable  declarations.  For  example: 

selector  [N]  maskl; 
selector  [2] [-4]  mask2; 

define  maskl  to  be  a  selector  for  an  array  of  N  CPEs  in  one-dimensional  space 
and  mask2  to  be  a  selector  for  a  2-by-4  array  of  CPEs  (two-dimensional  space). 
Arrays  of  selectors,  pointers  to  selectors,  etc.  may  also  be  defined.  For  some 
target  machines,  the  selector  keyword  allows  the  compiler  to  generate  special 
instructions  so  that  hardware  dedicated  to  enabling  and  disabling  processors 
may  be  used.  In  others,  selector  may  be  compiled  as  a  special  type  of  parallel 
variable.  This  will  be  discussed  in  Section  2.4.5.  Selectors  are  initialized  like 
parallel  variables  but  only  0-  and  1-  valued  initializers  are  recognized.  Any 
non-zero  initializer  is  taken  to  be  1-valued. 

The  initialization  of  selectors  can  be  a  tedious  process  since  the  extent  of 
the  parallelism  can  be  large.  Therefore,  a  simplified  notation  based  on  PE 
Address  Masks  (Sie77a|  is  allowed.  For  N  CPEs,  a  log2N=n  -position  mask  (a 
PE  address  mask)  specifies  which  of  the  N  CPEs  are  to  be  selected.  Each  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  mask  corresponds  to  a  bit  position  in  the  logical  numbering  of  the 
CPEs  and  consists  of  a  0,  1,  or  X  (don’t  care)  specification.  CPEs  whose 
addresses  match  the  mask  (0  matches  0,  1  matches  1,  and  0  or  1  match  X)  are 
selected.  Mask  specifications  are  grouped  with  braces,  expressions  indicate 
repetition  factors,  and  square  brackets  denote  a  complete  mask  specification. 
For  example,  [n~l{X}{0}]  enables  all  even-numbered  CPEs,  while  [n— i{0}i{X}] 
enables  CPEs  (0J  to  (21  -  lj. 

Some  examples  of  selector  initialization  are: 
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selector  [N]  odds  =  [n— 1  {X} { 1 }]; 
selector  [4]  odds  =  ({XI}]; 

selector  [4]  evens  =  {1,  0,  1,  0}; 

selector  [4]  odds  =  ![{X0}]; 
selector  [4]  odds  =  {0,  1,  0,  1}; 

selector  [4]  all  =  (*]; 
selector  [4]  all  =  {1,  1,  1,  1}; 

The  first  example  expands  the  PE  address  mask  into  the  aggregate  initializer 
{0,  1,  0,  1,  0,  ...}  and  assigns  it  to  the  selector.  The  second  example  shows  how 
the  aggregate  initializer  can  be  specified  directly  (without  a  mask).  Note  the 
special  mask,  “[*],”  that  selects  all  CPEs  in  that  space.  Selectors  may  be  com¬ 
plemented,  “or”-ed,  “and”-ed,  “xor”-ed,  or  differenced  to  obtain  the  comple¬ 
ment,  union,  intersection,  equivalence,  or  set  difference  of  the  CPEs  selected, 
by  each  individual  selector. 

In  Actus  and  Vector-C,  the  “start:(increment)finish”  construct  (or  its 
equivalent)  and  the  set  operators  are  used  to  build  “index  sets.”  This  is  an 
equivalent  mechanism  for  expressing  the  extent  of  parallelism,  but  the  resulting 
index  sets  are  static  for  these  languages.  Selectors  are  dynamic  and  if  specified 
using  masks,  more  space-efficient. 

No  special  notations  have  been  devised  for  initializing  multi-dimensional 
selectors,  but  the  standard  rules  applying  to  aggregate  initialization  and  sub¬ 
scripting  are  easy  to  apply  to  these  shapes.  For  example,  the  following  two 
declarations  are  equivalent: 

selector  [2] [4]  mask2D  =  {[{XX}],  [{X0}]}; 
selector  [2][4]  mask2D  =  {1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  0,  1,  0}; 

and  cause  each  mask  to  be  expanded  into  its  corresponding  bit  vector  and  used 
to  initialize  the  selector  as  if  it  were  a  parallel  variable  of  the  same  dimensions. 

When  a  parallel  variable  of  a  certain  shape  is  referenced,  the  selector(s) 
used  to  select  the  elements  must  match  the  shape.  For  example: 


parallel  (N]  int  a;  /*  declaration  */ 

a[evens]  /*  reference  */ 

selects  the  value  of  a  in  the  even-numbered  CPEs.  Similarly, 

parallel  [N]  int  a(lO];  /*  declaration  */ 

a[odds](0]  /*  reference  */ 

selects  the  value  of  a[0]  in  the  odd-numbered  CPEs.  “0”  is  the  index  of  the 
first  element  of  the  array  a  within  a  CPE. 

A  more  complex  example  (N=4)  is: 

selector  [N](N]  mask2  =  {[n/2{X}n/2{0}],  [n/2{X}n/2{0}],  [n{0}|,  [*]}; 
parallel  [N][N]  int  a[10];  /*  declaration  */ 

a[mask2][0]  /*  reference  */ 

for  which  mask2  is  expanded  to 
{[X0],  [X0],  [00],  pCX]}, 
and  then  to 

{1,0,  1,0,  1,0,  1,0,  1,0,  0,0,  1,  1,  1,  1}. 

Therefore,  the  value  of  a[0]  is  selected  in  CPEs  [0] [0] ,  [0][2],  [1][0],  [1][2],  [2][0], 
[3]  [0] ,  [3]  [1],  [3]  [2],  and  [3] [3].  Also, 

a[evens][evensj[0] 

selects  the  value  of  a[0]  in  CPEs  [0] [0] ,  [0] [2],  [2] [0] ,  and  [2] [2]. 

Of  course,  a  PE  address  mask  or  the  “[*]”  notation  can  be  used  to  select  a 
parallel  variable  directly  (without  an  explicit  initialization  of  a  selector  vari¬ 
able)  as  in: 

a[{XX00}] 

a]*]. 

The  only  restriction  is  that  the  shapes  of  the  parallelism  be  known  at  compile 
time. 

When  scalar  variables  or  constants  are  used  to  select  parallel  variables, 
only  one  element  of  the  parallel  variable  is  accessed.  Parallel  variables  can  also 
be  used  to  select  and  index  parallel  variables.  Since  parallel  variables  are  not 
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necessarily  0-  and  1-  valued,  all  of  the  non-zero  elements  of  the  parallel  variable 
are  treated  as  1-valued  for  the  purposes  of  selection.  Note  that  any  variable 
used  for  selecting  the  range  of  the  parallelism  is  not  itself  selected.  For  the 
declarations: 

parallel  [M][M]  int  data[50],  index; 
selector  [MJ  mask; 
parallel  [M]  pvar; 

the  following  are  valid  references: 

data[mask][pvar][lO]; 

data[mask](pvar][index[*][mask]] 

data[index][3]. 

The  first  reference  causes  data  to  be  selected  in  the  CPEs  along  the  first 
dimension  specified  by  mask  and  in  the  second  dimension  where  the  local  ele¬ 
ment  of  pvar  is  non-zero.  The  item  of  data  within  a  CPE  is  determined  by  the 
final  index  “10.”  The  second  reference  selects  the  same  CPEs  as  the  first,  but 
the  indexing  within  a  CPE  is  controlled  by  the  local  value  of  index.  The  third 
reference  uses  the  two-dimensional  parallel  variable  index  in  the  role  of  a  selec¬ 
tor:  where  index  is  non-zero,  CPEs  are  selected.  The  particular  item  within  a 
CPE  is  chosen  with  the  index  “3.” 

The  following  are  invalid  references: 

data[mask][pvar[*]][10]; 
data[m  ask]  [pvar]  [index]; 
data[index[*][*]][3]; 

in  the  first  case  because  pvar  is  itself  selected,  in  the  second  case  because  index 
is  not  selected,  and  in  the  third  case  because  index  is  itself  selected. 

The  type  casting  operator  of  C  can  be  extended  to  change  the  type  and 
shape  of  parallel  variables.  For  example,  if  the  variable  y  is  a  scalar  integer, 
the  following  would  be  used  to  convert  it  to  a  double: 

(double)  y. 

If  y  were  a  parallel  integer, 

(double)  y[*] 
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would  be  used.  If  the  shape  needed  to  be  changed  as  well,  for  example,  y 
declared  as: 

parallel  [N/2][2]  int  y ;, 

the  cast  would  be: 

(parallel  [N]  double)  y[*][*]. 

The  convention  is  that  the  reshaping  is  done  assuming  a  row-major  storage 
order  (rightmost  subscript  varies  fastest)  just  as  it  is  for  standard  array  index¬ 
ing  and  storage  in  C.  Thus  the  y  associated  with  CPE  [0] [0]  is  now  with  CPE 
[0],  [0)[1]  with  (1],  [1][0]  with  [2],  ...,  and  [N/2~l][l]  with  (N-lj.  Depending  on 
the  underlying  hardware,  data  may  actually  be  moved  from  VPE  to  VPE  (and 
thus  PPE  to  PPE)  when  reshaped. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  type  of  variable  a  function  returns  is  known  as 
the  type  of  a  function.  Since  functions  can  return  parallel  types,  the  return 
values  from  parallel  functions  are  selected  just  like  ordinary  parallel  variables. 
For  example,  to  have  each  CPE  calculate  and  return  the  square  root  of  y  and 
to  select  all  of  the  returned  values,  the  following  would  be  used: 

parallel  [N]  double  y,  psqrt();  /*  declarations  */ 

psqrt(v [*])[*];  /*  function  call  */ 

To  perform  the  operation  in  all  CPEs,  but  to  select  only  the  even-numbered 
CPEs’  results: 

psqrt(y[*])[evens]; 

would  be  used.  Finally,  to  perform  the  operation  in  only  the  even-numbered 
CPEs  and  to  select  only  the  even-numbered  CPEs’  results: 

psqrtfy  [evens]  )[evens|; 

is  used.  Note  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  caller,  the  last  two  forms 
return  the  same  result.  However,  functions  that  are  passed  different  ranges  of 
parallelism,  i.e.,  (*]  vs.  [even],  may  produce  different  side  effects  due  to  inter- 
CPE  data  transfers,  using  the  extent  of  parallelism  in  expressions,  etc. 

All  active  CPEs  of  a  given  dimensionality  evaluate  their  arguments  when  a 
function  is  called.  (Some  CPEs  might  be  temporarily  inactive  due  to  condi¬ 
tional  statements  as  described  later.)  Associated  with  each  actual  parameter  in 
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the  parameter  list,  there  is  a  selector  that  indicates  which  elements  of  the  vari¬ 
able  are  to  be  considered  “active”  and  used  in  expressions.  A  copy  of  the  value 
of  the  parameter  and  its  associated  selector  is  placed  on  the  stack  of  all  active 
CPEs.  In  the  first  two  cases  above,  y's  associated  selector  is  [*];  therefore, 
each  active  CPE  stacks  the  value  of  y  followed  by  the  corresponding  element 
of  the  selector  (each  CPE  stacks  a  1).  In  the  third  case,  y’s  associated  selector 
is  [evens];  therefore,  all  active  CPEs  stack  y  but  then  even-numbered  CPEs 
stack  Is  and  odd-numbered  CPEs  stack  Os. 

For  each  formal  parameter  of  a  given  type  declared  in  the  called  function, 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  actual  parameter  of  the  same  type  in  the  call. 
Assume  that  within  the  psqrtf)  function,  fpy  is  the  name  of  the  formal  parame¬ 
ter.  While  every  CPE  active  at  the  time  of  the  call  to  psqrt()  “executes”  the 
function,  accesses  to  fpy  are  restricted  to  those  CPEs  for  which  fpy  is  selected 
(CPEs  having  the  corresponding  selector  ‘1’  on  the  stack).  For  example,  if  the 
actual  parameter  y  had  selector  [evens]  as  in  “psqrt(y[evens]),”  but  inside  the 
function,  fpy  was  used  in  the  expression  “fpy[*j,”  the  value  of  fpy  would  be 
selected  only  for  the  even-numbered  CPEs.  If  inside  the  function,  fpy  was  used 
in  an  expression  like  “fpy[first4],”  where  firsts  selected  CPEs  numbered  [0]-[3], 
the  value  of  fpy  would  be  defined  only  for  CPEs  [0]  and  [2].  This  is  because 
within  the  scope  of  the  called  function,  fpy  was  defined  only  fo,  even  CPEs; 
the  firstj  selector  further  narrowed  the  selection  set  within  the  function.  This 
mechanism  allows  selection  of  expressions  within  a  function. 

The  conventions  for  returning  values  are  similar.  An  expression  returned 
by  a  function  may  be  defined  for  all  CPEs,  for  example,  “return(answer[*]);,” 
but  only  those  results  in  the  CPEs  selected  by  the  calling  function  are  used. 


Expressions  and  Assignment 

Scalar  and  parallel  variables  in  expressions  and  assignments  can  be  com¬ 
bined  as  long  as  no  parallel  shape  conflicts  occur.  Expressions  containing 
parallel  variables  always  result  in  a  parallel  value.  Scalars  are  “promoted”  to 
parallel  type  when  used  in  expressions  with  parallel  variables  just  as  “chars” 
are  promoted  to  “ints,”  “floats”  to  “doubles,”  etc. 
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There  are  four  cases  of  assignment  statements: 

1.  Left  side  scalar;  right  side  scalar.  This  is  the  normal  C  assignment  state¬ 
ment. 

2.  Left  side  scalar;  right  side  parallel.  The  right  side  of  the  assignment 
should  be  indexed  so  that  one  and  only  one  element  is  selected.  Selecting 
other  than  one  element  is  not  an  error,  but  the  results  are  undefined. 

3.  Left  side  parallel;  right  side  scalar.  The  right  side  is  promoted  to  the 
parallel  type  and  shape  of  the  left  side.  Selected  elements  of  the  left  side 
are  assigned  the  value  of  the  scalar. 

4.  Left  side  parallel;  right  side  parallel.  The  selected  elements  of  the  left  side 
are  assigned  the  corresponding  values  of  the  right  side  expression.  The 
range  of  the  selected  items  on  the  right  side  should  equal  or  overlap  that 
of  the  left  for  the  results  to  be  defined. 

For  example,  if  N  =  4,  n  =  2: 

selector  [N]  evens  =  [n~l{X}{0}]; 

parallel  [N]  int  a,  b; 

b[evens]  =  a[evens]; 

assigns  the  value  of  a  to  variable  6  in  CPEs  [0]  and  [2].  For: 

parallel  [N]  int  a[10],  b[10]; 

b[evens][0j  =  a[evens][0]; 

the  value  of  a[0]  is  assigned  to  b[0j  in  CPEs  [0]  and  [2]. 

A  more  complex  example  (N=4)  is: 

selector  [N] [N]  mask2  =  {[n/2{X}n/2{0}],  [n/2{X}n/2{0}](  [n{0}],  (*]}; 

parallel  [N] [N]  int  a[10],  b(10j; 

b[mask2][0]  =  a[mask2](0]; 

in  which  a(0]  is  assigned  to  6/0 j  in  CPEs  [0] [0] ,  [0][2],  [1][0],  [1][2],  [2] [0],  [3][0], 
[3][1],  [3] [2],  and  [3] [3].  Also, 

bjevens]  [evens]  [0]  =  a[mask2][0|; 

assigns  a[0)  to  6/0/  in  CPEs  [0] [0] ,  [0][2],  and  [2] [0] .  In  CPE  [2] [2],  6/0/  was  set 
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to  garbage  (undefined)  since  the  corresponding  element  of  a[0 j  was  not 
accessed.  In  CPEs  [1][0],  [1][2],  (3] [0] ,  [3][l],  [3] [2],  and  [3][3],  values  of  a[0] 
were  accessed  but  not  written  into  b[0j. 

Even  though  there  was  a  mismatch  in  the  ranges  of  parallelism  selected  in 
the  last  statement,  there  is  no  syntactic  or  run-time  error  condition  generated. 
It  is  often  useful  to  select  more  items  on  the  right-hand  side  of  an  assignment 
than  are  selected  on  the  left.  Since  some  elements  of  6  were  made  undefined 
by  this  operation,  it  may  represent  a  programmer  error,  but  execution  will  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Such  a  policy  may  seem  counter-intuitive,  but  frequently 
such  mismatches  can  be  used  to  increase  program  efficiency  through  incomplete 
selection  Programs  will  function  correctly  if  undefined  results  are  not 
depended  on. 

Recall  that  in  an  assignment  where  both  the  right  and  left  sides  are  paral¬ 
lel,  corresponding  elements  are  assigned.  Thus 

parallel  [N]  int  a,  b; 
a|2]  =  b[3]; 

does  not  move  the  value  of  6  from  CPE  (3]  to  a  in  CPE  [2].  In  fact  CPE  [2] *s 
a  becomes  undefined  since  no  element  of  the  right  hand  side  is  selected  for 
CPE  [2].  Special  functions  (described  later)  are  used  to  move  data  values  from 
CPE  to  CPE. 


Control  Structure 

C  has  five  different  constructs  for  affecting  control  flow:  if-then-else. 
switch-case,  while,  for,  and  do.  The  first  two  are  used  to  select  different  execu¬ 
tion  paths,  while  the  remaining  constructs  control  repetition  of  statements. 
The  semantics  of  each  of  these  constructs  have  been  extended  for  parallel 
mode. 

The  construct: 
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if  (  <scalar-expr>  ) 

<statementl>; 

else 

<statement2>; 

selects  one  of  the  two  statements  based  on  the  truth  value  of  the  expression. 
In  the  corresponding  parallel  construct: 

if  (  <  parallel-ex pr>  ) 

<statementl>; 

else 

<statement2>; 

the  < parallel-ex pression>  can  be  thought  of  as  a  selector  which  is  “true- 
valued”  for  some  CPEs  and  “false-valued”  for  others.  Thus  some  of  the  CPEs 
will  perform  <statementl>,  while  others  will  execute  <statement2>.  In  a 
strict  SIMD  environment,  <statementl>  and  <statement2>  cannot  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  CPEs  simultaneously  since  there  is  a  single  instruction  stream. 
Thus,  side  effects  from  <statementl>  may  affect  <statement2>.  PASM, 
which  can  operate  in  SIMD  or  MIMD  mode,  might  temporarily  switch  to  MIMD 
mode  so  that  <statementl>  could  be  executed  in  parallel  with  <state- 
ment2>.  This  will  be  discussed  further  in  Section  2.4.5. 

The  programmer  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  situations  in  which  the  if 
statement  can  be  avoided.  For  example, 

selector  [N]  ajarger; 
parallel  [N]  int  a,  b; 

if(  a[*J  >  b[«]  ) 

ajargerj*]  =  1; 

else 

a_larger[*]  =  0; 
is  better  written  as: 

ajargerf*]  =  a[*]  >  b[*]; 

The  parallel  equivalent  of  the  $witch-ca»e  statement  for  takes  the  follow¬ 
ing  form: 
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switch(  <parallel-expr>  ){ 

case  <scalar-constantl>:  <statementl>;  break; 
case  <scalar-constant2>:  <statement2>; 
case  <scalar-constant3>:  <statement3>;  break; 


default:  <default-statement>; 

} 

Here,  each  CPE  evaluates  the  < parallel-ex pression>,  derives  its  own  result, 
and  executes  the  statements  in  the  appropriate  case.  In  a  strict  SIMD  environ¬ 
ment,  the  CPEs  that  are  to  execute  each  case  are  selected  (enabled)  and  the 
statements  for  that  case  executed.  The  CPEs  that  will  execute  the  next  case 
are  then  selected,  and  so  on  for  each  case  sequentially.  As  with  the  if  state¬ 
ment,  side  effects  resulting  from  the  execution  of  earlier  cases  may  affect  later 
cases.  The  semantics  of  the  switch  statement  in  C  are  that  execution  of  a  case 
begins  at  the  matching  case  label  and  continues  until  the  end  of  the  switch 
unless  a  break  statement  is  encountered.  For  this  reason,  CPEs  may  execute 
the  code  for  more  than  one  case.  In  the  example  above,  any  CPE  executing 
<statement2>  also  executes  <statement3>.  In  the  PASM  environment, 
cases  may  be  executed  by  all  PEs  simultaneously. 

The  parallel  white  statement  takes  the  form: 

while  (  <  parallel-ex  pr>  ) 

<statement>;. 

Repetition  continues  as  long  as  any  element  of  the  < parallel-ex pression>  is 
true.  The  statement  is  only  executed  by  those  CPEs  selected  by  the 
<  parallel-ex  pression>  for  the  current  iteration. 

The  parallel  do  statement  takes  the  form: 
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do 

<statement  >; 
while(  <parallel-expr>  );. 

Repetition  continues  as  long  as  any  element  of  the  <  parallel-ex  pression>  is 
true.  The  statement  is  performed  in  every  CPE  at  least  once,  and  continues 
for  as  long  as  required  in  those  CPEs  selected  by  the  <  parallel-ex pression>. 
The  parallel  for  statement  has  the  form: 

for(  <parallel-expr>opT:  < parallel-ex pr>0px;  < parallel-ex pr>0PT  ) 
<statement>;. 

The  second  < parallel-ex pression>  is  evaluated  at  the  beginning  of  each  itera¬ 
tion  and  selects  the  CPEs  that  are  to  be  active  (perform  the  statement)  for 
that  iteration.  In  typical  usage,  the  first  < parallel-ex pression>  is  an  assign¬ 
ment  statement  that  initializes  the  index  variable.  The  third  expression  typi¬ 
cally  re-initializes  or  increments  the  index  variable.  In  the  parallel  environ¬ 
ment,  CPEs  may  initialize  their  index  variables  to  different  values  and  incre¬ 
ment  them  by  varying  amounts  at  each  iteration.  Thus,  each  CPE  may 
undergo  differing  numbers  of  repetitions  of  the  statement,  just  as  for  the  while 
and  do  statements. 


Functions  for  Data  Alignment  and  I/O 

Each  of  the  functions  described  below  would  be  contained  in  a  library  that 
would  be  available  at  link-load  time.  This  list  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive 
since  there  are  many  data  alignment  patterns  and  I/O  protocols  for  SIMD 
mode  would  be  useful  for  some  circumstances.  Note  that  some  functions  are 
only  defined  for  certain  shapes  and  extents  of  parallelism.  Some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  functions  are  system  calls  ( syscalls )  which  are  the  basic  entry  points  of  the 
underlying  operating  system.  Syscalls  execute  in  MIMD  mode;  they  return  a 
value  in  each  PE  that  calls  them.  Syscalls  are  identified  by  the  type  definition 
“SYSCALL.”  Other  functions  not  so  identified  can  be  written  in  an  operating- 
system-independent  way. 

Before  presenting  a  set  of  functions  that  implement  a  general  inter-CPE 
communication  scheme,  a  further  discussion  of  CPE  numbers  is  in  order.  A 
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Parallel-C  program  may  contain  parallel  variables  of  a  number  of  different 
shapes  and  extents  although  it  is  quite  common  that  only  one  parallel  shape  is 
used  in  a  program.  The  shapes  and  extents  of  all  Parallel-C  variables  are 
defined  at  compile  time.  The  number  of  VPEs  associated  with  the  program  is 
decided  by  the  compiler  but  is  guaranteed  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  number 
of  CPEs  called  for  by  any  single  parallel  variable.  Thus  if  variable  oneD  has  a 
shape  “parallel  [32]”  and  variable  twoD  has  a  shape  “parallel  [4][4],”  at  least  32 
VPEs  are  assigned.  To  allow  for  optimizations,  the  compiler  may  round  the 
number  of  VPEs  up  to  a  machine-dependent  value.  For  example,  in  an  8-by-8 
mesh-connected  computer  that  does  not  allow  partitioning,  the  compiler  may 
always  make  the  number  of  VPEs  a  multiple  of  64. 

How  CPE  numbers  are  mapped  to  VPEs  is  also  left  up  to  the  compiler. 
For  example,  while  oneD[0]  is  in  CPE  [0]  and  twoD(0][0]  is  in  CPE  [0] [0],  these 
two  CPE  numbers  are  quite  distinct  and  are  not  necessarily  both  mapped  to 
VPE  0.  To  allow  for  optimizations,  the  CPE  numbers  may  be  assigned  to  the 
VPEs  in  different  ways  depending  on  the  shape  of  the  parallelism.  An  example 
of  an  optimization  for  an  8-by-8  mesh-connected  computer  might  be  to  map 
the  variable  twoD  onto  the  two-dimensional  machine  structure  so  that  the  first 
index  indicates  a  row  number  and  the  second  index  a  column  number  in  the 
target  machine.  Therefore,  twoD  would  be  mapped  into  VPEs  in  the  first  four 
columns  of  the  first  four  rows  of  the  machine  while  oneD  would  be  mapped 
into  the  VPEs  in  the  first  four  rows  consecutively.  The  mapping  rules  a  com¬ 
piler  uses  will  be  highly  dependent  upon  the  processor  interconnection  scheme 
of  the  target  machine. 

In  general,  the  programmer  need  not  worry  about  the  mapping  of  CPEs  to 
VPEs.  Hence,  if  a  variable  is  used  such  that  all  of  its  elements  are  selected, 
i.e.,  “twoD[*][*|,”  VPEs  actually  holding  an  element  of  the  variable  will  be 
involved  in  the  computation.  Other  VPEs  in  the  machine  partition  will  either 
be  disabled  or  will  perform  the  computation  in  such  a  way  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  intended  results.  Users  deal  with  CPE  numbers  exclusively. 

In  the  following  data  alignment  function  declarations,  dimension  is  a  vari¬ 
able  of  type  "parallel  []  int”  that  indicates  the  number  of  dimensions  of  a  paral¬ 
lel  shape.  For  example,  “parallel  []”  has  a  dimension  of  one,  “parallel  [][]”  has  a 
dimension  two,  etc.  Place  is  a  variable  of  type  “parallel  []  int  *”  that  points  to 
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an  array  of  dimension  integers  that  hold  the  indices  of  a  CPE.  A  source  or 
destination  CPE  number  can  then  be  specified  by  the  2-tuple  (dimension, 
place).  As  an  example,  suppose  that  dimension  is  3  and  place  points  to  an 
array  containing  the  integers  1,  2,  and  3.  This  3-tuple  specifies  the  CPE  num¬ 
bered  (1] [2]  [3] .  Note  that  the  arrangement  and  type  of  the  dimension  and 
place  variables  in  memory  is  not  specified  by  Parallel-C  in  any  way;  it  is  simply 
used  to  communicate  a  particular  CPE  number  to  the  operating  system. 
Although  users  need  deal  only  with  CPE  numbers  by  calling  library  functions, 
PPE,  LPE,  and  VPE  numbers  are  manipulated  within  the  library  functions  to 
perform  the  I/O  and  data  alignment  operations.  Obviously,  users  can  bypass 
any  of  the  top-level  library  functions  and  make  syscalls  to  obtain  and  manipu¬ 
late  the  LPEs  and  VPEs  explicitly.  Recall  that  for  non-reconfigurable  systems, 
LPEs  are  identical  to  PPEs;  therefore,  some  operating  systems  might  not 
implement  syscalls  that  use  LPE  numbers. 


SYSCALL  parallel  [J  int  get_ppe( ) 

Returns  a  PPE  number.  The  number  returned  to  a  given  PPE  will  never 
change. 


SYSCALL  parallel  []  int  get_lpe() 

In  PASM  and  other  reconfigurable  systems,  an  LPE  number  is  returned; 
otherwise,  the  PPE  number  is  returned.  An  LPE  number  may  change  during 
the  course  of  execution  of  a  program  because  the  operating  system  may  assign 
more  or  fewer  PPEs  depending  on  load,  priority,  or  other  factors. 


SYSCALL  scalar  int  get_M() 

Returns  the  number  of  MCs  executing  the  current  process.  The  number 
may  change  during  the  course  of  execution  of  a  program  because  the  operating 
system  may  assign  more  or  fewer  PPEs  depending  on  load,  priority,  or  other 
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factors.  This  call  is  specific  to  PASM.  Technically,  this  call  is  superfluous 
because  M  can  be  derived  from  the  relationship  between  the  LPE  and  PPE 
numbers. 


SYSCALL  parallel  [J  int  get_vpe() 

Returns  a  VPE  number.  VPEs  are  mapped  to  LPEs  (or  PPEs)  by  the 
operating  system  and  each  LPE  in  a  partition  may  simulate  one  or  more  VPEs. 


parallel  []  void  get_epe(dimension,  place ) 
parallel  []  int  dimension; 
parallel  [j  int  *place; 

Determines  the  CPE  number  of  the  caller  expressed  in  the  desired  dimension. 
The  indices  are  placed  in  the  array  pointed  to  by  place.  This  CPE  number  can 
then  be  manipulated  to  obtain  the  CPE  numbers  of  neighbors  in  a  relative 
way.  For  example,  consider  two-dimensional  CPE  numbers  of  the  form 
“[row] [column]”  for  a  parallel  variable  with  shape  and  extent  “parallel  [R][C].” 
To  form  a  CPE  number  of  the  “row  above”  (using  modulo  R  arithmetic)  let 
each  CPE  subtract  one  (modulo  R)  from  the  first  integer  in  the  place  array. 
This  gives  the  number  of  a  CPE  in  the  previous  row  ior  all  two-dimensional 
CPEs  that  execute  the  function. 

The  get_cpe()  function  calls  get_vpe()  to  determine  which  VPE  the  caller 
is  currently  simulating.  This  call  is  compiler-dependent  because  each  compiler 
has  a  different  scheme  for  mapping  CPE  numbers  of  a  given  dimension  to  VPE 
numbers. 


parallel  []  int  cpe_to_vpe(dimension,  place ) 
parallel  (J  int  dimension; 
parallel  (]  int  *place; 

Takes  the  CPE  number  expressed  in  the  desired  dimension  and  returns  the 
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YPE  number  in  which  it  appears.  The  indices  are  placed  in  the  array  pointed 
to  by  pla:e.  This  function  is  typically  called  as  the  first  step  of  an  inter-CPE 
transfer  function  to  determine  a  destination  VPE  number.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  perform  a  syscall  to  request  a  transfer  between  the  two  VPEs. 
This  call  is  compiler-dependent  because  each  compiler  has  a  different  scheme 
for  mapping  CPE  numbers  of  a  given  dimension  to  VPE  numbers. 


parallel  []  void  vpe_bcopy(vpe,  psrc,  pdest,  nbytes) 

parallel  []  int  vpe; 

parallel  []  char  *psrc,  *pdest; 

scalar  unsigned  nbytes; 

This  function  copies  nbytes  bytes  of  data  from  the  calling  (source)  VPE  to  the 
destination  VTE  specified  by  vpe.  The  set  of  source  VPEs  must  map  one-to-one 
and  onto  the  set  of  destination  VPEs;  otherwise;  a  run-time  error  is  generated. 
Source  bytes  are  read  beginning  at  the  location  specified  by  psrc.  Incoming 
data  is  written  beginning  at  the  location  specified  by  pdest. 

The  operating  system  local  to  each  PPE  determines  where  (which  LPE  or 
PPE)  the  destination  VPE  resides  and  sets  the  interconnection  network  accord¬ 
ingly.  Because  each  LPE  or  PPE  may  be  simulating  multiple  VPEs,  not  all 
inter-VPE  transfers  necessarily  use  the  interconnection  network.  As  a  trivial 
example,  consider  a  sequential  machine  simulating  V  VPEs:  inter-VPE 
transfers  for  this  machine  consist  of  memory-to- memory  copy  operations. 

This  function  will  make  two  syscalls:  one  to  write  the  data  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  VPE  and  one  to  read  incoming  data  to  the  VPE.  Because  of  the  VPE 
time-slicing  when  there  are  insufficient  LPEs,  the  controlling  MC  instructions 
associated  with  this  function  force  all  VTEs  to  perform  the  write  syscall  before 
any  are  allowed  to  perform  the  read  syscall.  If  this  was  not  done,  a  destination 
VPE  might  attempt  to  read  data  that  has  not  been  written  yet  because  the 
source  VPE  had  not  yet  received  a  time-slice.  Failure  to  synchronize  SIMD 
reads  and  writes  would  also  leave  open  the  possibility  of  network  conflicts. 
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parallel  [J  void  cpe_bcopy(dimension,  place,  psrc,  pdest,  nbytes) 

parallel  []  int  dimension; 

parallel  []  int  *place; 

parallel  []  char  *psrc,  *pdest; 

scalar  unsigned  nbytes; 

This  function  copies  nbytes  bytes  of  data  from  the  calling  (source)  CPE  to  the 
destination  CPE  specified  by  dimension  and  place.  The  set  of  source  CPEs 
must  map  one-to-one  and  onto  the  set  of  destination  CPEs;  otherwise,  a  run¬ 
time  error  is  generated.  Source  bytes  are  read  beginning  at  the  location 
specified  by  psrc.  Incoming  data  is  written  beginning  at  the  location  specified 
by  pdest.  This  library  function  would  be  implemented  by  a  call  to  cpe_to_vpe() 
to  obtain  a  VPE  number  followed  by  a  call  to  vpe_bcopy(). 


parallel  []  int  cpe_move(dimension,  place,  data) 
parallel  (]  :nt  dimension; 
parallel  (j  int  *place; 
parallel  []  int  data; 

This  function  moves  the  integer  data  from  the  calling  (source)  CPE  to  the  des¬ 
tination  CPE  specified  by  dimension  and  place.  The  set  of  source  CPEs  must 
map  one-to-one  and  onto  the  set  of  destination  CPEs;  otherwise,  a  run-time 
error  is  generated.  The  function  returns  the  data  transferred  in  the  destination 
CPEs.  This  library  function  would  be  implemented  by  a  call  to  cpe_to_vpe() 
to  obtain  a  VPE  number  followed  by  a  call  to  “vpe_bcopy(vpe,  &data,  fedata, 
sizeof(int)).”  The  value  of  data  after  vpe_bcopy()  returned  would  then  be 
returned  to  the  caller. 


The  following  functions  are  intended  to  be  representative  of  those  that 
might  be  used  to  communicate  among  a  one-dimensional  vector  of  C  CPEs. 
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parallel  []  int  broadcast_lD  (destaddrlist,  C,  data) 
parallel  []  unsigned  char  *destaddrlist; 
scalar  unsigned  C; 
parallel  []  int  data; 

The  data  value(s)  from  the  source  CPE(s)  that  is  (are)  selected  is  (are) 
broadcast  to  the  C  destination  CPEs  specified  in  the  destaddrlist.  The  destad¬ 
drlist  in  each  selected  source  CPE  is  taken  to  be  an  array  of  C  0-  and  1-  valued 
elements.  Source  CPEs  broadcast  to  all  destination  CPEs  numbered  i  where 
the  element  i  of  the  array  is  1-valued.  Unselected  source  CPEs  do  not  broad¬ 
cast  anything.  It  is  a  run-time  error  to  have  a  destination  CPE  receive  more 
than  one  item. 

In  PASM,  the  types  of  broadcasts  that  can  be  performed  in  one  step  by  its 
multistage  cube-type  network  are  restricted.  This  very  general  function  pro¬ 
vides  a  common  interface  for  all  networks. 


parallel  []  int  move_lD  (cpe,  data) 
parallel  []  int  cpe; 
parallel  [j  int  data; 

This  function  is  equivalent  to  performing  “cpe_move(l,  fccpe,  data).”  Only 
CPEs  where  cpe  is  selected  transfer  data. 


parallel  (]  unsigned  bcopy_lD  (cpe,  psrc,  pdest,  nbytes) 

parallel  [J  int  cpe; 

parallel  []  char  *psrc,  *pdest; 

unsigned  nbytes; 

This  function  is  equivalent  to  performing  "cpe_bcopy(l,  &cpe,  psrc,  pdest, 
nbytes).”  Only  CPEs  where  cpe  is  selected  transfer  data.  The  function  returns 
the  number  of  bytes  actually  transferred. 
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parallel  []  int  shift_lD  (data,  shiftcount) 
parallel  []  int  data; 
scalar  int  shiftcount; 

This  function  takes  an  integer  data  item  from  each  participating  source 
CPE  and  returns  their  values  in  the  destination  CPEs.  Shiftcount  indicates  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  movement  of  data:  data  is  moved  from  CPE  i  to 
CPE  \  +  shiftcount.  For  positive  (negative)  shift  counts,  the  first  (last) 
shiftcount  CPEs  selected  receive  0-valued  data. 


shift _bcopy_lD  (psrc,  pdest,  nbytes,  shiftcount ) 
parallel  []  char  *psrc,  *pdest; 
scalar  unsigned  nbytes; 
scalar  int  shiftcount; 

This  function  moves  a  block  of  nbytes  bytes  starting  from  location  psrc  in 
the  source  CPEs  to  location  pdest  in  the  destination  CPEs.  Shiftcount  indi¬ 
cates  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  movement  of  data:  data  is  moved  from 
CPE  i  to  CPE  i  +  shiftcount.  For  positive  (negative)  shiftcounts,  the  first  (last) 
shiftcount  CPEs  selected  receive  0-valued  data. 


parallel  []  int  rotate_lD  (data,  shiftcount,  C) 
parallel  []  int  data; 
scalar  int  shiftcount; 
scalar  unsigned  C; 

This  function  takes  an  integer  data  item  in  each  participating  source  CPE 
and  returns  their  values  in  the  destination  CPEs.  Shiftcount  indicates  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  movement  of  data:  data  is  moved  from  CPE  i  to 
CPE  (i  +  shiftcount)  modulo  C. 
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rotate_bcopy_lD  ( psrc ,  pdest,  nbytes,  shiftcount,  C) 
parallel  []  char  *psrc,  *pdest; 
scalar  unsigned  nbytes,  C; 
scalar  int  shiftcount; 

This  function  moves  a  block  of  nbytes  bytes  starting  from  location  psrc  in 
the  source  CPEs  to  location  pdest  in  the  destination  CPEs.  Shiftcount  indi¬ 
cates  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  movement  of  data:  data  is  moved  from 
CPE  i  to  CPE  (i  +  shiftcount)  modulo  C. 


parallel  []  int  shuffle_lD  (data,  C) 
parallel  []  int  data; 
scalar  unsigned  C; 

This  function  takes  a  data  item  from  each  participating  source  CPE  and 
returns  their  values  in  the  destination  CPEs.  The  shuffle  interconnection  func¬ 
tion  defines  the  movement  of  data  from  CPE  i  to  CPE  (i<  <  1 )  | 
((i> >c-l)&01)  where  c  is  log2C  (a  left  shift  end-around  shift  is  performed  on 
the  CPE  numbers).  C  must  be  a  power  of  two. 


shuffle_bcopy_lD  (psrc,  pdest,  nbytes,  C) 
parallel  []  char  *psrc,  *pdest; 
scalar  unsigned  nbytes,  C; 

This  function  moves  a  block  of  nbytes  bytes  starting  from  location  psrc  in 
the  source  CPE  to  location  pdest  in  the  destination  CPE.  The  shuffle  intercon¬ 
nection  function  defines  the  movement  of  data  from  processor  i  to  processor 
(i< <  1 )  |  ((i>  >c-l)&01)  where  c  is  log2C  (a  left  shift  is  performed  on  the 
CPE  numbers).  C  must  be  a  power  of  two. 
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parallel  []  int  exchange_lD  (data,  C) 
parallel  []  int  data; 
scalar  unsigned  C; 

This  function  takes  an  integer  data  item  in  each  participating  source  CPE 
and  returns  the  values  to  the  destination  CPEs.  The  exchange  interconnection 
function  defines  the  pairwise  exchange  of  data  between  even  and  odd  CPEs.  C 
must  be  an  even  number. 

eichange_bcopy_lD  (psrc,  pdest,  nbytes,  C) 
parallel  []  char  *psrc,  *pdest; 
unsigned  nbytes,  C; 

This  function  moves  a  block  of  nbytes  bytes  starting  from  location  psrc  in 
the  source  CPE  to  location  pdest  in  the  destination  CPE.  The  exchange  inter¬ 
connection  function  defines  the  pairwise  exchange  of  data  between  even  and 
odd  CPEs.  C  must  be  an  even  number. 


parallel  []  int  cube_lD  (data,  i,  C) 
parallel  [J  int  data; 

scalar  unsigned  i,  C;  ^ 

This  function  moves  an  integer  data  item  from  each  participating  source 
CPE  and  returns  the  values  to  the  destination  CPEs.  The  cube  interconnec¬ 
tion  function  defines  the  movement  of  data  from  CPE  P  to  CPE  cube;(P). 
Expressing  the  CPE  address,  P,  as  a  binary  number  (c=log2C): 
cubei(P=pcpc_1  •  •  •  pi  •  •  •  pjp0)  is  PcPj-j  •  •  •  Pi  •  •  •  PjPo-  C  must  be  a  power 
of  two  and  i  must  be  in  the  range  0<i<c. 


cube_bcopy_lD  (psrc,  pdest,  nbytes,  i,  C) 
parallel  (J  char  *psrc,  *pdest; 
scalar  unsigned  nbytes,  i,  C; 
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This  function  moves  a  block  of  nbytes  bytes  starting  from  location  psrc  in 
the  source  CPE  to  location  pdest  in  the  destination  CPE.  The  cube  intercon¬ 
nection  function  defines  the  movement  of  data  from  CPE  P  to  CPE  cubej(P). 
Expressing  the  CPE  address,  P,  as  a  binary  number  (c  =  log2C): 
eubei(P  =  pcpc_i  •  •  •  Pi  •  •  •  PiPo)  is  pcPc-i  •  •  •  P;  •  •  •  PiP0-  C  must  be  a  power 
of  two  and  i  must  be  in  the  range  0<i<c. 

The  following  functions  are  intended  to  be  representative  of  those  used  to 
form  one-dimensional  selectors. 


selector  []  first(i) 
selector  [J  x; 

Finds  the  first  true  element  in  the  selector  x  and  returns  a  new  selector 
with  only  this  element  true. 


selector  []  next(x) 
selector  []  *x; 

Finds  the  first  true  element  in  the  selector  pointed  to  by  x  and  returns  a 
new  selector  with  only  this  element  true.  In  addition,  the  first  true  element  in 
the  selector  passed  is  assigned  the  ve’ue  false. 


scalar  unsigned  any(x) 
selector  []  x; 

Returns  the  number  of  non-zero  elements  in  the  selector. 
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scalar  unsigned  all(x) 
selector  []  x; 

Returns  the  extent  of  the  selector  if  all  elements  of  the  selector  are  non 
zero;  else  returns  0. 


Finally,  libraries  may  also  contain  functions  intended  for  higher-dimensional 
parallelism.  Some  examples  for  two-dimensional  parallelism  might  be: 

parallel  (][]  north_2D 
parallel  (][]  south_2D 
parallel  [][]  east_2D 
parallel  [][]  west_2D 
parallel  [][]  rowexchange_2D 
parallel  [][]  colexchange_2D 
parallel  [][]  transpose_2D. 

Although  these  will  not  be  documented  here  in  detail,  all  of  these  can  be 
derived  by  calls  to  “get_cpe()”  to  determine  the  local  CPE  number, 
modifications  of  the  CPE  number  to  determine  the  relative  movement  (i.e., 
north,  south,  transpose),  and  finally  a  call  to  “cpe_bcopy()”  or  “cpe_move()”  to 
perform  the  transfer. 


I/O  and  Mathematical  Functions 

Processors  may  call  I/O  and  mathematical  functions  that  accept  parallel 
variables.  For  example,  the  “psqrtQ”  function  described  in  an  earlier  section 
accepts  a  parallel  []  double  and  returns  a  parallel  []  double.  In  general,  library 
functions  for  SEMD  mode  will  be  the  same  as  for  serial  mode,  but  will  accept 
parallel  data,  return  parallel  data,  and  be  named  by  prefixing  a  “p.”  I/O  and 
mathematical  functions  that  require  special  shapes  may  be  defined  by  the  user 
by  shape-casting  the  parallel  functions  provided. 
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2.4.4  Extensions  for  MIMD  Mode 

The  constructs  given  in  the  last  section  allowed  a  single  program  (instruc¬ 
tion  stream)  to  access  and  manipulate  data  items  located  in  multiple  VPF« 
MIMD  mode  implies  that  each  processor  will  execute  its  own  instructions  from 
its  own  memory;  thus  none  of  the  SEMD  constructs  are  necessary  in  MIMD 
mode:  MIMD  programs  will  compile  using  the  standard  C  compiler.  However, 
MIMD  processes  must  coordinate  by  communicating  with  each  other  and  by 
synchronizing  the  order  of  their  execution.  Furthermore,  processes  operating 
on  shared  data  structures  must  do  so  in  a  mutually  exclusive  manner  to  main¬ 
tain  data  integrity. 

The  author  proposes  that  a  meta-language  such  as  Concurrent  C  [Nae84] 
be  developed  for  use  on  PASM  in  MIMD  mode.  This  meta-language  contains 
new  constructs  and  keywords  that  are  meant  to  express  useful  operations  that 
are  typically  performed  on  multiprocessing  systems.  The  extensions  do  not 
affect  the  C  language  nor  its  compiler:  a  preprocessor  is  used  to  convert  the 
meta-language  to  standard  C.  The  preprocessor  is  operating-system-dependent 
because  the  translation  process  introduces  syscalls  into  the  standard  C  code  to 
perform  some  of  the  functions  required.  Of  course  in  PASM,  MIMD  and  SIMD 
functions  must  co-exist:  SIMD  programs  must  be  allowed  to  call  MIMD  func¬ 
tions  and  vice-versa.  Therefore,  the  eventual  goal  is  a  preprocessor  that 
accepts  a  set  of  SIMD /MIMD  programs,  converts  the  MIMD  portion  to  stan¬ 
dard  C,  and  calls  the  extended  (SIMD)  compiler  to  compile  the  SIMD  and  stan¬ 
dard  C. 

It  is  useful  to  review  the  features  of  Concurrent  C  at  this  point.  In  Con- 
Current  C,  two  new  classes  of  constructs  are  proposed: 

1.  variable  declarations:  event  variables  and  shared  variables 

2.  control  flow  statements:  for  process  interaction,  control,  concurrent  execu¬ 
tion,  and  event  supervision. 

Real-time  events  are  triggered  by  timers  elapsing  or  by  an  exception. 
Event  variables  are  introduced  with  the  keywords  timer  and  exception  and  are 
activated  (enabled)  with  a  call  to  a  built-in  function  “activate.”  Note  that  the 
meta-language  has  built-in  or  reserved  function  names;  however,  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  underlying  C  language  does.  Internal  exceptions  such  as 
underflow,  divide  by  0,  kill,  etc.  are  predefined;  the  program  may  specify 
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others.  External  exceptions  are  defined  for  an  arbitrary  set  of  processes  and 
can  initiate  signaling  of  an  event  to  other  processes.  When  is  a  keyword  that 
evaluates  a  condition  and  .spends  the  process  until  a  specific  event  is  satisfied. 
When  the  condition  is  satisfied,  the  statements  in  the  associated  block  are  exe¬ 
cuted.  When-else  is  similar,  but  does  not  suspend  if  the  event  is  not  satisfied: 
statements  in  the  “else”  block  are  done  instead.  Whenever  forks  off  a  separate 
event  observer  and  defines  an  event  handler  that  is  executed  when  the  event 
occurs.  When  is  useful  for  synchronization,  mutual  exclusion,  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  critical  sections.  C’s  external  and  external-static  variables  are 
considered  shared  variables.  Concurrent  execution  of  processes  is  provided  by 
the  cobegin  keyword.  Calls  to  the  processf )  built-in  function  start  up  new 
processes. 

The  advantage  of  a  meta-language  like  Concurrent  C  is  that  it  does  not 
tie  the  program  to  any  particular  operating  system.  For  example,  UNIX1  func¬ 
tions  provide  all  of  the  mechanisms  necessary  for  implementing  all  of  the 
features  discussed  above,  but  direct  use  of  its  functions  would  make  the  code 
non-portable.  Nonetheless,  an  MIMD  program  may  be  coded  using  the  UNIX 
or  other  system  calls  directly.  A  meta-language  like  Concurrent  C  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  crucial  to  MIMD  code  development  for  PASM;  rather,  it  is  a  way  to 
increase  the  portability  of  a  program  by  shielding  the  user  from  the  vagaries  of 
the  underlying  operating  system. 

To  demonstrate  how  a  preprocessor  for  Concurrent  C  would  be  built,  the 
implementation  of  a  few  simple  Concurrent  C  constructs  will  be  discussed 
assuming  UNIX  as  an  underlying  operating  system.  Some  study  of  the  UNIX 
programming  manual,  Sections  2  and  3  [Ber83],  reveals  that  each  construct  in 
Concurrent  C  has  a  rough  equivalent  in  a  UNIX  system  function  or  group  of 
functions.  For  example,  consider  the  Concurrent  C  process  construct  which 
has  a  syntax  of  the  form: 

process  (id,  entrypoint,  attributes). 

This  causes  the  process  identified  by  the  variable  id,  which  has  its  code  at 
entrypoint,  to  be  started.  The  optional  attributes  indicate  where  (what 

1  UNIX  is  a  trademark  of  Bell  Laboratories. 
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processor)  the  process  is  to  execute  and  also  system-dependent  attributes  such 
as  the  priority  or  environment.  Its  translated  equivalent  in  standard  C  and 
UNIX  would  use  fork()  to  create  a  child  copy  of  the  parent  process,  would 
place  the  process  identifier  returned  by  fork()  into  the  variable  id,  and  would 
then  exec()  the  child  into  the  process  called  for  by  entrypoint.  Environment 
attributes,  for  example,  would  be  passed  to  the  child  process  via  the  ezec()  call 
as  well.  If  there  were  additional  attributes  specifying  that  the  new  process  was 
to  be  created  on  a  processor  other  than  the  one  on  which  the  parent  resides,  all 
of  these  actions  would  be  preceded  by  the  UNIX  system  calls  socket()  (to  define 
an  endpoint  of  a  communication  channel),  bind( )  (to  bind  a  machine  name  to 
the  socket),  connectf )  (to  try  to  establish  the  connection),  listenf )  (to  listen  for 
pending  connections),  and  acceptf)  (to  accept  a  connection).  Once  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  established,  send()  is  used  to  send  a  message  to  the  remote  processor 
and  reevf)  is  executed  by  the  remote  processor  to  obtain  the  message. 
Interpretation  of  the  message  by  the  remote  processor  causes  it  to  create  the 
new  process  using  the  sequence  of  calls  given  earlier.  It  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  UNIX  syscalls  are  often  too  primitive  to  be  readily  adopted  by  “nor¬ 
mal”  programmers.  The  preprocessor  contains  the  “expert”  programmer’s 
knowledge  of  how  to  create  processes  on  remote  processors  and  emits  the 
proper  sequence  of  UNIX  syscalls  whenever  the  process  construct  appears. 

Shared  variables  are  another  example  of  a  Concurrent  C  construct  that  is 
often  used  but  is  non-trivial  to  implement  using  UNIX  syscalls.  UNIX 
processes  never  share  any  user-oriented  data.  When  a  parent  creates  a  child 
process,  the  child  gets  a  copy  of  the  parent’s  data  but  not  access  rights  to  the 
parent’s  data  itself.  Therefore,  either  processes  must  use  UNIX  files  to  hold 
shared  variables  or  they  must  communicate  with  server  processes  that  hold  the 
shared  variables.  The  first  option  is  likely  to  have  poor  performance  because 
before  and  after  each  transaction,  it  must  be  ensured  that  the  in-core  copy  of  a 
file  is  coherent  with  the  disk  copy.  The  second  option  is  better  but  involves 
setting  up  special  server  processes  to  handle  the  transactions.  Furthermore, 
communication  with  the  server  processes  must  be  established  using  the  socket- 
establishment  and  message-passing  sequence  given  earlier.  Again,  this  indicates 
that  a  meta-language  implementing  often-used  MIMD  constructs  is  highly 
desirable  for  shielding  the  user  from  the  complexities  of  the  operating  system. 
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It  also  indicates  that  UNIX  was  not  really  designed  for  applications  involving 
large  numbers  of  co-operating  sequential  processes  running  on  a  set  of  homo¬ 
geneous  processors.  Alternatives  to  UNIX  as  an  underlying  operating  system 
for  FASM  are  discussed  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter. 

An  alternative  to  a  meta-language  like  Concurrent  C  is  simply  a  set  of 
library  functions  that  perform  operations  such  as  starting  remote  processes  and 
manipulating  shared  data.  This  is  a  much  “cheaper”  alternative  because  a 
pre-processor  need  not  be  written.  Its  only  drawback  is  that  it  affects  the  rea¬ 
dability  of  programs.  For  example,  consider  declaring  a  shared  variable  S  in 
ConCurrent  C.  The  meta-language  pre-processor  can  identify  S  as  a  shared 
variable  each  time  it  appears  in  an  expression;  for  example, 

if(S  >  0), 

and  generate  the  appropriate  sequence  of  operations  to  obtain  its  value.  If  the 
alternative  scheme  is  used,,  the  programmer  is  forced  to  remember  that  S  is 
shared  each  time  it  is  used.  Even  if  the  sequence  of  operations  needed  to 
obtain  a  shared  variable’s  value  was  encapsulated  in  a  library  function,  the  pro¬ 
grammer  would  still  have  to  code  something  like 

if(read_shared(&S)  >  0) 

to  obtain  the  value.  In  short,  a  meta-language  can  perform  some  lexical  and 
semantic  transformations  that  the  C  compiler  cannot  and  can  therefore  provide 
the  programmer  with  a  more  understandable  program. 

It  is  not  the  author’s  intention  to  advocate  ConCurrent  C  as  the  best 
source  language  for  MIMD  computation  on  PASM.  There  are  certainly  syntac¬ 
tical  elements  of  ConCurrent  C  that  the  author  finds  objectionable  and  missing 
or  mis-features  of  its  semantics  that  limit  its  usefulness  for  a  reconfigurable  sys¬ 
tem  such  as  PASM.  Rather,  ConCurrent  C  is  presented  as  one  possible  set  of 
useful  constructs  that  are  compatible  with  existing  language  methods  and 
which  can  be  developed  independently  of  the  SIMD  language  extensions. 

An  alternative  to  ConCurrent  C  is  a  language  such  as  “Refined-C” 
[DiK85],  In  this  language,  no  explicit  parallel  constructs  are  added  (e.g.,  pro¬ 
cess,  cobegin)  but  data  access  rights  are  strictly  defined  by  the  programmer. 
This  removes  the  barriers  to  automatic  parallelism  detection  by  the  compiler. 
It  also  prevents  users  from  making  programming  errors  that  result  in  “race” 
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conditions  or  which  have  unforeseen  side-effects.  These  errors  can  occur  when 
programming  in  Concurrent  C.  The  Refined-C  implementor  has  extended  a  C 
compiler  rather  than  used  a  translation  approach  because  the  C  compiler  is 
required  to  perform  automatic  parallelism  detection.  An  alternative  would  be 
to  translate  Refined-C  into  an  explicitly  parallel  language  like  Concurrent  C 
(or  directly  into  conventional  C  with  system  calls)  and  leave  the  conventional  C 
compiler  unmodified. 


2.4.5  Compilation  Techniques  for  PASM 

The  PASM  hardware  is  described  in  Part  I  of  this  thesis.  Aspects  of  the 
PASM  operating  system  are  discussed  in  (TuS82a,  TuS82b,  TuS83,  TuS84a, 
TuS84b,  TuS85,  KuS83]  and  later  in  Part  II.  The  run-time  mask  stack  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  [C1S83]  and  later  in  Part  D.  An  assembler  that  produces  object  files 
for  both  serial  and  SIMD  programs  has  been  implemented  and  was  described 
earlier  and  in  Appendix  AI.2. 


Program  Sections 

The  format  of  object  files  and  the  interpretation  of  the  program  sections 
was  discussed  earlier  in  Part  II.  Recall  that  when  serial  or  MIMD  programs  are 
compiled,  standard  MC68000  assembly  language  is  output.  When  assembled, 
three  ‘‘sections”  are  created  in  the  object  file:  text,  data,  and  bss.  These  typi¬ 
cally  contain  program  code,  initialized  data,  and  uninitialized  data,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  complete  object  file  is  given  to  a  processor  (serial  mode)  or  to  a  set 
of  processors  (MIMD  mode). 

When  SIMD  programs  are  compiled,  SIMD  MC68000  assembly  language  is 
output.  When  assembled,  three  subdivisions  are  created  in  the  object  file,  one 
for  the  MC  CPUs,  one  for  the  FBUs,  and  one  for  the  VPEs.  Each  VPE  gets  a 
complete  copy  of  the  MIMD  program  code  and  1/Vth  of  the  initialized  data 
area  (where  V  is  the  number  of  VPEs).  Each  VPE  must  also  allocate  and  ini¬ 
tialize  a  bss  area. 

The  following  classes  of  Parallel-C  variables  are  assembled  into  the  sec¬ 
tions  given  in  Table  2.4.1.  Code  that  operates  on  scalar  variables  must  be 
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Table  2.4.1.  Program  sections  for  Parallel-C  variables. 


TYPE 

SECTION 

initialized  scalar 

PE  address  mask  constants 

uninitialized  scalars 

initialized  selectors 

uninitialized  selectors 
initialized  parallel 
uninitialized  parallel 

c_data 

c_data 

c_bss 

p_data 

p_bss 

p_data 

p_bss 
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executed  by  the  MCs.  Parallel  variables  must  be  manipulated  by  VPEs.  Selec¬ 
tors  are  held  by  the  VPEs  but  may  be  transmitted  to  the  MCs  to  be  used  in 
mask  operations.  SIMD  assembly  language  programs  prefix  each  instruction 
•with  a  “c_”  or  a  “p_”  to  distinguish  OU  instructions  from  PE  instructions. 
Consider  the  following  two  functions: 

double  toF ahr(x) 
double  x;{ 

return(x  *  9/5  +  32); 

} 

and 

parallel  []  double  PtoFahr(x) 
parallel  []  double  x;{ 

return(x[*]  *  9/5  +  32); 

} 

When  the  code  for  toFahr()  is  generated,  the  machine  instructions  will  go  into 
the  c_text  space  and  will  have  c_  prefixes.  When  the  code  for  PtoFahr()  is 
generated,  the  machine  instructions  will  also  go  into  the  c_text  space  but  will 
have  p„  prefixes.  Note  that  virtually  the  same  machine  instructions  would  be 
generated  for  both  the  serial  and  parallel  functions  (except  for  prefixes).  This 
is  because  each  PE  performs  the  operations  for  only  one  data  item  just  as  the 
CU  does.  However,  in  the  parallel  case,  the  selector  [*]  will  be  evaluated  to 
control  the  enabling  of  the  VPEs. 


Determining  the  Mapping  of  CPEs  to  VPEs 

The  PASM  multistage  interconnection  network  allows  any  source  proces¬ 
sor  to  communicate  with  any  destination  processor  in  one  pass  through  the  net¬ 
work  stages.  However,  only  some  permutations  (mappings  from  N  source  pro¬ 
cessors  to  N  destination  processors)  can  be  performed  in  one  “pass”  through  the 
network.  The  choice  of  a  good  mapping  of  CPEs  to  VPEs  is  based  on  an  intui-, 
tion  about  what  types  of  permutations  will  be  needed  by  algorithms. 

Cube  networks  connect  a  number  of  processors  that  is  a  power  of  two. 
Also,  PASM  partitions  always  contain  a  number  of  PPEs  that  is  a  power  of 
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two.  This  indicates  that  the  total  number  of  VPEs  assumed  for  a  program 
should  be  a  power  of  two  and  be  at  least  the  minimum  partition  size:  the  use  of 
any  fewer  does  not  represent  a  “savings”  in  any  sense. 

First  consider  the  mapping  used  to  convert  one-dimensional  CPE  numbers 
into  PASM  VPE  numbers.  The  number  of  VPEs  dictated  by  a  particular  CPE 
extent  is  the  lengtu  of  the  smallest  enclosing  vector  of  dimension  one  that  has 
an  extent  that  is  a  power  of  two.  For  example,  if  the  declaration  calls  for  the 
shape  “parallel  [12],”  the  smallest  enclosing  vector  with  a  power-of-two  extent 
has  length  16.  Therefore,  if  this  were  the  only  declaration,  16  VPEs  would  be 
assigned  to  this  program.  A  number  of  typical  operations  on  two  vectors  a 
and  6  of  this  size  can  be  identified.  One  is  aligned-element  arithmetic  or  com¬ 
parison  operations  as  in: 

»l*l  +  b[*]. 

However,  since  aligned-element  computations  do  not  involve  the  interconnec¬ 
tion  network,  this  should  not  constrain  the  choice  of  mappings.  In  another 
case,  non-aligned  elements  might  be  operated  upon,  for  example, 

a[evens]  +  shift_lD(a[odds],  2). 

Uniform  shifts  of  this  type  can  be  performed  by  the  PASM  network  in  one 
pass.  Therefore,  the  identity  mapping  is  suitable  for  this  type  of  operation. 
Finally,  an  operation  of  the  form 

a[*j  +  rotate(b[*j,  3,  12) 

might  be  used.  Here,  the  network  can  support  the  uniform  shift  of  distance  3 
for  CPEs  [0]-[8]  (data  is  sent  to  CPEs  [3]-[l  1] )  in  one  pass,  but  the  modulo  12 
shift  of  CPEs  [9]-[l  1]  (to  CPEs  (0]-(2|)  takes  an  extra  pass.  The  cube  network 
can  perform  such  a  rotate  operation  only  when  the  vector  has  a  length  that  is  a 
power  of  two.  Use  of  a  different  mapping  would  not  improve  matters  in  this 
last  case;  only  a  network  that  allows  modulo  12  shifts  would  be  of  use.  There¬ 
fore,  the  identity  mapping  is  the  best  (and  most  simple)  that  can  be  hoped  for 
in  the  one-dimensional  case. 

For  two-dimensional  CPE  numbers,  consider  a  mapping  based  on  the 
smallest  enclosing  square  of  VPEs  that  is  a  power  of  two.  The  shape  declara¬ 
tion: 
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parallel  [3] [3] 

is  a  perfect  square  but  does  not  call  for  a  number  of  VPEs  that  is  a  power  of 
two.  A  variable  with  such  a  declaration  would  be  embedded  in  the  smallest 
enclosing  square  with  size  four-by-four.  Again,  the  choice  of  embedding  is 
influenced  by  the  types  of  operations  that  can  be  envisioned  for  such  a  shape 
and  how  well  the  interconnection  network  would  support  them.  Since  the 
shape  declaration  implies  a  row-and-column  addressing  scheme,  it  is  likely  that 
the  operations  performed  on  such  a  variable  will  be  row-  and  column-oriented. 
These  might  include  row  exchanges  (e.g.,  matrix  operations),  row-wise  and 
column-wise  arithmetic  (e.g.,  dot  product  calculation,  matrix  multiplication),  or 
matrix  transposition  operations.  Mapping  the  CPE  numbers  by  embedding  in 
the  enclosing  square  ensures  that  each  “column”  is  embedded  in  a  power-of- 
two-sized  vector  and  causes  each  new  row  to  start  on  a  power-of-two  boundary. 
This  allows  row-exchange  aind  other  multiple-row  operations  to  be  performed 
by  the  cube  network  in  a  single  pass. 

Clearly,  embedding  in  the  smallest  enclosing  square  can  be  very  inefficient. 
Consider  the  embedding  caused  by  the  declaration 

parallel  [3] [  1 000] . 

It  would  be  undesirable  (and  is  unnecessary)  for  a  variable  having  this  shape  to 
be  embedded  in  a  102 1-by- 1024  “square”  of  VPEs.  A  moment  of  thought  will 
reveal  that  the  rule  for  enclosing  d-dimensional  parallel  shapes  in  d-cubes  (d- 
dimensional  figures)  is  more  restrictive  than  necessary:  a  mapping  with  less 
waste  of  VPEs  is  obtained  by  padding  all  of  the  dimensions  to  sizes  that  are 
powers  of  two.  Thus  the  declaration  given  above  need  be  rounded  only  to  a  4- 
by-1024  “rectangle”  of  \PEs  with  no  loss  of  generality  so  far  as  cube  network 
operations  are  concerned. 

Now  consider  the  \PE  to  LPE  mapping  performed  by  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  PASM  will  assign  VPE  numbers  to  LPEs  in  a  “modulo”  fashion.  That  is, 
if  there  are  V  VPEs  and  Y  LPEs,  LPE  y  will  simulate  all  VPEs  v  such  that  v 
modulo  Y  is  y  (0<v<V,  0<y<Y).  This  ensures  that  if  an  interconnection 
network  permutation  is  passable  when  VPE  numbers  are  used  to  number  the 
inputs  and  outputs  of  a  "virtual  network”,  the  permutation  will  also  be  pass¬ 
able  when  LPE  numbers  are  used  and  vice-versa.  Another  reason  for  the  VPE 
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to  LPE  mapping  is  that  if  the  number  of  LPEs  is  changed,  the  movement  of 
VPE  context  information  is  straightforward.  For  example,  if  Y=2  and  V=8, 
each  LPE  simulates  four  YTEs.  If  the  operating  system  decides  that  the 
number  of  LPEs  can  be  doubled  (Y=4)  (e.g.,  another  job  using  those  LPEs 
completes),  each  of  the  original  LPEs  off-loads  two  of  the  VPEs  it  is  simulat¬ 
ing.  To  maintain  the  “modulo”  order,  LPE  0  sends  YTEs  2  and  6  to  LPE  2 
while  LPE  1  sends  YTEs  3  and  7  to  LPE  3.  This  can  be  done  in  two  parallel 
block  transfers.  If  some  other  ordering  was  done;  for  example,  the  first  V/Y 
YTEs  in  LPE  0  and  the  last  Y'/Y  YTEs  in  LPE  1,  changing  the  number  of 
LPEs  would  result  in  much  more  communication.  Demonstrating  this,  LPE  0 
would  send  YTEs  2  and  3  to  LPE  1,  LPE  1  would  send  YTEs  4  and  5  to  LPE 
2,  and  LPE  1  would  also  send  YTEs  6  and  7  to  LPE  3.  This  requires  four 
block  transfers  rather  than  two.  Similar  behavior  exists  when  the  number  of 
LPEs  is  halted. 


Virtual  MCs 

Parallel-C  presents  the  machine  model  of  a  variable  number  of  PEs  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  single  control  unit.  Thus  there  is  only  one  conceptual  CU.  In 
PASM,  multiple  control  units  (the  MCs)  may  be  assigned  when  the  partition 
size  chosen  by  the  System  Control  Unit  is  larger  than  N/Q  PEs.  Therefore,  a 
Virtual  MC  (VMC)  can  be  defined  to  exist  to  control  each  virtual  MC-group  of 
N/Q  YTEs.  The  System  Control  Unit  determines  how  many  Logical  MCs 
(LMCs)  to  assign  to  execute  the  program  and  determines  which  Physical  MCs 
(PMCs)  are  to  be  used.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  number  of  LMCs  actually 
assigned  may  be  fewer  than  the  number  of  Y^MCs  called  for  due  to  system  load, 
faulty  hardware,  or  other  factors.  This  implies  that  each  LMC  may  be  called 
upon  to  simulate  the  actions  of  multiple  Y'MCs. 

Consider  a  program  requiring  32  VPEs  that  is  to  be  run  on  the  PASM  pro¬ 
totype  (N  =  16,  Q=4).  Here,  V  YMCs  (32/(N/Q)=8)  are  required.  Obviously, 
no  more  than  four  LMCs  can  be  assigned  to  the  program  at  any  time;  there¬ 
fore,  the  Y  LMCs  assigned  must  multiplex  their  activity  such  that  each  simu¬ 
lates  V/Y  Y'MCs.  General  and  PE  address  masks  associated  with  this  program 
assume  that  there  are  32  YTEs.  An  LMC  that  is  currently  simulating  YMC  v 
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decodes  masks  and  uses  the  bits  corresponding  to  the  VPEs  to  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  (VPEs  v,  V  +  v,  2V  +  v,  and  3V  +  v  in  this  case).  It  also  broadcasts 
instructions  to  its  LPEs  as  would  be  normally  done  in  SIMD  mode.  If  two  or 
more  LMCs  are  assigned  to  the  program  execution,  the  VMCs  are  mapped  to 
LMCs  in  the  “modulo”  fashion  described  earlier.  Also,  the  operating  system 
ensures  that  the  VMCs  are  co-scheduled  on  the  LMCs  such  that  the  first  V/Y 
VMCs  execute  at  the  same  time,  then  the  next  group  of  V/Y,  and  so  on. 

Each  LMC  contains  a  copy  of  the  text  section  which  is  shared  by  all 
VMCs  simulated  by  the  LMC.  The  VMC  data,  bss,  and  stack  areas  are  all 
independent  within  an  LMC. 

If  a  program  does  not  contain  any  interconnection  network  operations  or 
data-dependent  operations  (i.e. ,  “if  any”),  the  operating  system  can  let  the  first 
V/Y  VMCs  execute  to  completion,  then  schedule  and  allow  the  next  V/Y 
VMCs  to  execute  to  completion,  etc.  However,  if  these  operations  do  occur, 
the  PASM  operating  system  ensures  that  VMCs  are  scheduled  in  the  correct 
order.  The  following  discussion  describes  how  this  order  is  maintained. 

As  described  earlier,  the  SIMD  library  function  vpe_bcopy()  is  used  to  per¬ 
form  VPE-to-\rPE  transfer  operations.  It  consists  of  two  syscalls:  write()  and 
read(),  executed  in  that  order.  The  two  syscalls  are  separated  by  a  synchroniz¬ 
ing  instruction  executed  by  the  VMC.  Sychronization  is  necessary  because  all 
VPEs  must  write()  before  any  can  be  allowed  to  read().  \Vrite()  takes  data 
from  the  buffer  specified  by  the  user,  determines  on  which  PPE  the  VPE  actu¬ 
ally  exists,  sets  the  network,  and  transfers  the  data.  Data  arriving  at  a  desti¬ 
nation  PPE  is  buffered  by  the  local  operating  system  tagged  by  the  destination 
VPE  number.  (If  the  source  and  destination  VPEs  are  being  simulated  by  the 
same  PPE,  only  a  memory-to-memory  copy  is  needed).  As  the  synchronization 
point  is  reached  by  an  \MC-group,  a  context  switch  is  forced  to  begin  simula¬ 
tion  of  another  VMC-group.  When  all  VMC-groups  have  reached  the  syn¬ 
chronization  point,  it  is  guaranteed  that  all  VPEs  have  called  write()  and 
VMC-groups  can  be  released  to  perform  the  read().  Read()  takes  data  from  the 
operating  system  buffer  identified  with  a  certain  VPE  number  and  copies  it  to 
the  user’s  buffer  area.  A  VMC-group  performing  read()s  need  not  be  swapped 
out  until  another  network  sychronizing  instruction.  The  operating  system  will 
hold  the  data  buffers  for  those  VMC-groups  that  have  not  yet  performed  the 
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read()  for  as  long  as  necessary.  A  similar  scheme  of  scheduling  VMCs  in  a 
round-robin  order  is  used  to  coordinate  “if-any”-type  operations. 


Indexing  and  Masking 

When  variables  are  indexed  along  the  parallel  dimension,  the  selection  can 
be  done  with  virtually  any  kind  of  constant  or  variable.  The  capabilities  of  the 
masking  operations  unit  of  PASM  will  influence  how  selectors  are  handled. 
Ideally,  the  masking  operations  unit  would  have  a  large  number  of  registers  for 
the  storage  of  selectors.  Recall  that  selectors  can  be  initialized  with  general 
masks,  PE  address  masks,  or  functions  of  PE  address  masks  and  are  treated  in 
expressions  like  ordinary  parallel  variables.  For  large  machines  with  many 
PEs,  the  cost  of  moving  selectors  back  to  MC  memory  if  there  are  an 
insufficient  number  of  mask  storage  registers  is  very  high.  For  machines  with 
few  masking  operations  unit  registers,  selectors  should  be  compiled  as  “parallel 
[]  char”  and  placed  in  the  p_data  or  p_bss  section.  Placing  selectors  in  the  PEs 
imposes  a  small  penalty  at  run  time  since  the  selector  must  be  sent  to  the  MC 
as  a  data  conditional  mask  so  that  the  MC  can  enable  or  disable  the  appropri¬ 
ate  set  of  PEs.  This  penalty  is  exacted  already  when  indexing  parallel  vari¬ 
ables  with  other  parallel  variables. 

There  are  four  cases  of  assignment  statements: 

1.  Left  side  scalar;  right  side  scalar.  This  is  the  standard  C  assignment. 

2.  Left  side  scalar;  right  side  parallel.  The  selector  that  indexes  the  right 
side  is  examined.  If  it  has  no  true  elements,  the  left  side  becomes 
undefined.  If  the  selector  has  one  and  only  one  true  element,  that  PE  is 
enabled  and  is  instructed  to  write  to  the  MC/PE  communications  port. 
The  MC  can  then  retrieve  the  data  and  assign  it  to  the  left  side.  If  the 
selector  has  more  than  one  true  element,  the  selector  is  modified  such  that 
it  now  has  one  and  only  one  true  element  (which  element  is  selected  is 
undefined  by  the  language  and  is  implementation-dependent).  The 
selected  PE  is  then  enabled  to  send  the  data  as  before. 

3.  Left  side  parallel;  right  side  scalar.  The  MC  places  the  selector  of  the  left 
side  into  the  Enable  Signal  Register.  Then  it  constructs  a  “move  immedi¬ 
ate”  instruction  and  writes  it  to  the  Immediate  Broadcast  Register.  When 
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the  selected  PEs  receive  and  execute  the  instruction,  the  immediate  value 
is  assigned  to  the  left  side. 

4.  Left  side  parallel;  right  side  parallel.  After  evaluating  the  right  side,  the 
MC  places  the  selector  of  the  left  side  into  the  Enable  Signal  Register. 
Then  it  broadcasts  a  “move”  instruction  to  assign  the  value  of  the  right 
side  to  the  left  side. 


Compiling  Control  Flow  Operations 

As  discussed  in  Section  2.4.3,  control  flow  instructions  are  rather 
inefficiently  executed  in  strict  SIMD  mode.  Nonetheless,  each  control  flow 
operation  is  shown  here  in  both  its  strict  SIMD  mode  version  and  in  the 
SLMD/MIMD  mode  version.  A  number  of  “macro”  operations  are  defined 
below  to  simplify  the  examples.  Each  of  these  operations  is  for  notational  con¬ 
venience:  in  reality,  they  wbuld  be  compiled  as  assembly  language  subroutines 
or  in-line  macro  invocations.  The  “pusht  <mask>”  operation  refers  to  and- 
ing  the  <mask>  with  the  top  of  the  conditional  mask  stack  [C1S83]  and  push¬ 
ing  the  result  on  the  top  of  the  stack.  The  “pushnt  <mask>”  operation 
refers  to  and-ing  the  <mask>  with  the  next-to-top  item  of  the  conditional 
mask  stack  and  pushing  the  result  on  the  top  of  the  stack.  The  “copy”  opera¬ 
tions  pushes  a  copy  of  the  value  on  the  top  of  the  conditional  mask  stack.  The 
“pop”  operation  pops  off  the  item  on  the  top  of  the  stack.  The  “none 
< mask >,< label >”  operation  tests  the  <mask>  and  branches  to  <label>  if 
the  mask  has  no  true  elements.  DCM  refers  to  the  Data  Conditional  Mask  that 
is  formed  by  all  PEs  writing  a  true/false  result  to  their  Condition  Code  Regis¬ 
ter. 

For  the  parallel  if  construct: 
if  (  <parallel-expr>  ) 

<statementl>; 


else 


<statement2>; 
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Strict  SIMD: 


p_xxx 

p_mov.w 

ccr,DCM 

pusht 

!DCM 

pushnt 

DCM 

<stmtl> 

pop 

<stmt2> 

pop 

SIMD/MIMD 


evaluate  parallel-expression 
send  to  port 

CU  pushes  complement  for  else-part 

CU  pushes  for  then-part 

then-part 

reset  for  else-part 

else-part 

reset 


In  c_text: 

begin:  p_bsr  iftest 


In  p_text: 

iftest: 

XXX 

;  evaluate  parallel-expression 

beq 

elsepart 

<stmtl> 

rts 

;  then-part 

elsepart: 

<stmt2> 

rts 

;  else-part 
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For  parallel  switch-case: 

switch(  <parallel-expr>  ){ 

case  <scalar-constantl>:  <statementl>;  break; 
case  <scalar-constant2>:  <statement2>; 
case  <scalar-constant3>:  <statement3>;  break; 


default:  < default-statement  >;  break; 

} 

Note  that  any  processor  that  executes  <statement2>  will  also  execute 
<statement3>.  The  most  obvious  way  to  compile  this  is: 

if(  <  parallel-ex  pr>  ==  <scalar-constantl>  ) 

<statementl>; 

else  if(  < parallel-ex pr>  ==  <scalar-constant2>  ){ 

<statement2>; 

<statement3>; 

} 

else  if(  < parallel-ex pr>  ==  <scalar-constant3>  ){ 

<statement3>; 

else 

<default-statement>; 

and  use  the  previously  defined  method  of  handling  the  if-then-else  state¬ 
ments.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a  very  general  solution  since  <statement3> 
is  given  twice  (and  thus  would  have  to  be  broadcast  twice). 

The  standard  C  compiler  sorts  the  < scalar-constants >  in  ascending  order 
and  compiles  in  a  binary  search  routine  to  identify  the  case  to  be  executed  at 
run  time.  Associated  with  each  <scalar-constant>  is  a  label  that  indicates  the 
entry  point  for  the  statement  block  for  that  case.  Cases  that  are  terminated 
with  “break”  statements  produce  statement  blocks  that  end  with  branches  to 
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the  instruction  beyond  the  scope  of  the  case  statement.  Cases  that  “fall 
through”  have  statement  blocks  without  branches  that  “fall  through”  to  the 
next  case.  This  would  be  an  appropriate  approach  for  the  SIMD/MIMD  mode: 

In  c_text: 

begin:  p_bsr  switchtest 


In  p_text: 

;  evaluate  parallel-expression 
;  binary  sort  to  find  match 


switchtest:  xxx 

yyy 


jmp 

stmtl: 

<stmtl> 

bra 

stmt2: 

<stmt2> 

stmt3: 

<stmt3> 

bra 

default: 

<  default-stmt  > 

bra 

endswitch: 

rts 

<ea>  ;  computed  goto  on 
;  entry  point  table 

endswitch 

;  fall  through 

endswitch 

endswitch 


The  strict  SIMD  mode  equivalent  is  much  more  complicated.  Conceptu¬ 
ally,  a  mask  must  be  constructed  for  each  statement  block.  A  mask  for 
<statementl>  will  have  true  elements  for  those  processors  where  <parallel- 
expr>  ==  <scalar-constantl>  is  true.  The  mask  for  <statement2>  is 
derived  similarly.  For  <statement3>,  the  mask  is  the  “or”  of  the  mask 
derived  from  testing  < parallel-ex pr>  ==  <scaIar-constant3>  and  the 
<statement2>  mask  since  PEs  executing  <statement2>  also  execute  <state- 
ment3>.  Finally,  the  < default-statement >  mask  is  the  complement  of  the 
“or”  of  all  of  the  previous  masks.  Since  the  CU  calculates  a  mask  before 
broadcasting  the  instruction  block,  it  can  examine  the  mask  with  the  “any()” 
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function  to  determine  if  any  PEs  will  actually  be  executing  instructions  for  the 
block.  If  not,  the  instructions  need  not  be  broadcast. 


For  strict  SIMD: 

p_xxx 

evaluate  <parallel-exprl> 

p_mov.w 

ccr,DCM 

send  to  port 

c_or 

DCM, defmask 

keep  running  default  mask 

none 

DCM,  L2 

pusht 

DCM 

push  for  <stmtl> 

<stmtl> 

execute  it 

pop 

reset 

L2: 

p_xxx 

evaluate  <  parallel-ex pr2> 

p_mov.w 

ccr.DCM 

send  to  port 

c_or 

DCM, defmask 

update  running  default  mask 

c_mov 

DCM, lastmask 

keep  lastmask  for  fall-through 

none 

DCM,  L3 

pusht 

DCM 

push  for  <stmt2> 

<ctintf?> 

execute  it 

pop 

reset 

L3: 

P-XXX 

evaluate  <  parallel-ex  pr3> 

p_mov.w 

ccr,DCM 

send  to  port 

c_or 

DCM,defmask 

update  running  default  mask 

c_or 

DCM, lastmask 

accept  fall-through 

none 

lastmask,  LD 

pusht 

lastmask 

push  for  <stmt3> 

<stmt3> 

execute  it 

pop 

reset 

LD: 

not 

defmask 

complement  default  mask 

none 

defmask,  Lend 

pusht 

defmask 

push  for  < default-stmt  > 

<  default-stmt  > 

execute  it 

pop 

reset 

Lend: 
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The  parallel  while  statement: 

while  (  <  parallel-ex  pr>  ) 
<  statement  >; 

is  compiled  in  strict  SIMD  mode: 


Lbegin: 


Lend: 


p_xxx 

;  evaluate  <  parallel-ex  pressionl> 

p_mov.w 

ccr,DCM 

;  send  to  port 

none 

DCM,  Lend 

;  done 

pusht 

DCM 

;  push  for  < statement  > 

<stmt> 

;  execute  it 

pop 

;  reset 

P_bra 

Lbegin 

;  go  again 

For  SIMD /MI MI): 


In  c_text: 

begin:  p_bsr  whiletest 


In  p_text: 


whiletest: 

XXX 

;  evaluate  parallel  expression 

bne 

block 

;  if  true,  execute  statements 

rts 

;  done 

block: 

<stmt> 

bra 

whiletest 

;  try  again 

The  parallel  do  and  for  are  similar  and  are  not  given  here. 
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Compiling  User-defined  Functions 

As  discussed  in  a  previous  section,  functions  with  arguments  that  are  of 
parallel  type  are  treated  specially.  Specifically,  parallel  variables  have  a  value 
and  an  implicit  selector  that  indicates  if  a  particular  element  of  the  parallel 
variable  is  currently  defined.  The  top  of  the  conditional  mask  stack  represents 
the  current  enabled/disabled  state  of  the  processors.  Only  those  processors 
that  are  enabled  at  the  point  of  the  function  call  participate  in  the  evaluation 
of  arguments,  execution,  and  return  from  a  function.  A  good  example  of  a 
function  that  is  only  executed  by  some  processors  would  be  one  that  is  within 
the  “then”  or  “else”  block  of  an  if-then-else  statement.  For  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  subsection,  “all”  processors  is  taken  to  mean  “all  enabled  proces¬ 
sors  at  the  point  of  the  function  call.” 

Before  a  function  is  called,  its  arguments  must  be  evaluated.  Scalar  argu¬ 
ments  are  treated  normally  (their  values  are  placed  on  the  stack).  Parallel 
arguments  must  have  both  their  values  and  their  implied  selector  placed  on  the 
stack.  During  function  execution,  whenever  a  parallel  variable  is  used,  its 
implied  selector  is  and-ed  with  the  explicit  selector  or  index  that  is  applied  to 
the  parallel  variable  in  the  context  of  the  function.  Using  the  earlier  example: 
if  a  function  f()  is  called  with  a  parameter  y  that  has  a  selector  evens  as  in 

f(y  [evens]), 

within  function  f().  the  corresponding  formal  parameter  fpy  is  given  an  implied 
selector  “[evens].”  No  matter  how  fpy  is  used  within  the  function,  no  elements 
of  fpy  for  odd-numbered  processors  are  defined.  Thus,  “fpy [*]”  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  “fpy[*  &&  evens]”  in  this  case. 


2.4.6  Programming  Examples 

The  programming  examples  briefly  introduced  below  implement  algo¬ 
rithms  that  have  been  run  on  the  PASM  simulator  (to  be  described).  Details 
about  the  algorithms  are  given  in  Part  III  of  this  thesis;  therefore,  a  description 
of  them  is  not  duplicated  here.  Since  no  parallel-C  compiler  exists  at  this  time, 
these  programs  were  developed  to  test  the  ease  of  use  of  the  language,  not  for 
actual  compilation. 
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The  first  algorithm  (“smooth. lD.c”;  Appendix  A3.1)  smooths  a  Tlrows- 
by-TIcols  (TI  =  Total  Image)  image  that  is  distributed  equally  among  a 
machine  logically  configured  as  a  v/N-by-\/N  array  of  processors.  N  is  a 
compile-time  constant  introduced  to  the  compiler  with  a  line  such  as: 

cc  -DN=4  file.c 

which  defines  the  name  ‘N’  and  its  value  ‘4’  for  the  preprocessor.  The  program 
is  assumed  to  be  called  with: 

smooth  TIrows  TIcols  <  input 

where  it  is  assumed  that  TIrows/ \/N  and  TIcols/\/N  are  integers.  For  simpli¬ 
city,  error  checking  is  ignored. 

In  the  second  example  ( “smooth.  2D.  c”;  Appendix  A3.1),  the  smoothing 
program  is  given  again,  but  the  machine  is  assumed  to  have  PErows  -by- 
PEcols  processors.  PErows  .and  PEcols  are  compile-time  constants.  Thus  each 
PE  will  hold  and  process  subimages  that  have  dimensions  TIrows/PErows  -by- 
Tlcols/PEcols.  Note  that  the  parallel  arrays  are  given  a  two-dimensional 
shape.  This  avoids  the  use  of  the  PE  address  masks  which  are  difficult  to 
manage  when  the  machine  sizes  are  not  powers  of  two.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
the  functions  in  the  libraries  given  earlier  are  defined  only  for  a  one¬ 
dimensional  array  of  processors.  Therefore,  many  of  the  arguments  to  the 
functions  have  to  be  cast  into  an  appropriate  type,  making  the  code  more 
difficult  to  read. 

Another  example  (“histo.c”;  Appendix  A3. 2)  shows  a  histograming  algo¬ 
rithm  defined  for  N  processors  (N  is  a  compile-time  constant).  The  length  of 
the  input  that  each  PE  processes  is  variable.  It  uses  the  interconnection  net¬ 
work  to  perform  recursive  doubling  operations  to  combine  the  results. 

Finally,  the  last  example  (“egt.c”;  Appendix  A3.3)  gives  an  Edge-Guided- 
Thresholding  algorithm  that  is  called  with  the  same  parameters  as 
“smooth. ID. c."  Note  the  use  of  the  parallel  for  statement  to  perform  different 
numbers  of  iterations  in  each  VPE. 
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2.4.7  Syntax  Summary 

This  summary  of  parallel-C  syntax  is  intended  more  for  aiding  comprehen¬ 
sion  than  as  an  exact  statement  of  the  language.  It  is  based  on  the  original  C 
reference  manual  syntax  summary  in  [KeR78]. 


Expressions 

The  basic  expressions  are: 

expression: 
primary 
*  expression 
&,  expression 
—  expression 
!  expression 
expression 
+  +  lvalue 

-  lvalue 

lvalue  +  + 

lvalue  - 

sizeof  expression 
( type-name )  expression 
expression  bin  op  expression 
expression  ?  expression  :  expression 
Ivaiue  asgnop  expression 
expression,  expression 


primary: 

identifier 

constant 

string 

PE-addr-mask 
( expression ) 


expression-list opt ) 
expression ] 


primary 
primary 
primary 
lvalue. identifier 
primary-^  identifier 


lvalue: 

identifier 

primary]  expression] 
primary!*) 
lvalue. identifier 
primary ->  identifier 
*  expression 
( lvalue ) 
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PE-addr-mask: 

[ mask-specifier-list ] 

mask-specifier-list: 

mask-sperifier 

mask-specifier-list  mask-specifier 

mask-specifier: 

{ XlO-string } 
expression  {XlO-string} 

The  primary-expression  operators 
0  0  •  -> 

have  highest  priority  and  group  left-to-right.  The  unary  operators 

*  &  ~  !  '  ++  -  sizeof  (type-name) 

have  priority  below  the  primary  operators  but  higher  than  any  binary  operator, 
and  group  right-to-left.  Binary  operators  and  the  conditional  operator  all 
group  left-to-right  and  have  priority  decreasing  as  indicated. 

binop: 

*  /  %' 

+ 

>>  << 

<  >  <=  >  = 

& 

&& 


Assignment  operators  all  have  the  same  priority,  and  all  group  right-to-left. 
asgnop: 

=  +=  -=  *=  /=  %  — 

>>=  <<=  &=  ‘=  |  = 

The  comma  operator  has  the  lowest  priority,  and  groups  left-to-right. 
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Declarations 


declaration: 

decl-specifiers  init- declarator-list opt ; 
decl-specifiers: 

type-specifier  decl-specifiersopt 
sc-specifier  decl-specifiers opt 
sac-specifier  c'ecl-specifiersopt 

sc-specifier: 
auto 
stat  ic 
extern 
register 
typed  ef 

type-specifier: 

char 

short 

int 

long 

unsigned 

float 

double 

struct-or-union  specifier 
typedef-name 

sac-specifier: 

scalar 

parallel  shape-declarator 

init-  declarator-list: 
init- declarator 

init- declarator,  init- declarator-list 

init- declarator: 

declarator  initializer opt 

declarator: 

identifier 
( declarator ) 

*declarator 
declarator i) 

declarator[constant-expressiongp( ] 
shape-declarator: 

shape-declarator\con8tant-ezpre88ionopt] 

struct-or-  union-specifier: 

struct  {struct-decl-list} 
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struct  identifier  {struet-decl-list} 
struct  identifier 
union  {struct-decl-list} 
union  identifier  {struct-decl-list} 
union  identifier 

struct-decl-list: 

struct-declaration 
struct-declaration  struct-decl-list 


struct-declaration: 

type-specifier  strud-declarator-list  ; 


struct-declarator-list: 

strud-dedarator 

strud-declarator,  strud-declarator-list 


strud-declarator: 

declarator 

declarator  :  constant-expression 
:  constant- expression 


initializer: 

—  expression 

=  l  initializer-list} 

—  {initializer-list,  } 


initializer-list: 

expression 

initializer-list,  initializer-list 
{initializer-list} 


type-name: 

type-or-sac-specifiers  abstract- declarator 

type-or-  sac-specifiers: 
sac-specifier 
type-specifier 
sac-specifier  type-specifier 
type-specifier  sac-specifier 


abstract-declarator 

empty 

( abstract-declarator ) 

*  abstract-declarator 
abstract- declarator!) 

abstract-declaratorlconstant-expression^] 


typedef-name: 

identifier 
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Statements 


comp  'und- statement: 

{declaration-list opt  statement-list opt } 

declaration-list: 

declaration 

declaration  declaration-list 

statement-list: 

statement 

statment  statement-list 

statement: 

compound-statement 
expression ; 

if  lexpressionhtatement 
ifiexpressionjstatement  else  statement 
wn\\e(  expression)  statement 
do  statement  while(  expression); 

for(ex pression-lfpt ;  expression-2 opt ;  expression-3 opt  )statement 

switeh(  expression)statement 

case  constant- expression:  statement 

default:  statement 

break; 

continue; 

return; 

return  expression; 
goto  identifier, 
identifier,  statement 


External  definitions 


program: 

external-definition 
external-definition  program 

external- definition: 

function- definition 
data- definition 


function- definition: 

type-or-sac-specifieropt  function-declarator  function-body 


function- declarator: 

declarator  (parameter-list opt) 

parameter-list: 

identifier 

identifier,  parameter-list 


function-body: 

type-decl-list  function-statement 


function- statement: 

{ declaration-list opt  statement-list} 


data-definition: 

externopt  type-or-sac-specifieropt  init-declarator-listopt ; 
staticopl  type-or-sac-specifieropt  init- declarator-list opt; 


Preprocessor 


#define  identifier  token-string 

#define  identifier(identifier,  identifier)  token-string 
#undef  identifier 
#include  ” filename " 

^include  <filename> 

#if  constant-expression 
#ifdef  identifier 
#ifndef  identifier 
#else 
#endif 

#line  constant  identifier 
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2.4.8  Summary 

A  superset  of  the  C  programming  language  that  is  applicable  to  the 
SIMD/MIMD  mode  proofing  environment  of  PASM  has  been  described.  The 
language  extensions  proposed  for  SIMD  mode  are  quite  typical  of  those  intro¬ 
duced  in  other  SIMD  mode  languages:  parallel  variables,  indexing  along  the 
parallel  dimension,  definition  of  data  alignment  functions,  etc.  Others  such  as 
multi-dimensional  parallelism  and  the  notion  of  a  conceptual  PE  are  unique  to 
Parallel-C.  Compilation  techniques  for  PASM  are  novel  due  to  the  machine’s 
ability  to  reconfigure  as  virtual  SIMD  or  MIMD  machines  with  varying  number 
of  processors.  The  extensions  for  MIMD  mode  are  much  more  operating- 
system-related  than  language-related:  a  meta-language  approach  similar  to 
Concurrent  C  was  proposed.  Such  an  approach  allows  the  development  of  the 
compiler  for  the  SIMD  extensions  and  the  translator  for  the  MIMD  extensions 
can  proceed  independently. 
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CHAPTER  5 

PASM  OPERATING  SYSTEM  STUDIES 


2.5.1  Introduction 

This  chaptei  discusses  the  subsystems  that  manage  the  data  and  program 
files  and  schedule  and  monitor  tasks  within  the  PASM  system.  Section  2.5.2 
makes  a  case  for  why  the  Memory  Management  System  (MMS)  of  PASM 
requires  a  distributed  approach.  The  handling  of  large  data  sets  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  files  among  MSUs  is  discussed  in  Sections  2.5.3  and  2.5.4.  The 
interaction  of  the  MMS  processors  is  considered  in  2.5.5  and  a  job  scenario  is 
outlined.  Parts  of  this  chapter  were  published  in  [KuS83].  Section  2.5.6  over¬ 
views  the  work  done  in  organizing  the  hierarchy  of  the  PASM  prototype 
operating  system. 

Definitions  of  a  number  of  operating  system  terms  are  appropriate  at  this 
point.  A  user  is  an  individual  that  has  access  to  PASM.  The  individual  has  a 
unique  login  name  that  he  uses  to  identify  himself.  During  a  login  session,  the 
user  interacts  with  the  operating  system.  The  operating  system  stores 
arbitrary-length  collections  of  bytes  in  files  identified  by  filenames  that  are 
associated  with  a  single  user.  Files  are  arranged  in  a  hierarchical  structure 
similar  to  UNIX.  Superuser  is  a  user  with  special  privileges  who  maintains  sys¬ 
tem  integrity  and  security. 

A  process  is  a  single  instruction  stream  (object  file)  being  executed  by  a 
processor.  It  is  assigned  a  process  identifier  (pid)  (an  integer)  when  it  is 
created.  An  SIMD  process  is  a  process  that  runs  on  one  or  more  MCs  and 
their  PEs.  An  MIMD  process  is  a  process  that  runs  on  a  single  PE.  Any  pro¬ 
cess  may  fork  to  create  an  identical  copy  of  itself.  If  an  MC  forks  an  SIMD 
process,  an  identical  SIMD  process  is  created.  Forking  an  MIMD  process 
creates  an  identical  MIMD  process.  If  PEs  in  SIMD  mode  fork,  they  all  do  so 
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in  parallel  to  form  a  number  of  MIMD  processes.  MIMD  processes  created  in 
this  way  must  eventually  join  after  which  control  reverts  to  the  SEMD  parent. 
Processes  that  belong  to  different  users  are  prohibited  from  interfering  with 
each  other. 

A  task  is  one  or  more  SIMD  and/or  MIMD  processes  descended  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  ancestor.  When  users  start  a  program  running  by  executing  its  object  file, 
a  single  process  is  begun;  hence,  at  the  start  of  execution,  the  task  involves  one 
process.  If  the  process  forks,  the  operating  system  creates  more  processes  to 
run  the  task.  Several  tasks  (multiple  object  files)  may  be  run  in  parallel  by 
arranging  them  in  a  pipeline  so  that  the  output  of  one  feeds  the  input  of  the 
next  (i.e.,  UNIX  pipe).  Together,  the  set  of  tasks  constitute  a  job. 


2.6.2  Memory  Management  System  Overview 

The  design  of  the  PASM  Memory  Management  System  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  data  files  are  distributed  over  multiple  secondary  storage  devices 
thus  requiring  a  parallel  file  system  strategy.  Files  may  also  have  to  be  broken 
down  into  subfiles  which  are  handled  independently  because  of  processor 
memory  size  restrictions.  A  distributed  processing  approach  to  memory 
management  is  taken,  using  four  interacting  dedicated  microprocessors.  The 
memory  management  techniques  presented  here  for  PASM  can  be  adapted  for 
use  in  other  large-scale  systems. 

The  MMS  controls  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  PE  memory  modules 
and  employs  a  set  of  cooperating  dedicated  microprocessors.  These  are  the 
Directory  Processor  (DP),  Memory  Scheduling  Processor  (MSP),  Command  Dis¬ 
tribution  Processor  (CDP),  and  the  Input/Output  Processor  (IOP).  Figure 
1.4.2  shows  the  interconnection  of  these  processors. 

The  Directory  Processor  receives  requests  from  the  SCU  and  MCs  to  load 
or  unload  PE  memory  modules.  In  turn,  it  generates  commands  for  and  coordi¬ 
nates  the  actions  of  the  other  MMS  processors.  The  Memory  Scheduling  Pro¬ 
cessor  receives  the  commands  from  the  Directory  Processor  and  determines  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  performed.  The  Command  Distribution  Proces¬ 
sor  issues  these  commands  to  the  MSUs  and  processes  the  acknowledgement  of 
a  command’s  completion.  The  Input/Output  Processor  handles  the  transfer  of 
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files  between  the  MSUs  and  peripheral  devices.  It  also  coordinates  the  refor¬ 
matting  and  distribution  of  files  among  MSUs. 

This  distributed  processing  approach  is  chosen  in  order  to  provide  the 
MMS  with  much  processing  power  at  low  cost.  A  large  amount  of  power  is 
required  since  it  is  not  desirable  to  burden  the  SCU  with  any  memory  manage¬ 
ment  tasks.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  files  to  be  managed  is  enormous:  a 
user’s  request  for  an  input  file  for  a  1024-PE  SIMD  program  would  involve  the 
management  of  1024  file  directory  lookups  and  transfers.  The  management 
problem  becomes  more  severe  when  multiple  simultaneous  users  of  PASM  are 
considered.  The  distributed  approach  to  memory  management  will  allow 
operations  such  as  directory  lookup,  scheduling,  and  communication  with  the 
MSUs  to  be  handled  simultaneously.  In  addition,  dedicating  specific  micropro¬ 
cessors  to  certain  tasks  simplifies  both  the  hardware  and  software  required  to 
perform  each  task. 

Digitized  images  used  in  image  processing  and  pattern  recognition  algo¬ 
rithms  consume  prodigious  amounts  of  memory.  Image  sizes  of  1024-by-1024 
pixels  are  typical,  and  may  be  as  large  as  5000-by-5000  pixels  for  some  map¬ 
ping  applications  [MiR81].  Thus  efficient  methods  of  segmenting  large  images, 
distributing  the  segments  among  as  many  as  1024  processors,  and  providing 
secondary  storage  for  image  data  files  must  be  considered  so  that  the 
primary/secondary  memory  communication  system  of  PASM  does  not  become 
a  bottleneck. 

The  MMS  makes  use  of  the  double-buffered  arrangement  of  memory 
modules  to  enhance  system  throughput.  Thus  while  a  processor  is  using  one  of 
its  memory  units,  the  MMS  can  be  unloading  the  results  of  a  previous  task 
from  the  other  unit  and  then  loading  it  for  the  next  task.  When  the  current 
task  is  completed,  the  PE  can  switch  to  the  other  memory  unit  and  begin  the 
next  task. 

Ideally,  all  of  the  data  for  a  task  would  be  loaded  into  the  appropriate 
memory  units  before  execution  begins.  However,  this  would  require  the  user  to 
speeify  the  files  to  be  loaded  in  a  way  apart  from  the  object  file  to  be  executed. 
Some  new  method  would  have  to  be  developed  to  communicate  to  the  SCU 
that  “file  X  needs  to  be  loaded  whenever  object  file  Y  is  to  be  run.”  No  PASM 
proposal  describing  a  general  technique  for  specifying  file  names  to  be  loaded 
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has  ever  appeared.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  SCU  handle  file  operations 
before  execution  begins  (to  pre-load  program  and  data  files)  and  after  it  ends 
(to  unload  processed  data  files)  and  that  MCs  handle  file  operations  during  exe¬ 
cution.  Fundamental  questions  arise  with  such  a  technique:  if  there  are  multi¬ 
ple  files  used  during  the  course  of  execution,  how  many  should  the  SCU  pre¬ 
load?  How  many  should  the  MCs  be  responsible  for?  What  if  the  first  file  to 
be  loaded  is  dependent  on  an  execution-time  user  input  or  if  there  are  an 
unspecified  number  of  files  (e.g.,  load  all  files  matching  a  “pattern”)?  Where  in 
the  MC  and  PE  memories  should  the  programs  and  data  be  placed?  Will  data 
placed  in  PE  memories  conflict  with  “local  variable”  areas  being  used  by  the 
active  process?  The  approach  of  sharing  control  between  the  SCU  and  MCs  for 
file  operations  and  placement  is  unwieldy  and  in  the  author’s  opinion,  ill- 
conceived. 

In  conventional  computer  systems,  file  I/O  operations  are  specified  within 
the  object  file  itself:  the  process  is  scheduled,  execution  begins,  and  file  opera¬ 
tions  cause  the  process  to  block  (be  suspended)  until  the  file  operation  is  com¬ 
plete.  There  is  no  ambiguity  about  what  is  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded:  file 
operations  are  explicitly  specified  at  the  time  they  are  to  be  done.  Nothing  is 
pre-loaded  by  the  scheduler  and  nothing  is  unloaded  automatically.  Why  was 
this  approach  never  considered  in  earlier  PASM  writings? 

The  author’s  view  is  that  the  technique  of  allowing  SIMD  and  MIMD 
processes  to  block  for  I/O  operations  was  considered  by  others  to  be  wasteful 
because  the  MCs  and  PEs  could  not  be  utilized  for  other  purposes  while  they 
were  waiting  for  the  I/O  operation  to  complete.  This  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  MCs  and  PEs,  once  started  on  a  process,  would  run  to  comple¬ 
tion  and  never  switch  context  during  processing.  Context  switching  preempts 
the  current  process  in  favor  of  another  one  that  is  ready  to  run.  Never  per¬ 
forming  a  context  switches  is  a  non-preemptive  strategy.  Technically,  the 
non-preemptive  strategy  is  useful  only  for  analysis  purposes  or  for  dedicated  or 
real-time  computer  systems.  PASM  is  neither  a  dedicated  nor  a  real-time  sys¬ 
tem.  If  PASM  does  not  preempt  processes,  a  careless  or  malicious  user  could 
easily  deny  access  to  the  machine  to  other  deserving  users  by  running  processes 
that  never  terminate.  Also,  non-preemptive  strategies  can  be  unfair.  Consider 
a  one-second  duration  task  needing  one  MC-group  “caught”  in  the  run  queue 
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behind  a  1-day  duration  task  currently  using  all  of  the  MC  groups.  If  a  prior¬ 
ity  system  specifically  requests  that  the  1-day  task  has  higher  priority,  so  be  it. 
The  use  of  priorities  implies  sound  reasoning  behind  the  ordering  of  tasks;  this 
is  not  the  case  for  non-preemptive  scheduling. 

In  conventional  computer  systems,  a  context  switch  occurs  either  because 
a  process  is  blocked  (due  to  I/O  or  some  synchronization  operation)  or  because 
its  time  slice  has  expired.  It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  the  time  slice  for 
PASM  should  be  chosen  to  be  much  longer  than  for  conventional  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  perhaps  tens  of  seconds  as  compared  to  tens  of  milliseconds.  PASM  con¬ 
text  switches  are  more  expensive  than  those  in  conventional  systems  because 
they  involve  coordination  among  multiple  processors.  With  this  caveat,  no 
further  barriers  or  objections  to  multi-tasking  MCs  and  PEs  can  be  raised. 
Preemption  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  former  process  must  be  “rolled 
out”  to  a  disk  unit.  Because  the  prototype  MC  and  PE  memories  are  large  and 
can  be  managed  by  the  associated  CPU,  more  than  one  process  in  memory  can 
be  ready-to-run.  Nor  does  the  scheme  of  deferring  file  loading  to  execution 
time  imply  that  files  will  be  loaded  less  efficiently:  if  one  memory  unit  contains 
the  blocked  process  while  the  other  memory  unit  contains  a  second  process 
with  data  that  is  ready-to-run,  there  will  be  no  memory  access  conflict  while 
executing  the  second  process.  Later,  if  the  second  process  blocks,  data  for  the 
first  may  have  already  arrived  making  that  process  ready-to-run. 

The  file  loading  policy  can  be  a  great  deal  more  flexible  at  execution  time 
as  compared  to  pre-execution  time.  Operating  system  calls  can  be  provided 
that  give  the  programmer  more  “say”  in  suggesting  how  much  of  each  file 
should  be  loaded  initially,  when  the  file  is  no  longer  needed,  and  what  guide¬ 
lines  to  use  for  partitioning  memory.  If  desired,  a  “preload”  system  call  could 
be  implemented  to  inform  the  operating  system  in  advance  of  when  a  file  will 
be  needed.  In  short,  the  programmer,  not  the  operating  system,  knows  the 
characteristics  of  a  program;  system  calls  associated  with  the  program  itself  are 
the  best  way  of  communicating  the  user’s  desires  to  the  operating  system  in  a 
consistent  and  timely  manner. 

There  are  two  situations  where  the  SCU  does  have  to  get  involved  in  com¬ 
municating  file  names  and  other  information  to  the  MCs.  Some  file  names  are 
not  embedded  in  the  object  file  (e.g.,  UNIX  redirection  of  standard  input  and 
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output)  and  need  to  be  communicated  to  the  MCs.  Also,  tasks  connected  in  a 
pipeline  may  be  running  on  multiple  partitions.  The  unnamed  pipes  that  con¬ 
nect  each  pair  of  tasks  must  buffer  their  data  somewhere;  this  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  input  queues  of  PEs  associated  with  the  end  of  each  pipe.  Here,  the  MCs 
need  knowledge  of  where  (which  MC  group)  the  end  of  a  pipe  is  connected  so 
that  the  network  can  be  used  to  transfer  the  data  across  partition  boundaries. 
Because  both  pipes  and  redirection  can  be  initialized  and/or  canceled  from 
within  programs,  these  needs  still  do  not  legitimize  the  SCU  preload/unload 
approach. 


2.5.3  Handling  Large  Data  Sets 

There  may  be  cases  where  not  all  of  the  data  will  fit  in  the  single  memory 
unit  of  all  of  the  PEs  executing  the  task.  Assume  that  a  memory  frame  is  a 
block  of  data  from  secondary  storage  that  is  to  be  loaded  at  one  time  into  the 
PE  memory  units  associated  with  a  given  task.  There  are  tasks  where  many 
memory  frames  are  to  be  processed  by  the  same  program  (e.g.,  maximum  likeli¬ 
hood  classification  of  multiple  independent  satellite  pictures).  The  double- 
buffered  memories  can  be  used  so  that  as  soon  as  the  data  in  one  memory  unit 
is  processed,  the  processor  can  switch  to  the  other  unit  (next  frame)  and  con¬ 
tinue  executing  the  program.  Each  memory  frame  is  composed  of  up  to  MN/Q 
files,  where  each  file  is  the  portion  of  a  memory  frame  that  is  associated  with 
an  individual  PE  in  the  partition.  Note  that  a  memory  frame  may  be  com¬ 
posed  of  fewer  than  MN/Q  files  since  some  PEs  might  not  require  the  data  in  a 
certain  frame.  This  situation  might  occur  if  certain  PEs  are  temporarily  dis¬ 
abled,  and  thus  do  not  participate  in  processing  a  particular  frame.  Note  also 
that  the  files  of  a  given  frame  need  not  be  all  of  the  same  size.  This  situation 
occurs  if  the  data  is  unevenly  distributed  among  the  PEs  (i.e.,  an  image  file 
that  has  a  number  of  pixels  that  is  not  divisible  by  the  number  of  PEs). 

When  multiple  memory  frames  are  used,  there  must  be  a  mechanism  that 
allows  the  variable  length  portions  of  program  or  data  sets  (local  data )  stored 
in  one  memory  unit  to  be  made  available  to  the  other  unit  when  the  processor 
switches  units  to  access  the  next  memory  frame.  Alternatives  for  allowing 
access  to  local  data  were  discussed  in  Part  I,  Chapter  6. 
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2.5.4  Distributing  Files  Among  Storage  Devices 

The  previous  section  described  the  hierarchy  of  image  data  files:  image 
data  is  composed  of  one  or  more  memory  frames,  and  memory  frames  are  com¬ 
posed  of  up  to  MN/Q  files.  This  section  will  consider  the  file  naming  and 
placement  scheme  for  the  PASM  memory  system. 

Consider  an  image  data  file  logically  configured  as  R  rows  and  C  columns 
of  pixels  (picture  elements).  For  simplicity,  assume  R  =  C  =  N  and  that  each 
pixel  is  one  word  long.  Some  typical  formats  (ways  of  distributing)  this  data 
among  N  PEs  are: 

1.  Subarray  per  PE:  the  original  image  is  divided  into  N  subimages,  each 
y/N  x  y/N  pixels.  PE  0  gets  rows  0  to  y/N- 1  of  columns  0  to  y/N-l,  PE 
1  gets  rows  0  to  y/N—  1  of  columns  y/N  to  2v/]V-l,  ...,  and  PE  N—  1  gets 
rows  {y/N—l){y/N)  to  TV — 1  of  columns  ( v/TV  — 1 )( >/7v )  to  N— 1. 

2.  Row  per  PE:  the  original  image  is  divided  such  that  PE  i  gets  row  i. 

3.  Column  per  PE:  the  original  image  is  divided  such  that  PE  i  gets  column 
i. 

Each  subimage  (subarray,  row,  or  column)  is  associated  with  one  and  only  one 
PE,  and  may  be  comprised  of  one  or  more  files.  Recall  that  parts  of  the  subim¬ 
age  may  be  loaded  into  PE  memories  at  different  times  when  changing  memory 
frames.  It  was  shown  earlier  that  each  PE  is  serviced  by  one  and  only  one 
MSU.  F urther  it  was  shown  that  only  those  PEs  that  could  serve  as  logical  PE 
i  were  connected  to  MSU  j,  where  j ~ It / A/j.  Therefore,  the  files  comprising 
subimage  i  can  be  stored  in  MSU  j  without  fear  that  they  will  ever  need  to  be 
moved  to  another  MSU,  regardless  of  the  partition  on  which  a  task  is  run. 
Also,  this  placement  policy  is  independent  of  the  physical  partition  size  that  is 
chosen  at  execution  time. 

With  such  a  large  number  of  data  files,  some  file  naming  convention  is 
required.  The  file  names  will  be  designated  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
UNIX  [Ker79]  operating  system  since  this  approach  is  familiar  to  most  readers. 
The  proposed  convention  for  file  naming  is: 

user/data_file/logical_PE_number/frame_number. format 

For  example,  a  user  named  “jane”  might  create  an  input  data  file  comprised  of 
two  frames  of  row-formated  data  called  “picture.”  If  her  algorithm  was  written 
for  execution  by  eight  VPEs,  the  following  files  would  be  created  from  her 
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original  data  file,  assuming  Q=4: 

jane/picture/O/O.row 
jane/picture/0/1. row 
jane/picture/l/O.row 
jane/picture/1/1. row 

jane/picture/2/0.row 
jane/picture/2/1. row 
jane/picture/3/O.row 
jane/picture/3/1. row 

jane/picture/4/0. row 
jane/picture/4/1. row 
jane/picture/5/0. row 
jane/picture/5/1. row 

jane/picture/6/0. row 
jane/picture/6/1. row 
jane/picture/7/0.row 
jane/picture/7/l.row 


Files  to  be  stored  in  MSU  0 


Files  to  be  stored  in  MSU  1 


Files  to  be  stored  in  MSU  2 


Files  to  be  stored  in  MSU  3 


In  general,  FMN/Q  files  are  created,  where  F  is  the  number  of  frames.  Each 
MSU  is  responsible  for  storing  MF  of  these  files.  A  directory  for  every  user  of 
PASM  is  found  on  each  MSU  disk.  User  “jane”  has  a  subdirectory  on  every 
MSU  disk  named  “picture”  which  is  the  name  by  which  she  knows  and  refers  to 
the  file.  On  a  particular  disk,  MSU  0  for  example,  the  directory  “picture”  has 
two  subdirectories,  0  and  1,  in  which  the  data  corresponding  to  logical  PEs  0 
and  1  is  stored.  Since  there  are  two  files  associated  with  each  logical  PE,  each 
of  these  directories  contains  two  files,  one  for  each  frame. 

The  approach  of  a  fixed  name  convention  for  data  files  is  desirable  since  it 
requires  the  user  to  remember  only  the  file  name  (“picture”)  and  the  format 
(“row”)  which  is  desired.  Therefore,  a  program  needs  only  to  communicate  the 
name  and  format  to  the  MMS.  This  is  preferable  to  the  communication  of  up 
to  FMN/Q  file  names.  The  "format”  is  a  user-defined  naming  convention.  The 
file  system  does  not  attach  any  significance  to  the  “format”  whatsoever. 

MIMD  tasks  will  require  that  both  the  MIMD  programs  and  associated 
data  files  be  stored  in  the  MSUs.  While  the  MIMD  environment  does  not  lend 
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itself  so  well  to  fixed  file  naming  conventions,  there  are  less  rigid  rules  for 
assigning  MIMD  processes  to  PEs.  Thus  if  the  programs  for  two  MIMD 
processes  A  and  B  exist  on  MSUs  0  and  1,  respectively,  the  A  process  should  be 
executed  on  a  logical  PE  0  and  B  on  a  logical  PE  1  if  possible.  Clever  schedul¬ 
ing  algorithms  will  be  able  to  resolve  most  conflicts;  however,  occasionally  a 
program  and  data  file  may  have  to  be  moved  from  an  MSU  i  to  an  MSU  j. 

If  an  MC-group  is  available,  it  could  be  pressed  into  service  to  perform  the 
file  movement:  the  PE  connected  to  MSU  i  would  get  data  from  the  disk, 
transfer  it  through  the  interconnection  network  to  the  memory  of  PE  j,  where 
it  would  be  available  to  MSU  j.  Such  a  menial  task  as  transferring  data  from 
disk  to  disk  might  be  better  and  more  efficiently  handled  at  the  MMS  level 
using  inter-MSU  channels.  Experience  with  actual  PASM  usage  patterns  is 
needed  to  determine  how  often  this  situation  would  occur  and  its  effect  on  sys¬ 
tem  throughput. 

It  is  the  author’s  experience  that  an  MIMD  program  would  be  generally  be 
written  to  be  compiled  and  link-loaded  into  a  single  object  file.  This  is  because 
the  constituent  processes  are  initially  created  from  a  single  parent  and  may 
share  synchronization  variables.  Such  a  program  run  on  PASM  would  have 
identical  copies  of  the  object  file  on  all  MSUs.  When  processes  do  create  new 
processes  outside  the  program,  e.g..  via  UNIX  fork()  and  exer()  calls,  the  new 
process  is  very  often  one  that  is  “standard”  for  an  operating  system  and  would 
be  expected  to  be  stored  on  all  MSUs.  Examples  of  this  type  are  calls  to  sys¬ 
tem  sorting  routines,  stream  editors,  or  command  processors. 

2.5.5  Memory  Management  System  Processors 

As  discussed  earlier,  there  are  four  MMS  processors:  the  Directory  Proces¬ 
sor,  Memory  Scheduling  Processor,  Command  Distribution  Processor,  and  the 
Input/Output  Processor.  A  "scenario”  approach  will  be  used  to  describe  the 
interactions  of  these  processors  with  the  MSUs,  SCU,  and  MC’s. 

In  SIMD  mode,  the  SCU  uses  scheduling  algorithms  to  determine  the 
scheduling  order  of  tasks  to  be  executed  on  the  parallel  machine.  Since  a  task 
might  be  run  on  only  a  subset  of  the  N  PEs,  it  also  determines  the  partition  on 
which  the  task  is  to  be  run.  The  partition  is  fully  described  by  two  quantities: 
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the  designator,  and  M,  the  number  of  MC-groups  required  by  the  task. 
Operating  system  issues  such  as  scheduling  and  the  schema  for  preloading 
memories  are  discussed  in  [TuS82b,  TuS83,  TuS84a,  TuS84b,  TuS85].  The 
descriptions  given  here  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  scheduling  algorithms  but 
the  memory  preloading  scheme  has  been  largely  dismissed  with  the  arguments 
given  above. 

When  a  task  is  scheduled,  the  SCU  informs  the  MCs  in  the  partition  that 
has  been  scheduled  the  object  file  name  of  the  program,  the  designator,  the 
number  M,  and  the  process  id  number.  The  command  line  that  the  user  gen¬ 
erated  to  start  the  process  is  also  passed.  This  is  because  it  may  contain 
command-line  arguments  needed  by  the  executable  object  file,  names  of  files  for 
input  and  output  redirection,  and  so  on.  The  designator  MC  is  placed  in 
charge  of  the  partition  for  the  purposes  of  that  task. 

Since  each  MC'  is  in  charge  of  managing  its  own  memory,  it  must  inform 
Control  Storage  where  the  program  is  to  be  made  resident.  With  only  four 
MCs  in  the  prototype,  each  MC  can  communicate  with  Control  Storage  indivi¬ 
dually  without  inducing  much  overhead.  With  many  MCs,  a  better  solution 
would  be  to  reserve  a  small  amount  of  MC  memory  as  a  message  exchange  area 
and  to  let  the  designator  MC  tell  Control  Storage  to  check  these  areas  for  I/O 
■'work"  to  be  performed.  Which  MCs'  areas  to  check  can  be  specified  by  the 
designator  and  M. 

It  is  the  role  of  the  Control  Storage  CPI'  to  interpret  object  file  headers 
and  to  split  the  object  file  up  into  its  MC  C'Pl  and  FBI’  components.  Then, 
Control  Storage  makes  the  four-part  object  file  headers  and  the  MC  CPU  and 
FBI'  portions  of  the  object  file  resident  in  the  MCs.  The  sizes  of  the  sections 
described  in  the  header  are  used  by  the  MC  CPU  for  initializing  the  bss  area, 
setting  memory  management  registers  if  needed,  determining  how  many  X'MC’s 
it  is  simulating,  and  so  on. 

Part  of  the  MC  CPU  s  initializing  process  involves  preparing  the  PEs  for 
the  loading  of  their  part  of  the  object  file.  Because  PEs  manage  their  own 
memories  as  do  MCs,  each  PE  is  directed  to  place  in  a  specially-designated  area 
of  its  memory  the  address  where  the  object  file  is  to  be  made  resident.  The 
designator  MC  then  informs  the  Directory  Processor  that  PE  portions  of  the 
object  files  should  be  made  resident.  The  MC  passes  the  file  name,  designator, 
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M,  the  process  id,  and  optionally,  a  “priority”  indicating  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  operation. 

The  Directory  Processor  was  originally  conceived  to  maintain  a  “file  direc¬ 
tory  listing”  of  the  MSU’s  contents.  It  was  to  use  this  information  to  check  if 
the  file  exists.  (The  Directory  Processor  and  the  set  of  MSUs  would  communi¬ 
cate  at  system  start-up  time  to  initialize  the  Directory  Processor’s  file  name 
table.)  Specifically,  the  file  name  table  was  to  include  the  names  of  program 
and  data  files.  File  locations  (MSU  number)  were  also  to  be  kept  for  MIMD 
files  that  were  not  replicated  across  the  MSUs.  In  retrospect,  this  processor  is 
probably  superfluous  and  ill-conceived.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  the  coherence 
problem  that  could  exist  between  the  file  system  maintained  by  the  MSUs  and 
that  of  the  Directory  Processor.  Another  is  that  the  Directory  Processor  does 
not  “do”  anything  other  than  to  detect  some  errors  earlier  than  the  MSUs 
could  and  to  associate  an  MSU  number  with  a  non-replicated  file.  The  early 
error  detection  is  probably  not  worth  the  programming  effort  because  not  all 
errors  can  be  detected  at  this  stage.  The  MSU  location  problem  can  be 
addressed  by  either  replicating  all  program  and  data  files  intended  for  MIMD 
mode  (simple  but  possibly  expensive)  or  by  placing  “symbolic  links”  in  MSUs 
that  lack  a  non-replicated  file.  The  symbolic  link  would  contain  the  number  of 
the  MSU  that  actually  has  the  file.  The  link  could  be  a  special  type  of  disk  file 
as  it  is  in  UNIX  or  could  be  placed  in  an  MSU  s  primary  memory.  It  would 
take  only  one  “probe"  to  determine  the  MSU  number  that  holds  a  file:  if  the 
“guessed"  MSU  was  wrong,  the  correct  one  would  be  immediately  identified. 
This  MSU  “probe”  is  likely  to  be  no  more  costly  than  one  performed  at  the 
Directory  Processor;  therefore,  there  is  little  reason  to  “probe”  at  a  Directory 
Processor.  For  these  reasons,  the  Directory  Processor  will  be  ignored  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scenario  discussions. 

The  Memory  Scheduling  Processor  maintains  a  queue  of  requests  to  load 
and  unload  data  files.  Each  request  type  has  its  own  queue.  A  load  request  is 
a  request  for  a  program  object  file  or  input  data  for  a  task  which  is  blocked  by 
this  request  but  otherwise  ready- to-run.  An  unload  request  is  a  request  to 
write  processed  output  data  to  disk.  Such  a  request  may  be  generated  before 
the  task  actually  completes;  for  example,  once  the  output  file  is  “closed”  by  the 
controlling  program,  it  is  no  longer  needed  and  may  be  unloaded.  Load 
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requests  have  a  higher  priority  since  the  MC(s)  and  PEs  might  be  blocked  if 
they  are  waiting  for  input  data.  The  choice  between  object  fiie  anti  data  file 
load  requests  should  be  based  on  which  request  can  be  satisfied  the  fastest. 
Always  ensuring  that  something  is  ready-to-run  is  the  key  to  high  utilization. 
Unload  requests  have  lower  priority  than  load  requests  since  the  associated  task 
has  already  completed  execution  and  the  only  resource  being  idled  is  the  “user” 
who  is  awaiting  results.  Even  though  load  requests  have  the  higher  priority,  an 
unload  request  from  a  previous  task  might  have  to  be  scheduled  first  to  allow 
the  load  request  to  be  satisfied. 

The  Memory  Scheduling  Processor  monitors  the  progress  of  each  type  of 
loading  request.  In  SIMD  mode,  each  type  of  request  causes  all  of  the  MSUs  to 
become  busy,  regardless  of  the  size  or  designator  of  the  partition.  If  some 
MSUs  finish  earlier  than  others,  they  may  begin  work  on  the  next  request  as 
determined  by  the  Memory  Scheduling  Processor.  The  Memory  Scheduling 
Processor  makes  use  of  the  “priority”  to  order  requests  within  the  loading  and 
•  ’loading  request  queues.  Information  in  the  Memory  Scheduling  Processor 
queues  may  also  be  updated  by  sending  a  message  indicating  a  new  “priority.” 

Note  that  the  SCU  determines  where  tasks  execute  but  not  the  order  of 
their  execution.  Consider  two  tasks  arriving  at  the  SCU  both  requesting  the 
full  machine  as  the  partition  size.  The  first  has  a  small  object  file  and  a  large 
data  file  while  the  second  has  a  small  object  file  and  a  small  data  file.  Suppose 
that  Control  Storage  and  the  MSUs  take  one  second  to  make  the  small  files 
resident  and  ten  seconds  for  the  large  file.  Obviously,  the  SCU  is  unaware  of 
the  difference  in  the  data  file  sizes.  Even  if  the  second  task  arrives  at  the  SCU 
several  seconds  later  than  the  first,  it  is  advantageous  to  load  its  small  data  file 
and  to  begin  executing  it.  Execution  of  the  first  task  cannot  begin  until  the 
large  data  file  is  loaded;  therefore,  the  MCs  and  PEs  would  be  wasted  for  this 
period.  By  delaying  the  first  task's  large  data  file  loading  by  one  second,  the 
MCs  and  PEs  can  be  allowed  to  run  the  second  task,  possibly  even  completing 
it  by  the  time  the  first  task's  data  is  loaded.  Allowing  the  SCU  to  strictly 
determine  execution  order  is  undesirable  when  equal-priority  tasks  need  service 
because  it  may  lead  to  poor  utilization  as  evidenced  by  the  example.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  priorities  can  be  used  to  strictly  control  execution  order. 
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When  the  Memory  Scheduling  Processor  has  determined  the  loading 
request  that  will  be  done  next,  it  passes  to  the  Command  Distribution  Proces¬ 
sor  the  filename,  descriptor,  M,  the  process  id,  and  the  type  of  operation  to  be 
performed  (i.e.,  load  or  unload).  The  Command  Distribution  Processor  coordi¬ 
nates  the  actions  of  all  of  the  MSUs,  instructing  each  what  files  are  to  be 
read/written  from/to  each  PE  memory.  Returning  to  the  scenario,  the  Com¬ 
mand  Distribution  Processor  would  direct  each  of  the  MSUs  to  retrieve  the  PE 
part  of  the  SIMD  program  file,  to  examine  the  message  areas  of  the  PEs  in  the 
selected  partition  to  determine  where  to  load  the  object  file,  and  finally  to 
make  the  PE  part  of  the  object  file  resident. 

As  discussed  in  Part  I,  each  MSU  has  its  own  CPU  and  memory  which  are 
used  to  manage  the  file  system  on  the  physical  disk.  The  MSU  probes  the  disk 
blocks  and  follows  the  directory  structure  of  the  file  system  until  the  requested 
file  is  found. 

As  each  MSU  completes  the  loading/unloading  of  a  file,  it  reports  back  to 
the  Command  Distribution  Processor  to  obtain  more  “work.”  When  the  Com¬ 
mand  Distribution  Processor  runs  out  of  “work”  associated  with  a  given  loading 
request,  it  informs  the  Memory  Scheduling  Processor.  The  Memory  Scheduling 
Processor  provides  the  Command  Distribution  Processor  with  the  next  request 
so  that  no  MSU  will  be  idled.  When  a  loading/unloading  request  is  completed, 
the  Command  Distribution  Processor  informs  the  Memory  Scheduling  Processor 
so  that  it  can  remove  the  loading  request  from  the  queue.  The  request  comple¬ 
tion  “acknowledgement”  is  passed  back  along  the  chain  of  processors  to  its 
source:  MSU,  Command  Distribution  Processor,  Memory  Scheduling  Processor, 
and  MC. 

Once  the  program  is  loaded  in  both  MCs  and  PEs  and  initializations  are 
performed,  execution  can  begin.  Execution  can  proceed  until  either  MC  data 
or  PE  data  files  are  needed.  (It  is  possible  that  neither  will  be  needed).  If  the 
process  becomes  blocked  due  to  an  I/O  request  and  if  there  is  another  task 
ready-to-run,  the  MCs  and  PEs  switch  context  and  execute  the  other  task. 

Requests  for  data  file  loading/unloading  operations  can  be  initiated  by 
either  the  MCs  or  the  PEs.  For  example,  if  all  PEs  in  SIMD  mode  need  the 
same  file,  the  request  can  logically  be  initiated  by  the  MC  as  part  of  the  SIMD 
control  program.  If  there  are  multiple  memory  frames  and  one  or  more  PEs 
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wishes  to  have  an  alteration  in  the  loading  sequence,  the  requests  are  initiated 
on  a  per-PE  basis  via  the  controlling  MC.  (An  alteration  of  the  loading 
sequence  may  be  desired  if  the  data  file  to  be  analyzed  next  depends  on  the 
result  of  processing  a  previous  data  file.)  PEs  communicate  requests  to  the 
MSUs  via  their  MC  and  the  MMS.  While  this  may  seem  to  be  a  longer  path  of 
communication,  only  the  MMS  knows  the  “globar  state  of  the  Memory  System 
and  can  de  ermine  the  priority  of  a  request. 

The  MSU  provides  the  PE  with  status  information  concerning  the 
loading/unloading  of  a  file.  This  status  information  is  written  by  the  MSU  into 
the  mutually  agreed-upon  PE  memory  area.  The  information  indicates  the 
type  of  transaction  that  took  place,  the  file  name,  the  number  of  bytes 
read/written,  and  the  process  id.  This  information  is  checked  by  individual 
PEs  before  they  proceed  to  execute  to  ensure  that  the  proper  data  file(s)  were 
loaded  or  that  data  has  been  safely  unloaded  and  the  memory  space  made 
available  for  subsequent  use. 

When  data  files  are  to  be  loaded  into  the  PEs,  it  is  most  convenient  for 
each  PE  to  generate  the  name  of  the  file  it  requires  and  to  place  the  name  and 
the  address  where  it  should  be  loaded  in  the  designated  I/O  “work”  area.  PEs 
request  service  via  their  MC  which  forwards  the  request  to  the  MMS  and  then 
on  to  the  MSUs.  In  order  to  identify  to  the  MMS  which  PEs  need  service,  each 
MC  can  compose  a  bit  vector  which  has  bit  i  non-zero  for  the  i’th  logical  PE 
associated  with  it.  This  aids  the  Command  Distribution  Processor  in  determin¬ 
ing  which  MSUs  need  to  be  directed  to  examine  PE  memories.  An  alternative 
to  the  bit-vector  scheme  which  would  reduce  traffic  on  the  MC-MMS-MSU 
links  would  simply  be  to  direct  every  MSU  to  examine  all  of  the  PE  work  areas 
for  pending  “work.”  PEs  would  set  a  flag  indicating  that  work  to  be  done  was 
present  in  the  I/O  “work”  area  and  MSUs  would  examine  the  flag,  perform  the 
work,  and  negate  the  flag. 

The  Input/Output  Processor  is  the  MMS  interface  to  devices  such  as 
graphics  terminals,  tape  drives,  or  hard  copy  output  devices.  This  processor  is 
responsible  for  reformating  data  files  for  distribution  among  MSUs.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  “picture”  file  read  in  from  a  tape  might  have  to  be  reformated  such 
that  each  “row”  is  distributed  to  a  different  file.  The  Input/Output  Processor 
is  also  involved  in  the  “piecing  together”  of  data  files  distributed  among  the 
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MSUs  to  produce  a  single  file  that  may  be  displayed  on  a  graphics  terminal  or 
printed  on  a  hard  copy  output  device.  A  high-speed  data  link  connects  the 
Input/Output  Processor  with  the  SCU  (to  which  the  user's  terminal  is  con¬ 
nected).  This  link  will  allow  processed  data  (e.g.,  images)  to  be  sent  to  the 
SCU  and  displayed  on  the  user’s  terminal  efficiently  without  disrupting  normal 
communications  between  the  SCU  and  MMS. 

As  discussed  earlier,  MIMD  programs  and  data  files  occasionally  will  need 
to  be  migrated  from  MSU  to  MSU.  The  Input/Output  Processor  is  responsible 
for  initiating  and  controlling  these  data  transfers. 


2.5.6  PASM  Prototype  Operating  System  Hierarchy 

Because  the  equipment  grant  for  the  PASM  prototype  is  almost 
exclusively  dedicated  to  hardware  development,  funds  for  commercial  software 
are  limited.  Also,  due  to  the  licensing  agreements  between  Purdue  University 
and  the  vendors  of  VAX/UNIX  software,  much  useful  software  is  available  to 
the  PASM  Parallel  Processing  Laboratory,  but  may  only  be  run  on  the  local 
VAX  computers.  This  includes  utility  programs  such  as  compilers  and  linker- 
loaders,  operating  systems  such  as  UNIX,  and  library  routines  (e.g.,  mathemati¬ 
cal  functions)  distributed  with  UNIX  4.2  BSD.  While  the  utility  programs  can 
be  modified  so  that  they  act  as  cross-development  tools,  no  licensed  software 
may  be  run  on  PASM  CPUs. 

A  serial  C-language  to  MC68000  cross-compiler  is  already  developed  and 
operational  on  the  local  VAX/UNIX  machines.  There  is  no  difficulty  with  its 
use  for  PASM  as  far  as  the  VAX/UNIX  licensing  agreement  is  concerned  as 
long  as  the  software  is  executed  on  the  VAX  and  the  resulting  object  code  is 
downloaded  into  PASM. 

The  parallel  extensions  to  the  C-language  compiler  (Parallel-C)  are  being 
made  by  the  author.  (The  implementation  and  demonstration  of  an  opera¬ 
tional  Parallel-C  compiler  is  not  a  part  of  this  thesis  work.)  Extensions  made  to 
the  compiler  thus  far  cannot  be  documented  here  (by  listing  the  modified  code) 
because  of  licensing  restrictions.  If  and  when  the  Parallel-C  compiler  is  com¬ 
pleted,  it  must  also  operate  in  a  cross-compiled  mode  because  it  is  wholly 
derived  from  licensed  software. 
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The  extension  of  the  MC68000  cross-assembler  to  handle  parallel  program¬ 
ming  constructs  and  more  advanced  members  of  the  68000  family  has  been 
completed  and  was  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The  cross-assembler  is  in 
the  public  domain.  Although  the  assembler  could  be  run  in  “native”  PASM 
mode,  it  calls  UNIX  system  library  functions  to  perform  I/O.  Therefore,  it 
cannot  be  transported  to  PASM  unless  a  PASM  CPU  is  licensed  for  UNIX. 

Consider  then  the  licensing  of  one  or  more  PASM  CPUs  to  run  UNIX. 
The  positive  aspects  of  acquiring  a  UNIX  license  are  that: 

1.  it  would  allow  PASM  to  self-compile  its  programs  and  would  eliminate  the 
time  needed  for  downloading  operations; 

2.  it  would  keep  the  development  team  from  having  to  “re-invent  the  wheel” 
each  time  a  utility  program  was  to  be  provided  on  PASM; 

3.  its  extensive  set  of  development  and  debugging  tools  could  be  used 
without  having  to  move  programs  and  data  between  machines; 

4.  users  could  be  one  step  closer  to  the  PASM  machine,  reducing  dependence 
on  machines  not  maintained  by  the  PASM  laboratory  team. 

The  negative  aspects  of  acquiring  an  operating  system  such  as  UNIX  for  the 
PASM  prototype  are  that: 

1.  the  current  prototype  CPU  boards  do  not  have  the  proper  memory 
management  facilities  on  them  and  would  have  to  be  replaced; 

2-  UNIX  needs  at  least  two  large  disks  (85  M-byte  or  more)  to  provide  a  rea¬ 
sonable  environment  to  support  multiple  users; 

3.  UNIX  is  large  and  therefore  difficult  to  modify  or  enhance,  particularly  by 
students; 

4.  UNIX  is  an  inappropriate  operating  system  in  its  raw  form  for  parallel 
processing  systems,  although  it  would  be  of  use  as  a  host  operating  system 
in  the  SCU. 

Because  of  these  fa^ts  and  the  cost  of  purchasing  suitable  hardware  that 
would  support  a  multi-user  PASM  host  development  system,  the  decision  was 
made  to  continue  to  use  the  cross-development  tools  provided  by  the  local 
Enginet.ing  Computer  Network  VAXen.  Because  tome  operating  system  was 
needed  to  implement  communication  among  processors,  process  scheduling,  and 
a  distributed  file  system,  work  began  to  develop  an  in-house  system  that  would 
use  public-domain  software  whenever  possible.  One  such  public-domain 
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operating  system  is  XINU  [Com84j  which  was  developed  by  Douglas  Comer  of 
the  Purdue  Computer  Science  Department.  It  is  currently  being  studied  and 
modified  for  use  on  all  PASM  CPUs. 

The  XINU  operating  system  is  designed  for  simple  hardware  that  may  or 
may  not  have  a  disk  system.  Thus  it  is  ideal  for  the  PASM  environment  espe¬ 
cially  for  providing  a  kernel  that  would  run  on  each  processor  in  the  system. 
Each  PE,  MC,  Memory  Management  System  processor,  as  well  as  the  SCU  and 
processors  associated  with  the  secondary  storage  devices  would  run  the  same 
version  of  the  basic  kernel.  Each  type  of  system  component  would  have  some 
system-oriented  routines  that  implement  the  particular  functions  it  performs. 
For  example,  the  SCU  would  have  parallel  scheduling  algorithms,  the  secon¬ 
dary  storage  device  processors  would  have  specialized  file  management  routines, 
etc.  In  SIMD  mode,  the  kernel  is  not  active  in  the  PEs  except  if  some  excep¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  bus  error,  divide  by  zero)  occurs  or  if  the  PE  temporarily  enters 
MIMD  mode.  Otherwise,  the  kernel  plays  a  vital  part  of  handling  the  resources 
local  to  each  processor. 

XINU  is  a  layered  operating  system  for  a  uniprocessor.  It  implements  a 
process  manager  and  process  coordination  primitives  such  as  semaphores 
[Dij68].  Inter-process  messages  can  be  sent.  The  kernel  has  an  internal 
memory  and  stack  manager.  It  supports  timesharing,  multiprogramming,  and 
priority  controls  over  processes.  Interrupts,  exception-handling,  device¬ 
independent  I/O,  and  network  communication  facilities  are  included.  Frame- 
level  network  protocols  are  available  for  reliable  communication.  Disk  driving 
software  and  a  simple  file  system  has  also  been  developed.  The  version  of 
XINU  described  in  [Com84]  implements  no  protection  schemes  and  does  not 
support  multiple  users. 

With  these  basic  facilities,  each  CPU  can  manage  its  own  processes, 
memory,  and  I/O  requirements.  The  parallel  features  of  the  operating  system 
are  implemented  at  the  higher  PASM  Operating  System  (PASMOS)  level. 
These  are  the  master  and  server  routines  for  creating  and  coordinating  parallel 
processes,  managing  parallel  memories,  and  implementing  a  distributed  file  and 
I/O  system.  Of  course,  each  of  these  parallel  functions  is  implemented  by 
appropriate  calls  to  the  lower-level  (XINU)  kernel  communication  and  manage¬ 
ment  routines.  For  example,  to  schedule  a  parallel  user  process,  an  operating 
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system  process  is  begun  to  communicate  the  scheduling  information  to  one  or 
more  MCs.  This  operating  system  process  depends  on  the  lower-level  XINU 
process  synchronization,  reliable  communication,  and  memory  management 
routines  to  run.  When  an  MC  receives  a  message  telling  it  to  start  the  user 
process,  it  does  so  using  system  calls  implemented  by  the  lower-level  kernel 
functions.  Such  a  scheme  implies  that  processors  in  the  system  will  communi¬ 
cate  using  messages  which,  when  interpreted,  cause  local  servers  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  to  perform  the  task.  In  short,  XINU  is  the  operating  system  that  runs 
local  to  a  processor  and  which  supports  I/O  with  other  processors.  PASMOS  is 
the  distributed  operating  system  built  upon  the  facilities  provided  by  individual 
XINU  kernels. 

The  author  has  investigated  XINU  in  detail  and  has  determined  that 
major  efforts  must  be  made  to  port  it  to  the  PASM  hardware.  Yet,  these 
efforts  are  less  than  those  needed  to  port  UNIX  to  the  prototype  or  to  write  an 
operating  system  “from  scratch.”  A  narrative  description  based  on  a  set  of 
working  notes  outlines  the  flaws  exposed,  proposed  solutions,  and  enhance¬ 
ments  made  to  XINU  prior  to  the  time  of  this  thesis  writing  appears  in  Appen¬ 
dix  Al.5.  The  notes  assume  a  rather  intimate  knowledge  of  the  XINU  con¬ 
cepts,  data  structures,  and  implementation.  It  is  presented  in  lieu  of  the 
modified  XINU  code  itself  due  to  copyright  restrictions. 

The  following  subsection  summarizes  the  system  calls  that  are  required  in 
an  expended  XINU  kernel  suitable  for  use  in  the  PASM  prototype.  In  a  later 
subsection,  the  full  description  of  a  set  of  processes  that  are  to  comprise  the 
distributed  PASMOS  operating  system  is  given. 


XINU  Kernel  Requirements 

XINU  syscalls  are  organized  into  the  following  groups:  (1)  process  manage¬ 
ment;  (2)  process  coordination;  (3)  memory  management;  (4)  timer  and  clock 
management;  (5)  device  I/O;  (6)  disk  file  I/O;  (7)  inter-process  communication; 
and  (8)  frame  and  internet  level  communication. 

Process  management  includes  the  following  syscalls  defined  in  [Com84]. 
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chprio  --  change  the  priority  of  a  process 
create  —  create  a  new  process 

getpid  --  return  the  process  id  of  the  currently  running  process 

getprio  --  return  the  scheduling  priority  of  a  given  process 

kill  --  terminate  a  process 

resume  --  resume  a  suspended  process 

suspend  --  suspend  a  process  to  keep  it  from  executing 

The  XI NU  create()  syscall  names  an  entry  point  in  the  same  object  file  of 
the  caller  where  a  new  process  is  to  begin  executing.  The  caller  continues  to 
execute  the  original  process.  Variables  in  the  object  file  are  shared  among  all 
the  processes  created  during  the  execution  of  the  object  file.  There  is  no  capa¬ 
bility  for  creating  a  child  process  such  that  it  does  not  share  memory  with  the 
parent.  Also,  there  is  no  provision  in  X3NU  to  begin  execution  of  a  different 
object  file. 

Clearly,  the  existing  process  creation  facilities  of  X3NU  are  too  primitive 
for  use  in  PASM.  A  syscall  like  the  UNIX  fork()  is  needed  to  create  an  identi¬ 
cal  copy  of  a  process  such  that  the  two  do  not  share  data.  A  shared-data 
equivalent  of  fork  w-ould  also  be  useful.  Finally,  a  way  of  naming  an  indepen¬ 
dent  object  file  to  be  executed  is  needed  as  in  the  UNIX  exec()  syscall. 

Much  work  has  already  been  done  to  extend  the  process  management  in 
XINU  for  multi-user  operation.  Mainly,  these  extensions  protect  processes 
belonging  to  different  users  from  each  other;  i.e.,  disallowing  calls  to  kill(), 
chprio(),  etc.  that  do  not  apply  to  one’s  own  processes. 

Process  coordination  includes  the  counting  semaphore  operations. 

scount  --  return  the  count  associated  with  a  semaphore 
screate  --  create  a  new  semaphore 
sdelete  --  delete  a  semaphore 
signal  --  signal  a  semaphore 

signaln  --  efficiently  signal  a  semaphore  multiple  times 

sreset  --  reset  semaphore  count 

wait  --  block  and  wait  until  semaphore  signaled 

These  are  a  sufficient  set  for  synchronization  among  a  set  of  related  processes 
that  all  know  a  semaphore’s  identifier.  Some  work  has  already  been  done  to 
extend  these  for  multi-user  operation.  Mainly,  these  extensions  protect 
processes  belonging  to  different  tasks  from  using  semaphores  not  assigned  to 
them.  Processes  within  a  task  can  use  semaphores  freely  because  they  are  all 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor. 
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One  feature  that  XINU  lacks  is  an  asynchronous  event  signaling  mechan¬ 
ism.  XINU  handles  interrupts  and  asynchronous  events  only  at  the  operating 
system  level  for  I/O  operations  and  clock  processing.  It  is  often  useful  for  a 
process  to  catch  and  process  its  own  interrupts  to  be  able  to  define  a  user- 
specified  recovery  from  floating  point  overflow,  and  the  like.  On  the  other 
hand,  UNIX  does  not  provide  semaphores  to  users;  it  presents  only  the  syscalls 
for  asynchronous  event  signaling.  These  are  signal(),  wait(),  and  wait3()  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  XINU  signalQ  and  wait()). 

The  syscalls  associated  with  memory  management  in  XINU  are  as  follows. 

freemem  --  return  a  block  of  main  memory 

getmem  --  get  a  block  of  main  memory 

getstk  --  get  a  block  of  main  memory  for  a  stack  area 

While  these  functions  are  necessary  and  sufficient,  their  current  implementation 
does  not  set  any  memory  management  protection  hardware  nor  make  any 
checks  to  disallow  exhaustive  memory  allocation.  This  can  lead  to  deadlock 
due  to  multiple  outstanding  memory  allocation  requests.  There  are  no  provi¬ 
sions  for  swapping  data  to  disk  in  the  event  of  deadlock.  The  inability  to 
detect  stack  operations  overwriting  active  memory  areas  is  also  a  problem. 
Lack  of  memory  management  hardware  on  the  prototype  prevents  a  reliable 
operating  system  from  ever  being  implemented. 

Timer  and  clock  management  syscalls  include  the  following: 

sleep  —  go  to  sleep  for  a  number  of  seconds 

sleeplO  --  go  to  sleep  for  a  number  of  tenths  of  a  second 

XINU  has  no  provisions  for  user  programs  to  set  and  test  interval  timers.  In 
[Com84],  only  operating  system  routines  initialize  and  use  the  clock  to  detect 
expiration  of  a  process’  time  slice.  Work  performed  by  the  author  allows  users 
to  set  and  test  timers  explicitly  via  calls  to  device  I/O  routines.  This  allows 
execution-time  monitoring  and  evaluation.  The  periodic  asynchronous  signal¬ 
ing  of  a  process  is  not  implemented  because  of  the  limitations  inherent  in  the 
process  coordination  primitives  (described  earlier). 

Device  and  file  I/O  syscalls  include  the  following. 
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close  --  device  independent  close  routine 

control  --  device  independent  control  routine 

getc  --  device  independent  character  input  routine 

open  --  device  independent  open  routine 

putc  --  device  independent  character  output  routine 

read  --  device  independent  input  routine 

seek  --  device  independent  position  seeking  routine 

write  --  device  independent  output  routine 

The  meanings  of  device  and  file  are  quite  different  for  UNIX  and  XINU.  In 
XINU,  all  device  I/O  functions  take  a  small  integer  device  descriptor  to  indi¬ 
cate  for  which  device  I/O  service  is  requested.  Each  physical  device  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  a  different  number  which  the  user  must  embed  in  programs.  A  fixed 
number  of  device  descriptors  are  dedicated  to  “file  slots.”  When  a  disk  file  is 
open()-ed,  one  of  these  “file  slot”  device  descriptors  is  used.  While  this  scheme 
is  quite  straightforward  to  implement,  it  places  great  demands  on  users  to 
remember  the  correspondence  between  device  descriptors  and  physical  devices 
and  to  determine  which  file  slots  are  occupied  at  any  given  time  so  that  no 
conflicts  occur.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  concept  of  “standard  input”  and 
“standard  output”  being  associated  with  a  user’s  terminal  device.  This  “static 
assignment”  of  devices  and  files  to  descriptors  is  a  completely  unacceptable 
solution  for  a  multi-user  system. 

By  contrast,  UNIX  provides  dynamically-assigned  file  descriptors  when  the 
UNIX  open()  is  called.  Both  files  and  physical  devices  have  fil*1  namps.  (Physi¬ 
cal  device  file  names  begin  with  “/dev”.)  The  operating  system  maintains  the 
correspondence  between  a  file  descriptor  and  the  device  driver  routines  that 
control  the  terminal,  disk,  or  other  device  being  referenced.  In  addition,  the 
operating  system  automatically  sets  up  three  file  descriptors  (standard  input, 
output,  and  error  output)  that  correspond  to  the  user's  login  session  terminal 
device.  Clearly,  the  UNIX  approach  is  more  flexible. 

Another  flaw  in  the  XINU  approach  is  the  use  of  the  syscalls  pute()  and 
getc().  Syscalls  induce  rather  high  overhead;  thus,  to  require  a  syscall  each 
time  a  single  character  is  read  or  written  is  rather  inefficient.  UNIX  imple¬ 
ments  only  the  read()  and  write()  syscalls;  putc()  and  getc()  are  user-level 
library  functions  that  perform  buffering  to  reduce  the  number  of  syscalls 
needed. 
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The  author  has  performed  a  number  of  steps  toward  adopting  the  UNIX 
file  descriptor  approach  in  XINU.  This  has  immensely  improved  the  portability 
of  serial  programs  written  for  UNIX  (to  XINU-based  systems).  I/O  operations 
are  a  crucial  part  of  all  programs;  therefore,  compatibility  in  this  respect  is  far 
more  important  than  in  some  other  set  of  syscalls  (e.g.,  process  coordination). 

The  set  of  device  drivers  associated  with  a  kernel  depends  on  the  devices 
found  on  a  given  CPU-memory-I/O  system.  Device  drivers  do  not  necessarily 
control  real  peripheral  devices.  For  example  a  RAM  disk  driver  is  used  in  the 
PEs  and  MCs  to  associate  calls  to  openQ,  read(),  writeQ,  etc.  with  data  files 
stored  in  their  own  RAM  memories.  Programs  manipulate  the  files  through 
these  syscalls  as  if  the  files  were  actually  stored  on  physical  disks  associated 
with  the  CPU.  The  RAM  disk  driver  in  a  PE  does  not  manipulate  a  disk  drive 
at  all:  it  either  performs  memory  block  move  operations  locally  or  sends  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  MC  that  eventually  cause  an  MSU  to  load  data  in  the  PE’s 
memory. 

In  the  prototype  PEs,  device  drivers  for  the  serial  diagnostic  port,  the  local 
clock,  the  parallel  port  interface  to  the  network,  the  MC-PE  I/O  port,  the  Con¬ 
dition  Code  Register  and  Logic,  the  performance  timers,  and  the  RAM  disk 
will  be  included.  Prototype  MCs  will  have  device  drivers  for  their  serial  diag¬ 
nostic  port,  local  clock,  parallel  port  communication  channels,  MC-PE  I/O 
port,  Data  Conditional  Mask  Register,  Immediate  Broadcast  Register,  Enable 
Signal  Register,  performance  timers,  FBU  interface,  RAM  disk,  and  so  on. 
Control  Storage  and  the  MSUs  will  have  device  drivers  for  their  serial  diagnos¬ 
tic  port,  local  clock,  parallel  port  communication  channels,  performance  timers, 
Disk  Controller  interface,  and  Disk  Access  Switch  registers.  The  SCU  has  dev¬ 
ice  drivers  for  its  serial  diagnostic  port,  local  clock,  parallel  port  communication 
channels,  performance  timers,  RAM  disk,  optional  peripherals  such  as  a  system 
time-of-day  clock,  printers,  tape  devices,  and  displays,  Ethernet  interface,  con 
sole  port,  and  so  on.  Each  prototype  component  will,  in  general,  have  differing 
numbers  of  each  type  of  I/O  device  which  will  be  installed  at  different  physical 
addresses  in  the  address  space.  Much  work  has  already  been  done  by  the 
author  to  develop  automatic  XINU  boot-up  system  configuration  routines  that 
can  detect  which  types  of  devices  are  connected  to  the  system  by  examining 
the  plausible  physical  addresses  at  which  they  might  appear. 


Disk  file  I/O  syscalls  were  discussed  in  the  previous  paragraphs.  Both 
those  kernels  that  have  a  RAM  disk  (PEs,  MCs)  and  those  that  have  a  physical 
disk  (Control  Storage,  MSUs)  will  use  the  same  file  I/O  syscalls  to  access  a  file. 
For  the  RAM  disk,  an  open()  generates  a  request  handled  externally  that  even¬ 
tually  results  in  the  named  file  being  made  resident.  For  the  physical  disk,  an 
open()  is  handled  locally.  It  causes  physical  disk  accesses  to  find  the  file  in  the 
file  system  structure,  and  associates  a  name  with  a  file  descriptor.  A  close()  on 
a  RAM  disk  driver  causes  the  file  to  be  unloaded  under  the  control  of  an  exter¬ 
nal  processor.  Close()  for  a  physical  disk  breaks  a  name-file  descriptor  link  and 
migrates  any  modified  disk  blocks  back  onto  the  disk.  A  read()  or  write()  for  a 
RAM  disk  simply  moves  data  from  buffer  to  buffer  within  memory.  For  a  phy¬ 
sical  disk  driver,  read()  and  write()  generally  cause  a  number  of  disk  accesses  to 
be  perfo.med.  When  reading,  the  system  determines  where  the  next  disk  block 
is  located  (they  are  usually  stored  non-contiguously),  extracts  the  block,  and 
copies  it  to  the  user’s  buffer.  When  writing,  free  disk  blocks  must  be  identified 
and  linked  into  the  existing  file  structure. 

Inter-process  communication  syscalls  in  XINU  are  as  follows. 

pcount  —  return  the  number  of  messages  currently  waiting  on  a  port 

pcreate  --  create  a  new  port 

pdelete  —  delete  a  port 

preceive  —  get  a  message  from  a  port 

preset  —  reset  a  port 

psend  --  send  a  message  to  a  port 

receive  --  block  until  a  (one-word)  message  is  received 

recvclr  --  return  a  (one-word)  message  if  one  is  present 

send  --  send  a  (one-word)  message  to  a  process  if  it  can  accept  one 

sendf  —  force  sending  a  (one-word)  message  to  a  process 

XINU  has  two  groups  of  inter-process  message  facilities:  one  that  uses  “ports” 
that  buffer  multiple  messages  of  any  length  and  one  that  uses  a  one-word 
“mailbox”  associated  with  each  process.  The  first  approach  is  certainly  more 
flexible,  but  has  higher  overhead.  The  second  approach  is  not  very  useful  for 
user-oriented  programs  and  exists  primarily  as  a  rudimentary  signaling  device 
for  low-level  operating  system  processes.  It  is  the  author’s  intention  to  embed 
the  recieve(),  recvclr(),  send(),  and  sendf()  calls  within  XINU  to  disallow  users 
from  accessing  them.  Users  will  make  syscalls  only  to  the  “port”  functions. 
UNIX  implements  a  port  mechanism  that  includes  both  pipes  and  inter¬ 
processor  ports  (to  be  described). 
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Fin  ally ,  XINU  dedicates  a  fixed  number  of  device  descriptors  for  inter- 
processor  communications.  When  one  of  the  device-independent  I/O  functions 
such  as  read()  or  write()  is  used  and  the  device  descriptor  specifies  a  “network” 
connection,  a  packet  consisting  of  a  packet  header  and  a  message  is  formed. 
The  packet  header  indicates  the  process  id  that  is  to  receive  the  message,  the 
packet  is  then  prefixed  with  an  internet  header  specifying  the  destination 
machine  to  form  a  datagram.  Datagrams  are  prefixed  by  a  frame  header  that 
contains  control  information  such  as  frame  sequence  numbers  (to  detect  lost 
frames)  and  if  necessary,  an  intermediate  machine  name  (if  the  source  and  des¬ 
tination  machines  are  not  directly  connected).  Finally,  the  frame  is  embedded 
in  a  block  which  is  actually  transmitted  over  the  physical  network  hardware 
(indicated  by  the  device  descriptor)  to  the  destination  or  to  an  intermediate 
machine. 

The  XINU  syscalls  for  frame-level  network  communication  are  given 
below. 

freceive  --  receive  the  next  frame  that  arrives  from  a  network 
fsend  --  enqueue  a  message  for  transmission  to  another  machine 
frinit  -  initialize  frame-level  network  input  and  output  processing 

The  organization  of  the  XINU  networking  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It 
assumes  a  unidirectional  ring  network  connects  the  processors.  This  allows  the 
issue  of  routing  to  be  ignored  because  there  is  only  one  “route.”  Routing  tables 
have  to  be  substituted  in  the  PASM  point-to-point  communication  scheme. 
Also,  the  frame-level  routines  do  not  address  the  need  to  construct  and  extract 
messages  from  packets  and  packets  from  datagrams.  UNIX  has  a  number  of 
system  calls  dedicated  to  this  type  of  network  communication  that  are  more 
reliable  than  the  ones  provided  by  XINU.  They  use  names  in  the  file  system 
space  as  rendezvous  points  for  incoming  messages.  UNIX  syscalls  allow  a  user 
to  choose  one  of  a  number  of  protocols  and  address  formats.  For  the  PASM 
prototype,  only  the  virtual  circuit  protocol  needs  to  be  implemented. 

In  the  next  subsection,  the  basic  operations  provided  by  a  XINU  kernel 
(extended  in  the  ways  described  above)  are  used  to  propose  an  organization  for 
PASMOS.  The  organization  assumes  the  hardware  and  configuration  of  the 
PASM  prototype  with  a  network  connection  between  a  VAX/UNIX  Engineer¬ 
ing  Computer  Network  host  computer  and  the  PASM  SCU. 
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PASMOS  Processes 

PASM  users  will  begin  by  establishing  a  terminal  session  on  the  ECN  host 
computer  to  which  PASM  is  attached.  Because  the  PASM  prototype  does  not 
run  UNIX,  a  virtual  terminal  cannot  be  provided  on  the  SCU  itself  (e.g.,  via 
UNIX  rlogin  or  rsh).  Instead,  a  special  multiplexed  communication  protocol  is 
established  between  the  ECN  host  and  the  SCU.  A  PASM  command  processor 
program  psh  (PASM  shell)  on  the  ECN  host  is  executed  by  each  PASM  user. 
Upon  entry,  psh  sends  a  message  tagged  with  the  user’s  login  id  to  the  PASM 
SCU  requesting  that  a  PASM  session  be  established.  If  the  SCU  accepts  the 
user  (possibly  requiring  a  password  or  other  identifying  information),  a  session 
is  established  and  PASM  returns  a  session  number  to  the  shell.  On  the  PASM 
SCU,  a  conventional  shell  (e.g.,  sh  or  csh)  for  the  user  is  started.  Hereafter,  the 
shell  on  ECN  that  the  user  directly  interacts  with  is  referred  to  as  psh  while 
the  “remote”  shell  on  the  PASM  SCU  will  be  known  as  sh. 

Commands  typed  to  psh  are  executed  locally  as  in  a  normal  shell  except  if 
they  begin  with  the  special  escape  character  The  escape  character 

prevents  local  interpretation  and  instead  encapsulates  the  command  string  in  a 
message  tagged  with  the  session  number  and  passes  it  to  the  SCU.  A  process 
that  continually  runs  on  the  SCU  accepts  messages  of  this  type  from  all  user's 
sessions  and  passes  them  to  the  sh  associated  with  the  user’s  session.  This  pro¬ 
tocol  simulates  independent  remote  shells  for  multiple  users  on  PASM.  Certain 
built-in  commands  to  psh  specify  the  movement  of  data  or  program  files 
between  PASM  and  the  host.  Responses  by  PASM  back  to  the  user  are  also 
encapsulated  and  returned  to  a  server  process  on  the  host  to  be  distributed  to 
the  appropriate  psh  session. 

Psh  command  syntax  is  similar  to  that  of  normal  shells.  The  first  word 
on  a  command  line  gives  the  name  of  a  program  to  be  run.  I/O  redirection  and 
pipes  are  allowed.  Background  processes  may  be  started.  Job  control  is  to  be 
supported. 

To  execute  a  command,  sh  must  decide  whether  it  is  an  object  file  or  a 
command  script,  execute  a  fork()  to  obtain  a  copy  of  sh  and  exec()  the  child 
into  the  desired  command.  Object  files  have  headers  of  a  prescribed  form  and 
can  be  readily  identified  as  serial  or  SIMD  programs.  (MIMD  programs  are 
always  started  as  SIMD  programs  that  spawn  the  MIMP  process)  Serial 
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programs  are  executed  by  the  SCU  independently,  although  the  SCU  may  call 
upon  the  MCs,  MMS,  or  other  processors  for  information.  An  example  is  a 
command  that  requests  a  file  directory  listing.  The  program  that  executes  on 
the  SCU  gathers  the  information  from  Control  Storage  and  the  MSUs,  formats 
it,  and  returns  it  to  the  user.  SIMD  programs  require  eh  to  pass  the  command 
line  to  the  Parallel  Computation  Unit  Scheduler,  a  process  that  runs  continu¬ 
ously  on  the  SCU  and  monitors  all  activities  of  the  MCs  and  PEs.  This 
scheduler  determines  the  partition  based  on  system  load,  availability  of  MCs, 
the  needs  of  the  SIMD  process  (number  of  VPEs  specifier  in  the  header),  the 
“health”  of  the  system  in  terms  of  memory  capacity  and  correctly-functioning 
MC-groups,  and  so  on.  By  “continuously  running”  it  is  meant  that  the  process 
is  created  at  PASM  boot-up  time  and  does  not  terminate.  However,  it  likely 
spends  most  of  its  time  “blocked”  and  not  actually  consuming  processor  cycles. 
The  Parallel  Computation  Unit  Scheduler  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  XINU 
scheduler  on  the  SCU;  a  XINU  scheduler  is  part  of  the  XINU  kernel  and  deter¬ 
mines  when  the  Parallel  Computation  Unit  Scheduler  runs,  when  a  serial  pro¬ 
cess  runs,  when  the  user  sh's  run,  and  so  on.  The  Parallel  Computation  Unit 
Scheduler  becomes  active  when  events  occur.  An  event  is  a  parallel  task  initia¬ 
tion,  parallel  task  completion  (normal  or  otherwise),  a  change  in  parallel  task 
priority,  a  change  in  the  health  of  the  system  (affecting  scheduling  discipline), 
or  the  end  of  a  rescheduling  interval.  A  rescheduling  interval  would  be  a 
periodic  event  that  would  allow  the  Parallel  Computation  Unit  Scheduler  to 
re-evaluate  its  priorities,  swap  tasks  off  the  system,  and  so  on. 

When  a  parallel  task  is  scheduled,  each  MC  in  the  scheduled  partition  is 
informed.  The  VMC  Scheduler  is  a  continuously-running  MC  process  that 
communicates  with  the  SCU,  MMS,  other  MCs  (via  the  SCU),  and  its  PEs.  It 
implements  the  co-scheduling  protocol  necessary  when  multiple  LMCs  each 
simulate  multiple  VMCs.  MCs  always  run  with  interrupts  enabled  so  that  the 
VMC  Scheduler  can  respond  to  messages  in  a  timely  manner. 

PEs  contain  no  continuously-running  processes:  all  communication  with  it 
is  synchronous  in  SIMD  mode  and  interrupt-driven  in  MIMD  mode.  The  XINU 
kernel  in  a  PE  is  active  only  during  syscalls  or  when  context-switching  between 
multiple  MIMD  processes. 
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All  of  the  MMS  processors,  MSUs,  and  Control  Storage  processors  have  a 
single  continuously-running  process  that  is  normally  blocked  but  which 
becomes  active  when  initiated  by  an  incoming  request.  Consider  for  example 
the  Command  Distribution  Processor.  When  an  incoming  request  is  received, 
the  “request  interpreting  process”  becomes  active.  If  it  is  determined  that  all 
of  the  MSUs  are  to  be  started  on  some  operation,  a  child  process  would  be 
spawned  to  send  out  the  requests  and  to  handle  the  return  acknowledgements. 
(Alternatively,  N/Q  separate  children  could  be  spawned,  one  for  each  MSU). 
The  child  would  block  while  waiting  for  acknowledgements.  When  the  ack¬ 
nowledgements  have  all  been  received,  the  child  sends  an  acknowledgement 
back  to  the  Memory  Scheduling  Processor  and  dies.  Similar  protocols  would  be 
adopted  for  the  other  processors  in  this  class. 

Left  unspecified  in  this  description  is  the  format  of  messages  passed  among 
the  processors  of  PASM.  Also  unspecified  are  schemes  for  operating  system 
error  recovery  in  the  event  of  lost  messages,  PASMOS  crashes  in  one  or  more 
processors,  disk  errors,  and  the  like.  A  robust  distributed  system  is  exceeding 
difficult  to  design  and  implement:  consider  the  thousands  of  man-years  spend 
writing  and  debuging  code  for  the  Arpanet  for  example. 


2.6.7  Summary 

This  section  developed  schemes  to  handle  the  interactions  of  the  PASM 
Memory  Management  System,  secondary  storage  devices,  and  other  subsystems 
involved  in  the  transfer  of  program  and  data  files  between  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  memory.  Conventions  for  distributing  data  and  program  files  among  mul¬ 
tiple  secondary  storage  devices  were  discussed.  A  distributed  approach  was 
taken  in  order  to  provide  much  computational  power  at  low  cost.  This 
approach  also  removes  the  burden  of  memory  management  from  the  SCU  and 
provides  for  file  input,  output,  and  reformating  without  interruption  of  the 
PEs.  The  distributed  approach  is  likely  to  be  suitable  for  other  parallel  pro¬ 
cessing  systems  requiring  high  throughput  as  well.  In  the  last  section,  the 
XINU  and  PAbMOS  operating  system  levels  were  described  and  the  division  of 
labor  among  the  various  PASM  processors  was  outlined. 
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CHAPTER  6 


SUMMARY 


This  part  of  the  thesis  has  considered  how  PASM  is  to  appear  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  application  programmer.  The  language  and  operating  system  are 
important  aspects  of  the  PASM  development  because  they  are  the  primary 
interface  between  the  designers  of  the  hardware  and  the  researchers  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  finally  use  the  system.  Because  PASM  is  a  research  machine  the 
languages  and  operating  system  must  provide  several  levels  of  support.  For  the 
applications  programmer  who  is  simply  interested  in  fast  execution,  standard 
languages  and  operating  system  environments  will  be  provided.  However,  the 
systems  programmer  exploring  new  schemes  for  scheduling  parallel  processes 
will  require  a  very  different  set  of  tools  and  capabilities.  For  this  reason,  a 
variety  of  issues  and  solutions  in  the  language  and  operating  system  domains 
are  being  studied  and  implemented.  Ongoing  research  by  others  includes  the 
problems  of  scheduling  processes  onto  processors  in  MIMD  mode  and  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  interface  that  the  user  sees  during  a  PASM  “terminal  session.” 
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PART  m 


PARALLEL  IMAGE  PROCESSING  ALGORITHM  STUDIES 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


An  important  part  of  the  PASM  development  has  been  the  study  of  image 
processing  applications  and  their  execution  on  PASM.  Partly,  these  algorithm 
studies  were  done  to  determine  their  implicit  parallelism  and  therefore,  how 
efficiently  they  would  be  executed  on  an  SEMD/MEMD  system  such  as  PASM. 
Both  a  complexity  analysis  and  simulation  can  be  used  to  satisfy  this  need. 
Another  function  of  the  algorithm  studies  has  been  to  determine  what  architec¬ 
tural  features  in  PASM  seem  to  lacking.  This  has  driven  the  design  of  PASM 
and  has  provided  important  feedback  on  the  prototype  implementation. 

In  this  part  of  the  thesis,  program  development  aids,  algorithms,  and 
simulation  results  are  described.  Chapter  3.2  discusses  the  attributes  of  the 
PASM  simulator  that  was  used  to  perform  the  studies.  Performance  measures 
for  SIMD/MIMD  processing  are  introduced  in  Chapter  3.3.  Five  different 
SIMD  and  MIMD  algorithms  are  discussed  in  Chapters  3.4  through  3.8.  Each 
algorithm  is  presented  by  a  functional  description,  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
its  execution  characteristics  as  determined  through  simulation.  Some  of  the 
material  in  Part  III  has  been  previously  published  in  [KuS81,  KuS82,  KuS84, 
KuS85,  KuF85,  KuS86b]. 


CHAPTER  2 


DEVELOPMENT  AIDS 


The  algorithm  simulations  were  carried  out  using  a  specialized  simulation 
facility  developed  in-house  by  the  author.  Early  simulation  work  [SiK80, 
SiK81,  SiK82]  using  existing  simulation  programs  was  often  less  than  com¬ 
pletely  successful  because  such  programs  either  limited  the  number  of  proces¬ 
sors  that  could  be  simulated,  the  size  of  the  data  sets  that  could  be  processed, 
or  the  timing  information  that  could  be  obtained.  Another  limitation  of  exist¬ 
ing  simulation  systems  was  that  to  declare  and  initialize  a  system  of  N  proces¬ 
sors,  N  individual  commands  often  had  to  be  given.  This  is  inconvenient  when 
N  is  large.  It  was  obvious  that  the  simulators  that  were  evaluated  were  built 
with  small  multiprocessing  systems  in  mind  rather  than  the  massive  synchron¬ 
ized  parallelism  in  systems  such  as  PASM.  For  this  reason,  a  more  efficient 
generalized  simulator,  psst  (£urdue  £IMD/MIMD  Simulation  and  Timing)  was 
developed  to  allow  the  simulation  of  serial  and  parallel  architectures  in  general 
and  68000-family  processors  acting  as  SIMD/MIMD  machines  in  particular. 
Details  of  the  simulator’s  functions  and  features  are  given  in  its  manual  found 
in  Appendix  Al.6.  PSST  code  is  given  in  Appendices  A2.2  through  A2.4. 

Conceptually,  psst  is  the  name  of  a  simulation  program  that  is  link-loaded 
from  two  sources.  One  part  (called  PSST)  contains  the  user  interface,  “glue” 
routines,  implementation  of  communication  structures  such  as  buses  and  ports, 
and  a  scheduler  that  provides  the  illusion  of  a  number  of  processors  executing 
concurrently.  The  other  part  is  taken  from  a  number  of  “device  libraries”  that 
describe  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  hardware  to  be  simulated.  To  simu¬ 
late  two  MC68000  CPUs  connected  by  a  port,  the  copy  of  the  “MC68000” 
simulation  is  extracted  from  the  device  library  and  link- loaded  with  the  PSST 
routines  to  form  an  executable  past  program.  Details  of  the  library  format, 
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contents  of  the  libraries,  “glue”  routines,  and  the  linking  process  are  given  in 
the  manual. 

The  user  specifies  the  interconnection  topology  of  the  system  and  provides 
the  instruction  and  data  streams  for  the  simulation.  During  a  simulation,  any 
device  internal  register  or  memory  may  be  examined.  The  simulation  can  also 
be  single-stepped  through  each  instruction  to  aid  the  debuging  of  algorithms. 
Breakpoints  are  also  available.  The  simulator  provides  output  of  the  processed 
data  streams  as  well  as  the  number  of  internal  cycles  the  simulation  required. 
The  number  of  cycles  is  related  to  the  time  in  seconds  by  the  clock  frequency. 

Psst  is  a  general  MIMD  simulator,  yet  most  of  the  simulation  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  author  has  been  with  SIMD  algorithms.  SIMD  mode  is  simu¬ 
lated  by  defining  components  that  force  synchronization.  For  example,  there  is 
a  device  used  in  SIMD  simulations  that  requests  a  PE  instruction  from  the 
FBL  device  only  when  all  PEs  have  received  and  executed  the  previous  instruc¬ 
tion.  Operating  system  mapping  of  multiple  VPEs  to  LPEs  is  not  done:  there 
is  an  assumed  one-to-one  mapping  of  VPEs  to  LPEs. 

MIMD  operation  is  simulated  although  with  no  interrupts.  Therefore, 
MIMD  algorithms  must  poll  their  I/O  ports  for  data  rather  than  depend  on 
being  interrupted  when  data  arrives  asynchronously.  The  68000-family  com¬ 
ponents  in  the  library  handle  exceptions  and  perform  exception  processing 
(which  interrupts  also  cause);  however,  there  is  no  current  way  to  pass  inter¬ 
rupts  between  components. 

An  MIMD  mode  program  to  be  simulated  is  obtained  by  changing  the 
SIMD  algorithm  so  that  no  masking  operations  are  performed  and  the  program 
control  operations  are  done  by  the  PEs  themselves.  In  addition,  at  each  point 
in  the  code  that  a  PE  would  retrieve  an  item  transferred  to  it  through  the 
interconnection  network,  a  “wait-loopn  was  added.  The  loop  is  executed  until 
the  data  arrives  allowing  synchronization  of  PEs  based  on  message  passing.  In 
a  practical  implementation,  aL  interrupt  would  be  generated  at  the  destination 
PE  when  an  incoming  data  item  arrived.  The  simulator  does  not  take  into 
account  instruction  execution  timings  that  are  data  dependent  (e.g.,  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  division).  This  implies  that  the  effects  of  PEs  being  idled  in  SIMD 
mode  while  waiting  for  other  PEs  to  finish  the  current  instruction  are  not 
taken  into  account.  The  simulator  also  fails  to  model  the  effects  of  conflicts 
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internal  to  the  interconnection  network.  The  interconnection  network  transfer 
time  includes  that  for  a  network  setting  to  be  established,  the  time  for  the  data 
item  to  be  placed  in  the  network  input  port,  the  time  for  the  data  item  to 
traverse  the  network,  and  the  time  to  retrieve  the  data  item  at  the  network 
output  ports.  The  times  for  the  data  to  be  placed  in  the  input  and  to  traverse 
the  network  are  identical  for  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes;  however,  the  other  times 
are  longer  for  MIMD  mode.  A  most  conservative  assumption  is  to  equate  the 
MIMD  transfer  time  with  that  of  the  SIMD  transfer  time.  All  of  these  factors 
taken  together  imply  that  the  MIMD  simulation  results  underestimate  the 
actual  algorithm  execution  time. 

The  interconnection  network  is  treated  as  one  functional  unit,  i.e., 
switches  and  links  internal  to  the  network  are  not  simulated.  Therefore,  inter¬ 
connection  network  “conflicts"  cannot  be  detected.  However,  this  is  not  seen  as 
a  disadvantage  since  all  types  of  networks  can  be  simulated  efficiently  and 
without  modification  to  the  simulator  program.  It  is  the  user’s  responsibility  to 
assume  a  certain  interconnection  network  type  and  then  to  write  algorithms 
that  use  only  the  inter-PE  transfers  allowed  by  that  network.  For  example,  if 
the  multistage  cube  network  is  assumed,  a  data  transfer  from  PE  i  to  PE  i+2 
(mod  N)  can  be  performed  in  one  inter-PE  data  transfer.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Illiac  network  is  assumed  (which  can  only  do  transfers  of  i  +  =  ]  and  i±8), 
the  same  data  movement  would  take  two  steps  (inter-PE  transfers).  Both  steps 
should  be  written  explicitly  in  the  assembly  language  algorithm  so  that  the 
timing  can  be  calculated  correctly.  The  time  to  traverse  a  network  is  a  param¬ 
eter  that  can  be  set  to  reflect  different  network  assumptions. 

In  order  to  discuss  and  compare  the  performance  measures,  several  exam¬ 
ple  SIMD  and  MIMD  image  processing  algorithms  are  examined.  These  are:  (1) 
parallel  image  smoothing;  (2)  parallel  global  image  histograming;  (3)  edge- 
guided  thresholding/contour  tracing;  (4)  vector-to-raster  conversion;  and  (5) 
raster- to- vector  conversion  (thinning  and  vectorization). 

The  image  smoothing,  histograming,  edge-guided  thresholding,  and  thin¬ 
ning  algorithms  have  been  written  in  the  parallel  MC68000  assembly  language 
(for  SIMD  processing)  and  simulated.  Contour  tracing  has  been  studied  and  is 
an  extension  of  the  work  in  [TuA83]  but  is  not  simulated.  The  vector-to-raster 
algorithm  and  the  vectorization  algorithm  of  the  raster-to-vector  conversion 
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task  are  written  in  standard  C;  however,  they  attempt  to  simulate  these  algo¬ 
rithms’  execution  on  a  parallel  processor. 
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CHAPTER  3 

PERFORMANCE  MEASURES 


3.3.1  Introduction 

In  this  chapter,  measures  for  evaluating  algorithm  performance  for  SIMD 
and  MIMD  machines  are  examined.  In  general,  the  performance  is  a  function 
of  the  machine  size,  problem  size,  the  mode  of  processing  (SIMD  or  MIMD),  the 
type  of  interconnection  network,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  system  hardware 
allows  operations  to  be  overlapped  or  pipelined.  The  notions  and  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  measures  such  as  algorithm  execution  time,  computation  time,  over¬ 
head  time,  speedup,  efficiency,  and  processor  utilization  are  examined  for 
several  SIMD  and  MIMD  machine  models.  The  PASM  parallel  processing  sys¬ 
tem  is  used  as  an  example  SIMD /MIMD  machine. 


3.3.2  Performance  Measures 

The  execution  time  TN(P,M)  is  defined  to  be  the  time  required  to  perform 
an  algorithm  for  a  problem  of  size  P  on  an  N-PE  machine  [SiS82b]  using  mode 
of  parallelism  M  (M  €  {SIMD/D,  MIMD}).  The  notation  “SIMD/D”  refers  to 
SIMD  mode  computation  with  degree  of  decoupling  D  between  the  MC  and 
PEs. 

Tn(P,M)  can  be  thought  of  as  the  sum  of  two  components:  cN(P,M),  the 
“computation”  time  spent  performing  calculations  directly  relevant  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  (including  loop  control  operations),  and  o^(P,M),  the  “overhead”  time 
spent  in  managing  the  parallelism  [SiS82bj  or  accommodating  an  inequitable 
distribution  of  resources,  data,  or  computation  among  the  PEs.  The  overhead 
is  primarily  due  to: 
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1.  interconnection  network  operations  needed  to  transier  data  from  one 
PE  to  another  (both  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes); 

2.  masking  operations  used  to  control  which  PEs  are  enabled/disabled 
during  the  course  of  the  algorithm  execution  (SIMD  mode); 

3.  process  synchronization  operations  (MIMD  mode);  and 

Oj(P,M)  is  assumed  to  be  zero  since  there  are  no  inter-PE  transfers  nor  is  there 
a  need  to  disable  or  synchronize  the  single  PE. 

In  general,  the  computation  time  decreases  as  N  increases  since  as  more 
PEs  are  applied  to  a  problem,  each  PE  performs  fewer  operations.  However, 
the  computation  time  also  depends  on  the  mode  of  parallelism  and  if  SIMD,  the 
degree  of  decoupling  between  the  MC  and  PEs.  Consider  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  that  contains  both  arithmetic  calculations  (e.g.,  add,  load/store)  and  pro¬ 
gram  flow  operations  (e.g.,  initialization,  test  an  index  variable,  branch). 
Expressed  in  a  serial  high-level  language: 

for  i  :  =  0  to  N~1 

for  j  :  =  0  to  4 

C[i][j]  :=  A[i][jJ  +  B[il(Jl;. 

For  a  serial  machine,  5N  addition  steps  and  the  program  flow  overhead  of  two 
nested  indices  is  required.  On  an  SIMD  or  MIMD  machine,  A,  B,  and  C  can 
each  be  thought  of  as  arrays  of  five  elements  in  each  of  N  PEs:  PE  i  holds 
A[i][j],  B[i][j],  and  C[i][jj,  0<j<4.  Thus  the  SIMD/MIMD  algorithm  could  be 
expressed  as: 

for  j  :  =  0  to  4 

C(j)  :=  A[j]  +  BUI; 

which  requires  five  addition  steps  for  an  N-PE  machine  since  each  PE  performs 
the  loading,  adding,  and  storing  operations  simultaneously. 

For  this  example,  there  is  also  a  reduced  program  flow  overhead  for  the 
parallel  algorithm  as  compared  to  the  serial  one  because  a  loop  is  unwound 
across  the  extent  of  the  parallelism.  In  the  parallel  case,  there  is  a  single  index 
variable  to  be  handled  and  the  number  of  increment/test  operations  performed 
is  five.  In  the  serial  case,  the  inner  loop  accounts  for  5N  increment/test  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  outer  loop  for  an  additional  N,  making  a  total  of  6N.  One  might 
conclude  that  this  demonstrates  an  advantage  of  parallel  processing:  the 
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number  of  operations  decreases  by  more  than  a  factor  of  N  when  N  PEs  are 
used.  However,  notice  that  the  serial  algorithm  could  have  been  written  with  a 
single  index  variable  ranging  from  0  to  5N-1  (5N  operations).  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  discussion,  it  is  assumed  that  the  serial  algorithm  has  been 
adjusted  so  that  both  the  serial  and  parallel  versions  have  the  same  degree  of 
loop  nesting. 

Expressed  in  a  pseudo-assembly  language  for  an  SIMD  machine,  the  task 
is: 

c_move  #0,  j 

Li:  c_cmp  j,  #5 

c_bge  L2 

p_move  A[j],  R0 

pjmove  B[j],  Rl 

p_add  R0,  Rl 

p_move  Rl,  C[j] 

c_add  #1,  j 

c_bra  Ll 

L2: 

The  uc_”  prefix  designates  instructions  executed  by  the  MC  while  the  up_” 
designates  instructions  broadcast  to  and  executed  by  the  PEs.  The  entire  pro¬ 
gram  is  held  in  the  MC  memory.  The  MC  fetches  each  instruction,  determines 
whether  it  is  to  be  executed  in  the  MC  or  PEs  (the  assembler  tags  each  instruc¬ 
tion  accordingly),  executes  the  control  flow  (c_)  instructions  itself,  and  broad¬ 
casts  the  processing  (p_)  instructions  to  the  PEs.  The  list  of  instructions 
broadcast  to  and  received  by  the  PEs  as  a  result  of  the  MC  executing  the  pro¬ 
gram  above  are: 
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move 

A[0),  RO 

move 

B[0],  Rl 

add 

RO,  Rl 

move 

Rl,  C(0] 

move 

A[l],  RO 

move 

B[l],  Rl 

add 

RO,  Rl 

move 

Rl,  C[l] 

move  Rl,  C[4] 

Note  that  the  PE  receives  and  executes  only  the  arithmetic  calculations;  the 
MC  executes  the  program  flow  operations  itself. 

If  the  complete  parallel  pseudo- assembly  language  program  given  above 
were  to  be  executed  in  MIMD  mode,  it  would  be  contained  in  each  PE’s 
memory  (minus  the  prefix  tags).  This  illustrates  an  advantage  of  SIMD  compu¬ 
tation:  only  one  copy  of  the  program  need  be  stored  in  the  MC.  Since  the  PEs 
are  responsible  for  performing  their  own  loop  counting  and  branching  in  MIMD 
mode,  the  execution  time  of  the  task  in  SIMD  mode  is  potentially  less  than  in 
MIMD  mode  if  the  actions  of  the  MC  and  PEs  can  be  overlapped.  The  decou¬ 
pling  (D)  of  the  MC  and  PEs  represents  the  amount  of  overlap  that  the 
machine  allows.  In  general,  as  more  overlap  is  available,  the  computation  time 
decreases. 

Several  different  hardware  configurations  each  representing  a  different  case 
of  decoupling  were  presented  in  (KuS82|.  In  the  “non-decoupled”  case,  either 
the  MC  operates  or  the  PEs  operate,  but  not  both  at  the  same  time.  This 
situation  represents  no  improvement  over  the  MIMD  mode  computation  time. 
For  the  “fully-decoupled”  case,  a  FIFO  queue  having  infinite  length  is  assumed 
to  exist  between  the  MC  and  PEs.  The  MC  enqueues  PE  instructions  when  it 
encounters  them  in  the  instruction  stream  and  the  PEs  dequeue  instructions  as 
they  require  them.  An  instruction  is  dequeued  when  all  enabled  PEs  request 
one  [KuS82|.  Earlier  studies  have  determined  that  the  FIFO  queue  needs  to 
hold  only  the  number  of  PE  instruction  words  that  would  be  required  to 
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prevent  the  PEs  from  “starving”  during  the  longest  sequences  of  MC  instruc¬ 
tions  [KuS82]  to  achieve  the  maximum  decoupling.  Cases  of  “intermediate¬ 
decoupling”  occur  when  the  queue  is  of  insufficient  length  to  keep  the  PEs  from 
being  starved  of  instructions.  The  size  actually  required  for  maximum  decou¬ 
pling  varies  from  problem  to  problem;  however,  for  the  earlier  algorithm  simu¬ 
lations  performed,  a  queue  capable  of  holding  five  to  ten  average  MC68010 
instructions  is  sufficient.  Because  the  instructions  are  actually 
enqueued/dequeued  in  units  of  15-bit  words  and  each  instruction  is  from  one  to 
five  words,  the  queue  length  is  typically  expressed  in  units  of  words.  Ten  aver¬ 
age  MC68010  instructions  are  equivalent  to  about  30  words. 

The  overhead  time  (oN{P,M))  due  to  interconnection  network  transfers 
depends  on  the  mode  of  parallelism  being  employed.  In  SIMD  mode,  PEs  are 
synchronized;  therefore,  interconnection  network  operations  are  performed  such 
that  all  enabled  PEs  participate  in  the  transfer  of  data  simultaneously.  The 
degree  of  decoupling  does  not  affect  this  overhead.  However,  the  actual 
transmission  time  of  data  through  the  network  may  be  overlapped  with  the  PE 
computations.  The  programmer/compiler  arranges  an  SIMD  transfer  such  that 
the  data  can  be  transmitted  in  one  or  more  non-conflicting  “passes”  through 
the  network.  A  network  “conflict”  occurs  when  two  or  more  data  items  need 
the  same  internal  link  simultaneously.  In  MIMD  mode,  PEs  run  asynchro¬ 
nously;  thus,  messages  sent  from  a  source  PE  to  a  destination  PE  through  the 
interconnection  network  may  encounter  network  conflicts.  When  a  conflict 
occurs,  one  message  is  allowed  to  continue;  other  messages  are  forced  to  wait 
for  ihe  availability  of  the  network  link.  Arbitration  and  conflict  resolution  in 
the  network  may  result  in  higher  overhead  time  for  MIMD  tasks. 

Another  network-influenced  overhead  time  encountered  in  MIMD  process¬ 
ing  occurs  when  a  message  arrives  at  a  destination  PE.  The  arrival  results  in 
an  interrupt  being  generated  at  that  PE  causing  it  to  read  and  buffer  the 
incoming  message.  No  interrupts  need  be  generated  in  SIMD  mode;  the 
instructions  to  read  the  network  output  are  written  explicitly  in  the  SIMD  pro¬ 
gram.  Furthermore,  the  source  of  a  message  is  known  to  the  destination  PE  in 
SIMD  mode  implicitly  because  the  order  in  which  the  transfers  are  executed  is 
the  same  order  in  which  the  data  is  received.  This  is  not  the  case  in  MIMD 
mode:  messages  may  arrive  in  any  order  (due  to  the  independence  of  the  PEs) 
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and  therefore  must  contain  the  number  of  the  source  PE.  An  additional  over¬ 
head  time  results  in  MIMD  mode  because  the  source  PE  number  must  be  read 
and  processed  explicitly. 

The  overhead  due  to  SIMD  masking  operations  involves  the  time  spent  by 
the  MC  in  determining  which  PEs  should  be  enabled/disabled  and  in  construct¬ 
ing  the  “mask.”  If  there  is  decoupling  between  the  MC  and  PEs,  the  effects  of 
this  overhead  may  be  reduced  since  it  may  be  overlapped  with  PE  computa¬ 
tions.  Masking  operations  may  be  necessary  if  there  is  an  inequitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  data  (i.e.,  PEs  finished  with  processing  must  be  disabled)  or  if  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  computations  required  (for  example,  PEs  having  image  edges 
perform  different  computations). 

An  analogous  overhead  in  MIMD  mode  is  that  due  to  synchronization 
operations.  In  contrast  to  the  SIMD  masking  operations,  synchronization 
operations  are  used  to  enforce  an  ordering  among  the  separate  instruction 
streams.  No  such  ordering  is  required  for  the  single  SIMD  or  serial  instruction 
stream.  Usually  the  ordering  is  used  to  indicate  the  availability  of  shared  data. 
For  example,  one  process  will  signal  to  others  that  it  has  reached  a  certain 
milestone  in  the  program  indicating  that  shared  data  has  been  processed.  If 
another  process  has  already  reached  the  synchronization  point,  it  would  have 
been  “busy-waiting”  for  the  signal  to  arrive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  process 
receives  the  signal  before  reaching  the  synchronization  point,  it  will  not  have  to 
busy-wait  since  the  shared  data  is  already  available.  The  only  overhead 
incurred  by  such  a  process  would  be  that  for  testing  whether  the  synchroniza¬ 
tion  signal  was  received  (which  it  was).  Synchronization  operations  are  actu¬ 
ally  performed  by  all  participating  PEs;  however,  some  PEs’  operations  may 
not  contribute  to  the  overhead  time.  Unfortunately,  the  decision  to  add  or  not 
to  add  the  synchronization  instruction  time  to  the  overhead  time  depends  on 
what  other  operations  are  being  performed  in  other  PEs  simultaneously.  In 
general,  one  can  identify  a  critical  execution  path,  the  longest  path  of  arith¬ 
metic  computations.  Only  the  synchronization  instructions  in  this  critical  exe¬ 
cution  path  contribute  to  the  overhead  time. 

SIMD  speedup  is  a  common  measure  for  expressing  how  well  an  algorithm 
performs  on  an  SIMD  system  having  N  PEs  (and  a  MC)  as  compared  to  one 
having  a  single  PE  (and  a  MC).  Typically,  it  has  been  expressed  as  the  ratio: 
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A  1  jATAI 

S»<P'M>  = 

which  has  values  in  the  range  0  <  Sn(P,M)  <  N  [SiS82b] .  For  this  measure, 
the  values  of  P  and  M  (which  includes  D)  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  for  SN, 
T|,  and  T^.  The  speedup  is  ideal  if  Sn(P,M)  =  N  and  implies  that  o^(P,M)  = 
0.  MIMD  speedup  has  the  same  formula  but  compares  an  MIMD  machine  with 
N  PEs  to  one  having  a  single  PE. 

The  absolute  SIMD  speedup  compares  the  SIMD  parallel  algorithm  to  the 
equivalent  serial  one.  “Serial”  in  this  context  refers  to  a  single  PE  acting  on  its 
own  without  a  MC.  T3erii|(P)  is  equivalent  to  T^P.SIMD/non-deroupled). 
This  type  of  speedup  is  expressed  by  the  ratio: 

ASN(P,SIMD/D)  = 

which  has  values  in  the  range  0  <  ASjyj(P,SIMD/D)  <  N  for  SIMD  machines 
with  no  decoupling  (consistent  with  the  SIMD  speedup  measure  given  above) 
and  0  <  ASn(P,SIMD/D)  <  2N  for  SIMD  machines  with  full  decoupling. 

For  an  SIMD  machine,  it  may  seem  counter-intuitive  to  be  able  to  achieve 
a  2N  speedup  over  the  serial  algorithm  using  only  N  +  l  processors  (configured 
as  a  MC  and  N  PEs).  The  seemingly  "better-than-ideal”  speedup  can  be 
explained  by  considering  Figure  3.3.1.  Figure  3.3.1a  is  a  model  for  a  1-MC  1- 
PE  SIMD  machine  that  has  the  potential  for  full  decoupling.  Thus  it  may  per¬ 
form  an  SIMD  algorithm  in  which  MC  and  PE  instructions  can  be  exactly  over¬ 
lapped  twice  as  fast  as  the  1-PE  (serial)  model  of  Figure  3.3.1b.  Figure  3.3.1c 
is  seen  to  be  up  to  N  times  as  fast  as  the  machine  of  Figure  3.3.1a;  thus,  it  is 
up  to  2N  times  as  fast  as  the  model  of  Figure  3.3.1b.  However,  by  the 
definition  of  SIMD  processing,  the  model  of  Figure  3.3.1c  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  Figure  3.3. Id  since  each  of  the  MCs  of  Figure  3.3.1c  would  perform  the  same 
operations  at  the  same  time.  Thus  for  the  “price”  of  N  +  l  processors 
configured  as  an  SIMD  machine,  up  to  a  2N  speedup  may  be  obtained  over  a 
serial  processor. 

The  efficiency  EN(P,M)  of  an  N-PE  algorithm  is  defined  to  be 

En(P,M)  =  Sn(P,M)/N 

and  has  values  in  the  range  0  <  E„(P,M)  <  1  [SiS82b].  Intuitively,  efficiency 
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Figure  3.3.1. 


(a)  1-CU  and  1-PE  SIMD  decoupling  model,  (b)  Serial  model, 
(c)  N-CU  and  N-PE  SIMD  decoupling  model,  (cl)  1-Cli  and 
N-PE  SIMD  decoupling  model. 
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measures  the  ratio  of  the  speedup  (SN(P,M))  compared  to  the  ideal  speedup 
(N).  The  absolute  SIMD  efficiency  is  defined  as: 

AEn(P,SIMD/D)  =  ASn(P,SIMD/D)/2N. 

This  measure  includes  the  effects  of  the  control  operations  and  indicates  how 
well  all  of  the  processors  (MC  and  PEs)  are  being  used. 

The  utilisation  Un(P,M)  measures  the  fraction  of  the  time  during  which 
the  PEs  are  actually  executing  algorithm  computations.  In  SIMD  mode,  PEs 
are  idle  when  they  are  disabled,  waiting  for  an  instruction  from  the  queue,  or 
waiting  for  other  PEs  to  finish  the  current  instruction.  In  MIMD  mode,  PEs 
are  idle  when  they  are  “busy-waiting.”  As  suggested  in  [SiS82b],  utilization  can 
be  calculated  by  counting  the  number  of  PEs  active  for  each  computation  step. 
The  “step”  must  be  a  fixed-length  time  such  as  a  machine  or  memory  cycle  so 
that  the  SIMD  and  MIMD  utilizations  can  be  compared.  Assuming  the  time 
Tn(P,M)  is  composed  of  X  steps  (clock  cycles)  and  the  count  of  the  active  PEs 
during  step  x,  0<x<X  is  given  by  px,  the  utilization  can  be  defined  as: 

Un(P,M)  =  EPx  /  NX. 

x=0 

Finally,  the  absolute  SIMD  utilization  can  be  defined  as: 

AUn(P,M)  =  £px/(N+1)X 

x  =0 

where  the  count  of  the  active  processors  includes  the  MC.  Utilization  measures 
have  values  varying  between  zero  and  one,  with  unity  being  the  ideal  utiliza¬ 
tion.  Situations  during  which  the  MC  may  be  idled  are  given  below. 

1.  The  MC  may  be  waiting  for  the  PEs  to  empty  the  instruction  queue 
and  perform  some  test  on  their  local  data.  The  result  of  this  test  may 
be  needed  by  the  MC  to  determine  the  global  state  of  the  PEs,  for 
example,  “if  any”  PE  has  identified  an  object  of  interest  in  its  part  of 
an  image. 

2.  The  MC  may  have  filled  the  instruction  queue  to  capacity  and  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  PEs  to  execute  instructions  to  make  some  space  in  the 
queue. 
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3.  The  MC  may  have  finished  all  of  its  own  instructions  and  placed  the 
last  PE  instruction  in  the  queue;  however,  the  execution  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  complete  until  the  PEs  have  completely  drained  the  queue. 

An  ideal  absolute  SIMD  utilization  is  difficult  to  achieve  in  practice  due  to 
these  effects. 


3.3.3  Summary 

Performance  measures  such  as  execution  time,  speedup,  and  utilization  can 
be  used  to  help  understand  the  interactions  of  an  algorithm  with  a  particular 
parallel  processing  system.  The  earlier  work  on  SIMD  performance  measures 
was  based  on  a  complexity  analysis  of  algorithms  and  included  the  effects  of 
arithmetic  operations,  masking  operations,  and  network  operations.  Simulation 
studies  and  further  analysis  led  to  enhanced  performance  measures  for  SIMD 
mode  and  an  extension  of  the  measures  for  MIMD  mode.  This  chapter  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  components  of  and  relationships  between  these  measures  are 
often  complex.  Clearly,  performance  measures  which  deal  with  other  system 
components  such  as  I/O  will  be  needed  to  further  aid  programmers  in  analyz¬ 
ing  how  an  algorithm  of  interest  will  perform. 
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CHAPTER  4 

SMOOTHING  ALGORITHM 


Two  versions  of  an  SIMD  image  smoothing  algorithm  for  a  16-PE  system 
were  simulated  and  described  in  [SiK81j.  Based  on  those  results,  one  algorithm 
appeared  to  give  better  performance  for  realistically-sized  images.  Further  stu¬ 
dies  were  done  for  machine  varying  machine  sizes  and  for  MIMD  mode.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  algorithms  demonstrate  the  simulation  characteris¬ 
tics  rather  than  exemplify  a  highly  efficient  or  novel  method  of  performing 
smoothing  operations.  The  algorithms  may  be  compared  for  the  number  of 
instructions  in  the  static  code,  the  number  of  instructions  performed  during 
execution,  and  the  time  required  to  execute  the  algorithm. 

The  algorithm  given  here  “smooths”  a  gray  level  input  image  and  is  based 
on  one  described  in  [SiS81bj.  The  algorithm  has  /  as  an  input  image  and  O  as 
an  output  image;  both  I  and  O  contain  M-by-M  pixels,  P=M2.  Each  point  of  I 
is  a  value  representing  one  of  G  possible  gray  levels.  Each  point  in  the 
smoothed  output  image,  0(i,j),  is  the  average  of  the  gray  levels  of  I(i,.j )  and  its 
eight  nearest  neighbors,  I(i— l,j— 1),  I(i-l,j),  I(i“l,j  +  1),  I(i,j— 1),  I(i,j  +  1), 
I(i  +  l,j-l),  I(i  +  l,j),  and  I(i  +  l,j  +  l),  where  l<i,  Pixels  on  the  edges 

of  I  are  not  smoothed;  they  are  simply  copied  to  O. 

Consider  how  this  could  be  implemented  on  an  SIMD  machine  with  N 
PEs,  logically  arranged  as  an  array  of  \/N-by->/N  PEs.  Each  PE  stores  an 
M/>/N-by-M/>/N  subimage  block  of  the  original  image  I.  Specifically,  PE  0 
stores  the  pixels  in  columns  0  to  (M/\/N)—  1  of  rows  0  to  (M/\/N)-l,  PE  1 
stores  the  pixels  in  columns  M/\/N  to  (2M/>/N)-l  of  rows  0  to  (M/\/N)-T,  and 
so  on.  Each  PE  smooths  its  own  subimage,  with  all  PEs  doing  this  simultane¬ 
ously.  At  the  edges  of  each  subimage,  data  must  be  transmitted  between  PEs 
in  order  to  calculate  the  smoothed  value.  The  necessary  data  transfers  are 
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shown  for  PE  J  in  Figure  3.4.1.  Transfers  between  different  PEs  can  occur 
simultaneously;  e.g.,  when  PE  J-l  sends  its  upper  right  corner  pixel  to  PE  J, 
PE  J  can  send  its  upper  right  corner  pixel  to  PE  J  +  l,  PE  J  +  l  can  send  its 
upper  right  corner  pixel  to  PE  J+2,  etc.  Cube-type  networks  can  perform 
these  transfers  in  a  single  step. 

The  first  smoothing  algorithm  utilizes  a  very  straightforward  approach. 
The  PE  memory  configurations  at  various  stages  of  execution  of  the  smoothing 
algorithms  are  shown  in  Figures  3.4.2a  through  3.4.2h.  Initially,  it  is  assumed 
that  each  PE  has  a  subimage  in  its  local  memory  (Figure  3.4.2a).  The  edge 
points  of  each  PE’s  subimage  are  transferred  through  the  interconnection  net¬ 
work  to  adjacent  processors  and  stored  in  a  local  “work”  area  (Figure  3.4.2b). 
The  interconnection  network  is  set  to  perform  “  +  2  mod  4”  shifts  of  data.  For 
this  reason,  image  points  “wrap  around”  (e.g.,  when  the  top  row  of  pixels  in  PE 
0  is  transferred  it  becomes  the  bottom  row  of  pixels  in  PE  2).  Each  PE  then 
copies  its  original  subimage  into  the  “work”  area  (Figure  3.4.2c).  Then,  proces¬ 
sors  having  points  on  the  edge  of  the  total  image  “fix  up”  the  edge  data  in  the 
work  area  by  forming  a  border  consisting  of  adjacent  original  image  data  (Fig¬ 
ure  3. 4. 2d).  Finally,  the  windowing  operations  (a  window  size  of  nine  pixels  is 
used)  are  performed  on  the  data  in  the  work  area  and  the  results  are  placed 
back  in  the  original  subimage  area  (Figure  3.4.2e). 

The  second  algorithm  is  an  improvement  on  the  first,  although  for  small 
image  sizes  it  performs  somewhat  worse  than  the  first  version.  Again,  it  is 
assumed  that  each  PE  has  a  subimage  in  its  local  memory  (Figure  3.4.2a).  The 
edge  points  of  each  PE’s  subimage  are  transferred  through  the  interconnection 
network  to  adjacent  processors  and  stored  in  a  local  “work”  area  (Figure 
3.4.2b).  Each  PE  then  copies  a  two-pixel-deep  border  of  its  original  subimage 
into  the  “work”  area.  Note  that  there  is  a  savings  in  the  number  of  pixels 
copied  only  when  the  subimage  size  is  greater  than  4  by  4  elements.  The  two- 
pixel-deep  border  allows  the  outer  “ring”  of  smoothed  pixels  to  be  calculated, 
but  reduces  the  copying  of  image  data  (Figure  3.4.2f).  Then,  processors  having 
points  on  the  edge  of  the  total  image  “fix  up”  the  edge  data  in  the  work  area 
by  forming  a  border  consisting  of  adjacent  original  image  data  (Figure  3.4. 2d). 
Finally,  the  windowing  operations  are  performed  on  the  “ring  of  data”  in  the 
work  area  (Figure  3.4.2g),  and  the  original  image  area  (Figure  3.4.2h).  The 
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Figure  3.4.2a.  Original  subimage  arrays  (4-by-4). 
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Figure  3.4.2b.  Workspace  arrays  (6-by-6)  after  interprocessor  data  transfers. 
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Figure  3.4.2c.  Workspace  arrays  (&-by-6)  after  copy  of  original  subimage 
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Figure  3. 4. 2d.  Workspace  arrays  (&-by-6)  after  edge  fixup  operations. 
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Figure  3.4.2e.  Smoothed  subimage  (4-by-4)  replaces  original  subimage. 
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Figure  3.4. 2f.  Workspace  array  (12-by-12)  showing  savings  in  number  of  pix¬ 
els  copied  from  original  subimage. 
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final  result  is  the  “union”  of  the  results  written  in  Figure  3.4.2g  and  Figure 
3.4. 2h. 

The  smoothing  algorithms  appear  in  Appendix  A3.1.  The  original  algo¬ 
rithm  is  “smooth  .orig.s”  The  improved  algorithm  is  “smooth. impr.s”  The 
reader  should  note  the  use  of  index  registers  in  “stepping”  through  the  image 
data  arrays.  The  instruction  sequence  necessary  to  effect  an  interprocessor 
data  transfer  should  also  be  noted. 

For  the  unrealistically  small  image  sizes  that  were  used  for  the  early  simu¬ 
lations,  the  first  smoothing  algorithm  presented  appears  to  be  more  efficient 
than  the  second  “improved”  algorithm.  This  is  true  since  the  second  algorithm 
has  a  more  complex  array  indexing  scheme  but  not  an  offsetting  savings  in  the 
number  of  operations  performed.  An  analysis  of  the  “cross-over”  point  of  these 
two  algorithms  will  be  presented  later.  An  algorithm  for  which  no  original 
subimage  copying  is  done  is  even  more  complex  than  the  second  smoothing 
algorithm  presented,  even  though  data  copy  operations  are  saved.  This  is 
because  each  border  and  corner  pixel  represents  a  special  case  to  be  handled  by 
the  algorithm,  negating  the  time  saved  by  not  doing  pixel  copy  operations. 

Simulations  of  both  algorithm  versions  were  performed  for  a  variety  of 
image  sizes  ranging  from  16-by-16  to  128-by-128  pixels.  The  complete  image 
was  superimposed  onto  an  array  of  4-by-4  (  =  16)  PEs  such  that  each  PE  pro¬ 
cessed  a  subimage  of  from  4-by-4  to  32-by-32  pixels. 

Table  3.4.1  compares  the  simulation  and  timing  results  for  the  two 
smoothing  algorithms.  The  run  time  has  been  normalized  such  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  algorithm  run  time  is  equal  to  1.00.  These  results  indicate  that  the  original 
algorithm  is  more  efficient  for  small  subimages  (fewer  than  12-by-12  pixels  per 
PE)  than  the  “improved”  algorithm.  The  improved  algorithm  would  be  used 
for  real-world-size  problems. 

The  actual  algorithm  execution  time  can  be  calculated  for  a  given 
algorithm/image  size  pair  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cycles  by  the  cycle 
time.  Assuming  a  standard  8MHz  MC68000  processor,  the  internal  cycle  time 
is  two  clock  cycle  times,  or  250ns.  Thus,  a  128-by-128  (  =  16K)  pixel  image  can 
be  smoothed  by  the  16-PE  system  in  about  31ms.  Note  that  this  is  algorithm 
execution  time.  The  simulations  do  not  include  data  load/unload  time  between 
primary  and  secondary  memory  (which  will  be  highly  implementation 
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Figure  3.4. 2g.  Smoothed  results  from  operations  on  workspace  arrays  placed 
in  result  (4-by-4)  array. 
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Figure  3.4. 2h. 


Smoothed  results  from  operations  on  original  subimage  arrays 
placed  in  result  array  (4-by-4). 
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dependent,  e  g.,  see  [SiS81b]).  They  also  ignore  operating  system  calls  to  effect 
network  transfers:  the  network  hardware  is  manipulated  directly. 

The  128-by-128  pixel  simulation  required  about  16  minutes  of  VAX  CPU 
time.  This  corresponds  to  an  average  execution  rate  of  over  19  SIMD  instruc¬ 
tion  per  second  of  CPU  time.  Recall  that  the  simulator  executes  a  single  PE 
instruction  N  ( =16)  times,  once  for  each  PE.  Somewhat  less  than  half  of  the 
CPU  time  may  be  saved  if  the  “PE  memory  dump”  following  the  simulation  is 
inhibited.  The  writing  of  1282  numbers  to  disk  files  (for  verification  of  the 
smoothed  output)  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 

A  “serialized”  (single  PE)  algorithm  was  constructed  from  the  original 
parallel  algorithm  to  determine  the  speedup.  The  serial  algorithm  operates  on 
the  entire  image  (rather  than  a  subimage)  and  thus  does  not  need  to  perform 
masking  or  inter-PE  transfer  operations.  A  listing  of  the  serialized  algorithm 
appears  in  Appendix  A3.1  as  “smooth. ser.s.”  When  the  number  of  masking  and 
transfer  operations  per  pixel  processed  (parallel  overhead)  is  high,  the  parallel 
algorithm  will  not  be  very  efficient.  If  no  overhead  is  involved,  the  parallel 
algorithm  should  execute  16  times  faster  on  a  16-PE  machine  than  on  a  1-PE 
machine. 

It  was  observed  that  the  MC68000  divide  instruction,  which  is  executed 
once  per  pixel  processed  to  scale  the  result,  accounts  for  roughly  35%  of  the 
total  run  time.  The  divide  instruction  requires  about  75  machine  cycles  as 
compared  to  a  typical  add  instruction  requiring  about  4  cycles.  If  better  run 
times  were  necessary,  the  algorithm  could  be  restructured  to  smooth  a  window 
of  eight  nearest-neighbor  pixels  (as  opposed  to  nine)  and  scale  the  data  by 
shifting  the  result  right  by  three  bits.  A  typical  3-bit  shift  requires  7  cycles,  or 
about  10%  of  the  divide  cycle  time.  However,  a  load  and  add  cycle  (about  7 
cycles)  is  saved  since  only  eight  pixels  are  used  in  the  window.  Thus  a  35% 
improvement  can  be  gained  by  replacing  the  divide  instruction. 

The  75  cycles  for  a  divide  instruction  is  the  maximum  instruction  time; 
the  actual  time  required  is  data-dependent  and  is  not  determined  by  the  simu¬ 
lator.  If  some  PEs  finish  the  instruction  before  others,  they  will  be  made  to 
wait  until  all  the  PEs  have  finished.  Recall  that  a  PE  instruction  is  dequeued 
from  the  FIFO  buffer  only  when  all  PEs  make  the  request  for  the  next  instruc¬ 
tion.  However,  if  all  of  the  PEs  finish  the  division  before  the  75  cycle 
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maximum,  the  hardware  will  be  able  to  exploit  this  and  release  the  next 
instruction  to  the  PEs  (since  all  PEs  will  be  requesting  the  next  instruction). 

The  simulation  results  presented  may  be  extrapolated  to  determine  tim¬ 
ings  and  speedups  for  other  machine  and/or  image  sizes.  The  run  time  of  an 
algorithm  depends  on  the  relative  sizes  of  the  machine  and  the  image,  or 
equivalently,  the  subimage  size  in  pixels  per  PE.  For  the  smoothing  examples, 
a  minimum  machine  size  of  4  PEs  is  necessary  and  sufficient  so  that  all 
relevant  inter-PE  transfer  and  masking  instructions  are  included.  For  example, 
a  4-PE  SIMD  machine  can  smooth  an  8-by-8  pixel  image  in  the  same  amount 
of  time  as  a  16-PE  machine  can  smooth  a  16-by-16  pixel  image.  In  each  case,  a 
PE  operates  on  a  subimage  of  16  pixels.  Similarly,  since  16  PEs  can  smooth  a 
128-by-128  (=16K)  pixel  image  in  31ms,  a  64-PE  system  of  the  same  design 
and  using  the  same  algorithm  could  smooth  a  256-by-256  (=64K)  pixel  image 
in  31ms.  (For  larger  machines,  the  number  of  stages  in  the  multistage  cube 
network  will  increase;  however,  assuming  that  the  propagation  delay  of  the  net¬ 
work  is  overlapped  with  PE  operations,  the  impact  of  the  added  stages  is  negli¬ 
gible.)  In  general,  increasing  the  number  of  PEs  by  a  factor  of  four  allows  four 
times  as  many  pixels  to  be  processed  in  the  same  amount  of  time.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  processing  four  times  as  many  pixels  will  take  four 
times  as  long  for  a  fixed  machine  size.  In  the  latter  case,  the  fixed  and  variable 
costs  of  performing  the  particular  algorithm  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Table  3.4.2  shows  the  simulation  results  from  the  improved  smoothing 
algorithm  for  N  =  16,  64,  and  256  and  image  sizes  up  to  64-by-64  pixels.  As 
shown,  speedup  and  efficiency  increase  as  the  subimage  dimensions  increase. 
Processor  utilization  is  affected  by  two  different  mechanisms.  For  a  fixed  input 
image  size,  as  N  increases,  the  subimage  size  decreases.  For  smaller  subimages, 
the  number  of  pixels  that  are  on  subimage  edges  (and  thus  participate  in 
inter-PE  transfers)  compared  to  the  total  number  of  pixels  increases.  This 
increases  the  proportion  of  time  spent  in  overhead  (transfers)  and  hence 
decreases  speedup,  efficiency,  and  utilization.  The  second  mechanism  is  also 
influenced  by  N.  As  mentioned  earlier,  pixels  on  the  edges  of  I  are  simply 
copied  to  O.  This  implies  that  PEs  having  image  “edge”  pixels  in  their  subim¬ 
ages  (“edge  PEs”)  must  perform  these  operations  while  “interior”  PEs  do  not. 
Masking  operations  are  used  to  enable  the  “edge”  PEs  and  disable  the 
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Table  3.4.2  Smoothing  simulation  SIMD  speedup,  efficiency,  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  results. 
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“interior”  PEs  for  this  copying  operation.  As  N  increases,  the  proportion  of 
“edge”  PEs  to  “total”  PEs  (N)  decreases  which  reduces  processor  utilization. 

Comparing  the  SIMD  and  MIMD  implementations  of  the  smoothing  algo¬ 
rithm,  the  simulation  indicates  that  the  SIMD  algorithm  is  only  about  1.15 
times  faster  than  the  MIMD  algorithm.  This  is  because  there  are  relatively  few 
control  operations  in  the  smoothing  algorithm.  Having  a  high  ratio  of  MC  to 
PE  instructions  in  the  SIMD  algorithm  means  good  speedups  are  attainable  due 
to  decoupling;  the  high  ratio  makes  the  equivalent  MIMD  algorithm  much  more 
costly  to  perform.  Recall  however  that  the  MIMD  time  is  underestimated; 
therefore,  the  difference  between  the  MIMD  and  SIMD  algorithm  performance 
is  more  marked. 
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CHAPTER  5 

HISTOGRAMING  ALGORITHM 


Histograming  is  commonly  used  for  information  extraction  in  image  pro¬ 
cessing,  e.g.,  it  can  be  used  to  set  thresholds  dynamically  for  filtering  or  feature 
extraction.  The  SIMD  histograming  algorithm  given  here  is  based  on  one 
described  in  [SiS81b|.  The  simulation  results  reported  here  were  originally 
presented  in  [KuS84]. 

The  algorithm  accepts  S  pixels  (picture  elements)  per  PE,  coded  with  G 
gray  levels.  The  gray  level  of  each  pixel  indicates  how  “dark”  that  pixel  is 
where  0  means  white  and  G-l  means  black.  Since  the  global  histograming 
algorithm  ignores  spatial  information,  the  allocation  of  data  to  the  N  PEs  is 
irrelevant  except  that  each  PE  must  contain  the  same  number  of  pixels.  The 
output  of  the  algorithm  is  a  count  of  the  number  of  occurrences  of  each  gray 
level  or  range  of  gray  levels.  The  number  of  bins  will  be  given  by  B.  It  is 
assumed  that  B=2b,  G=28,  N>B,  and  G>B.  Each  PE  will  calculate  a  B-bin 
histogram  based  on  the  S  pixels  in  its  memory.  Then  these  “local”  histograms 
will  be  combined. 

The  local  histograms  are  calculated  by  right-shifting  each  pixel  (zero-fill) 
by  g-b  bits  to  determine  the  appropriate  bin  to  increment.  For  example,  if 
G=256  and  B=4,  each  pixel  will  be  shifted  right  by  6  bits.  Pixel  values  in  the 
range  0-63  will  be  mapped  to  bin  0,  64-127  to  bin  1,  etc.  The  appropriate  bin 
is  incremented  by  one  for  each  of  the  S  pixels  in  each  PE. 

In  the  next  b  steps,  each  block  of  B  PEs  performs  B  simultaneous  recur¬ 
sive  doublings  [Sto80]  to  compute  the  histogram  for  the  portion  of  the  image 
contained  in  the  block  (see  Figure  3.5.1).  In  the  first  step,  each  block  of  PEs  is 
divided  in  half  such  that  the  PEs  with  the  lower  addresses  form  one  group,  and 
the  PEs  with  the  higher  addresses  form  another.  Each  group  accumulates  the 
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Figure  3.5.1. 


Histogram  calculation  for  N  —  16  PEs,  nbins  —  4  bins,  (w,  ..., 
z)  denotes  that  bins  w  through  z  of  the  partial  histogram  are 
in  the  PE. 
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sums  for  half  of  the  bins,  and  sends  the  bins  it  is  not  accumulating  to  the  other 
group.  For  example,  in  the  first  merging  step,  PE  2  sends  its  bin  0  value  to  PE 
0  and  PE  0  sends  its  bin  2  value  to  PE  2,  simultaneously.  PE  0  adds  its  kept 
bin  0  value  to  the  bin  0  value  received  from  PE  2,  while  PE  2  accumulates  bin 
2.  Identical  sequences  of  steps  occur  for  corresponding  pairs  of  PEs  as  shown 
in  Figure  3.5.1.  For  each  successive  merging  step,  the  groups  of  PEs  are  re- 
subdivided  with  the  accumulated  subtotals  for  each  bin  being  combined  into 
half  as  many  PEs  at  each  step.  The  subdividing  process  continues  until  there 
is  one  PE  in  each  group  and  each  PE  has  the  total  value  for  one  bin  from  the 
portion  of  the  image  contained  in  the  B  PEs  in  its  block.  The  next  n-b  steps 
combine  the  results  of  these  blocks  to  yield  the  histogram  of  the  entire  image 
distributed  over  B  PEs.  The  sum  for  bin  i  will  end  up  in  PE  i,  for  0<i<B. 
This  is  done  by  performing  n-b  steps  of  a  recursive  doubling  algorithm  to  sum 
the  partial  histograms  from  the  N/B  blocks,  shown  by  the  last  two  steps  of 
Figure  3.5.1.  The  recursive  doubling  steps  are  done  for  all  B  bins  simultane¬ 
ously.  Each  of  the  parallel  inter-PE  transfers  required  by  this  algorithm  can  be 
performed  by  a  multistage  cube  network  in  one  step  [Sie85]. 

Simulations  were  performed  for  N  =  16,  64,  and  256  PEs.  A  4-bin  histo¬ 
gram  of  8-bit  pixels  was  performed  on  image  sizes  ranging  from  24  to  212  bytes. 
The  results  of  the  simulations  and  timings  are  given  in  Table  3.5.1.  The  histo- 
graming  algorithm  code  is  given  in  Appendix  A3. 2  as  “histo.s.” 

For  a  given  image  size,  each  time  the  number  of  PEs  is  increased  by  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  four,  the  subimage  size  per  PE  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  four.  However, 
the  number  of  “overall  machine  cycles”  (execution  time  in  cycles)  does  not 
always  decrease  correspondingly.  Using  four  times  as  many  PEs  speeds  up  the 
calculation  of  the  local  histograms  by  a  factor  of  four  (neglecting  some  additive 
constants)  since  all  PEs  are  being  fully  utilized.  When  the  local  results  are 
combined,  each  factor  of  four  increase  in  the  number  of  PEs  results  in  two 
additional  transfer/add  steps.  Together  with  the  fixed  MC  overhead  in  initiali¬ 
zation,  these  factors  account  for  the  less  than  optimum  speedup  when  adding 
PEs.  (An  optimum  speedup  would  be  a  factor  of  k  when  k  times  as  many  PEs 
are  used.) 

For  some  total  image  sizes,  notably  the  16-by-16  and  8-by-8  cases,  the  exe¬ 
cution  time  of  the  algorithm  actually  increases  when  the  subimage  size  per  PE 
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Table  3.5.1  Histogramming  simulation  SIMD  execution  time  results.  The 
total  image  size  varies  from  4-by-4  to  64-by-64  and  is  distri¬ 
buted  over  N  =  16,  64,  and  256  PEs. 
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falls  below  4-by-4.  This  is  due  to  the  relatively  costly  interconnection  network 
set-ups  and  transfers  required  for  the  correspondingly  small  number  of  local 
results.  Since  the  number  of  transfers  is  independent  of  subimage  size, 
transfers  will  require  higher  percentages  of  execution  time  for  small  subimage 
sizes.  Therefore,  given  the  total  image  size,  Table  3.5.1  suggests  that  for 
minimum  execution  time  the  number  of  PEs  be  chosen  such  that  the  subimage 
size  per  PE  is  about  4-by-4. 

The  algorithm  behavior  can  be  more  easily  understood  by  examining  each 
of  its  three  major  steps  individually.  The  first  step  is  initialization  and  is  done 
primarily  by  the  MC.  During  this  step,  PEs  are  idled  mo.  *  of  the  time.  The 
second  step  is  the  calculation  of  the  local  histograms.  Both  the  MC  and  PE 
execute  a  number  of  instructions  that  is  proportional  to  S,  but  the  PE  instruc¬ 
tions  required  to  process  a  pixel  take  longer  than  the  loop  counting  and 
branching  instructions  executed  by  the  MC.  During  this  step,  the  PE  instruc¬ 
tion  queue  begins  to  fill  up.  Analysis  of  the  algorithm  has  shown  that  for  S 
greater  than  about  25  pixels,  the  queue  fills  to  capacity.  The  third  part  of  the 
algorithm  involves  the  merging  of  the  local  histograms.  The  number  of  MC 
and  PE  instructions  is  a  function  of  both  B  and  N  for  this  part,  but  now  the 
MC  instruction  time  required  for  loop  counting  and  t’  o  construction  of  masks 
dominates  the  PE  instruction  time.  Therefore,  the  PE  instruction  queue  will 
be  empty  part  of  the  time. 

As  the  subimage  size  per  PE  decreases,  the  ratio  of  MC  CPU  to  PE  CPU 
machine  cycles  increases.  Both  the  MC  and  PE  execute  fewer  instructions  in 
the  local  histogram  calculation  part  of  the  algorithm,  where  the  PE  time  dom¬ 
inates,  but  the  same  number  of  instructions  in  the  initialization  and  merging 
steps.  This  explains  the  relative  changes  in  the  MC  and  PE  execution  times  as 
seen  in  Table  3.5.1. 

The  “overall  machine  cycles”  figure  is  always  greater  than  or  equal  to  the 
maximum  of  the  MC  and  PE  “machine  cycles”  figures.  Regardless  of  subimage 
size,  there  are  approximately  550  MC  machine  cycles  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
lapped  with  PE  instructions  for  this  algorithm.  These  cycles  represent  initiali¬ 
zation  and  some  of  the  merging  steps  that  the  MC  does  when  the  PE  instruc¬ 
tion  queue  is  empty.  When  the  subimage  size  per  PE  is  small,  the  “overall” 
figure  is  equal  to  the  number  of  MC  machine  cycles;  thus  the  MC  was  the 
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limiting  factor  in  the  algorithm.  All  of  the  PE  operations  were  able  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  overlapped  with  the  MC  instructions  in  spite  of  the  MC  cycles  that 
could  not  be  overlapped.  As  the  subimage  sizes  became  larger,  the  “overall” 
number  became  somewhat  larger  than  either  of  the  MC  CPU  or  PE  CPU 
figures.  Here,  the  PE  execution  time  is  larger  than  the  MC  time.  Again,  PE 
operations  were  able  to  be  completely  overlapped  with  MC  instructions  through 
the  use  of  the  queue,  but  the  overall  time  represents  the  PF  time  plus  the  550 
or  so  MC  cycles  that  were  not  overlapped. 

The  “maximum  queue  size  used”  column  of  Table  3.5.1  indicates  that  the 
32-word  instruction  queue  assumed  for  these  simulation  runs  was  completely 
filled  at  some  point  for  the  larger  subimages,  but  was  never  filled  for  the  4-by-4 
and  smaller  subimages.  The  filling  of  the  queue  is  desirable  since  it  represents 
the  greatest  possibility  for  overlap  of  the  MC  and  PE  instructions.  The  32- 
word  length  allows  maximum  decoupling  for  these  simulation  runs:  the  execu¬ 
tion  times  in  Table  3.5.1  did  not  decrease  as  the  queue  was  lengthened.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  results  from  simulation  runs  for  other  queue  length 
assumptions  which  are  not  presented  here.  All  N-PE  and  1-PE  SIMD  machine 
simulations  given  here  have  allowed  for  maximum  decoupling. 

A  1-PE  SIMD  algorithm  was  constructed  from  the  original  parallel  algo¬ 
rithm  to  determine  the  speedup.  The  PE  in  this  algorithm  operates  on  the 
entire  image  rather  than  a  subimage.  Table  3.5.2  indicates  the  speedups  for 
the  range  of  machine  and  image  sizes  of  Table  3.5.1.  Here  again,  the  subimage 
size  per  PE  seems  to  have  a  large  influence  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  parallel 
algorithm.  The  best  speedup  obtained  was  for  the  16-by-16  subimage  size 
(13.75  of  an  ideal  16.00),  and  better  speedups  would  have  been  obtained  for 
larger  subimage  sizes.  While  for  the  64-by-64  subimage  and  256-PE  case  the 
speedup  is  far  from  ideal,  “real-world”  applications  may  involve  total  image 
sizes  as  large  as  5000-by-5000  and  would  provide  much  better  speedups. 

The  speedup  in  Table  3.5.2  compares  a  1-PE  SIMD  machine  to  an  N-PE 
SIMD  machine.  Consider  the  histogram  execution  time  on  a  single  MC68000, 
which  must  perform  both  the  control  flow  operations  (previously  done  by  the 
MC)  as  well  as  the  arithmetic  operations,  and  these  operations  cannot  be  over¬ 
lapped.  For  comparison,  the  overall  machine  cycles  required  by  an  MC68000  to 
perform  the  64-by-64  global  histogram  was  160,186  (calculated  by  simulation). 
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Histogramming  simulation  SIMD  speedup,  efficiency,  and  utili 
zation  results. 
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Dividing  this  figure  by  7457  (the  number  of  cycles  required  by  a  16-PE  SIMD 
machine,  from  Table  3.5.1),  it  is  calculated  that  the  17-processor  system 
configured  as  an  SIMD  machine  achieves  an  absolute  SIMD  speedup  of  21.48. 
The  “ideal  absolute  SIMD  speedup”  is  2N  or  32  in  this  case. 

In  MIMD  mode,  each  PE  would  perform  the  same  instructions,  but  there  is 
no  explicit  synchronization  among  processors  between  instructions.  Thus  some 
68000s  may  complete  the  local  histogram  calculation  and  their  merging  steps 
before  others.  Use  of  the  interconnection  network  will  be  asynchronous;  thus, 
some  connections  may  be  temporarily  “blocked”  due  to  contention  at  the  net¬ 
work  switches,  which  will  delay  the  processing  in  some  68000s.  Again  using  the 
total  image  size  of  64-by-64,  the  processing  time  for  a  16-processor  MIMD  sys¬ 
tem  (where  each  processor  is  a  single  MC68000)  was  found  to  be  10511  cycles 
(by  simulation).  Dividing  this  by  7457,  the  overall  machine  cycles  for  the  16- 
PE  (and  1-MC)  SIMD  case,  it  is  determined  that  the  SIMD  algorithm  performs 
the  task  at  least  1.40  times' faster  than  a  comparable  MIMD  algorithm.  This  is 
a  conservative  estimate  since  the  simulator  underestimates  the  MIMD  execu¬ 
tion  time. 

The  processor  utilization  for  the  SIMD  histogrsming  algorithm  is  unity 
during  the  calculation  of  the  local  histograms.  The  first  b  merging  steps 
involve  all  of  the  PEs,  but  due  to  the  overhead  from  MC  masking  operations, 
the  instruction  queue  is  usually  empty  and  the  PEs  idled.  The  utilization  dur¬ 
ing  these  steps  is  aboyt  0.04  for  the  4-bin  case.  As  the  number  of  bins 
increases,  the  number  that  are  transferred  for  each  setting  of  the  network 
increases,  increasing  efficiency.  Utilization  is  also  improved  as  the  number  of 
bins  increases  because  the  time  involved  in  index  calculations  (for  which  only 
half  of  the  PEs  are  enabled  at  a  time)  is  fixed  while  the  time  involved  in 
transfers  (for  which  all  PEs  are  enabled)  is  increasing. 

Even  if  the  overhead  from  masking  and  data  transfers  was  ignored  for  the 
first  b  merging  steps,  the  speedup  and  efficiency  would  still  be  non-ideal.  This 
is  due  to  the  redundancy  of  the  additions  being  performed.  There  are  redun¬ 
dant  computations  if  the  N-PE  algorithm  requires  more  than  N  times  the 
number  of  arithmetic  computations  as  the  1-PE  algorithm  [SiS82b].  For  the 
serial  histograming  algorithm,  P  addition  operations  are  required  to  update  the 
bin  counts.  For  the  parallel  algorithm,  P/N  addition  operations  are  done 
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during  the  local  histograming  phase.  Additional  operations  are  required  during 
the  merging  phases.  Therefore,  the  parallel  algorithm  has  more  than  N  times 
the  number  of  addition  operations  as  does  the  serial  algorithm. 

During  the  final  n-b  merging  steps,  half  as  many  PEs  participate  at  each 
step  and  there  is  considerable  masking  and  transfer  overhead.  Hence  the  utili¬ 
zation  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  steps.  Increasing  the  number  of 
bins  increases  efficiency  and  utilization  since  it  reduces  the  number  of  merging 
steps  that  do  not  involve  all  N  PEs.  In  fact,  when  B  =  N,  utilization  is  max¬ 
imized  since  all  N  PEs  are  always  enabled. 
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CHAPTER  6 

CONTOUR  EXTRACTION 


3.6.1  Introduction 

Many  individual  image  and  speech  processing  algorithms  and  their  formu¬ 
lations  for  parallel  processing  environments  have  been  studied,  However,  rarely 
is  a  complete  scenario  considered  as  a  whole.  Consider  the  situation  where  the 
results  of  one  algorithm  are  used  as  input  to  another.  In  the  parallel  environ¬ 
ment,  this  may  strongly  influence  how  each  algorithm  is  structured.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  results  calculated  in  one  PE  might  need  to  be  communicated  to  another 
PE  for  use  in  a  later  algorithm. 

Contour  extraction  is  a  key  tool  for  use  in  applications  ranging  from  com¬ 
puter  assisted  cartography  to  industrial  inspection.  Two  algorithms  from  a 
contour  extraction  task  will  be  used  as  an  application  example  for  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  architectural  features  which  must  be  provided  by  PASM  in  order  to 
have  an  appropriate  execution  environment.  It  will  be  shown  how  computa¬ 
tional  attributes  of  a  parallel  implementation  of  this  example  SIMD/MIMD 
scenario  influence  the  hardware  design  choices,  including  those  features  that 
would  be  desirable  in  a  custom-designed  VLSI  chip  set. 

The  two  algorithms  to  be  considered  are  edge-guided  thresholding  (EGT) 
and  contour  tracing.  The  EGT  algorithm,  discussed  in  Section  3.6.2,  is  used  to 
determine  the  optimal  threshold  for  quantizing  the  image  [MiR81].  The  con¬ 
tour  tracing  algorithm,  considered  in  Section  3.6.3,  uses  the  set  of  optimal 
thresholds  to  segment  the  image  and  trace  the  contours.  These  two  parallel 
algorithms  are  based  on  those  developed  in  [TuA83]  and  are  summarized  here 
since  their  processing  demands  are  quite  different  from  each  other.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  EGT  algorithm  is  best  suited  for  SIMD  mode  while  MIMD  mode  will 
be  used  for  the  contour  tracing  algorithm.  Also,  the  EGT  algorithm  will  have 
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inter-PE  communication  needs  that  are  different  from  the  communication  needs 
of  the  contour  tracing  algorithm.  Other  aspects  will  be  discussed  in  Section 
3.6.4.  For  this  task  scenario,  the  ability  to  partition  PASM  is  not  used;  i.e.,  all 
N  PEs  are  employed. 


3.6.2  Edge-Guided  Thresholding 

Consider  an  M-by-M  pixel  input  image  to  be  processed  by  the  two  algo¬ 
rithms.  The  value  of  each  pixel  is  assumed  to  be  an  eight-bit  unsigned  integer 
representing  one  of  256  possible  gray  levels.  Using  the  PASM  model,  assume 
that  the  PEs  are  logically  configured  as  a  \/N-by-\/N  grid,  on  which  the  M-by- 
M  image  is  superimposed,  i.e.,  each  processor  has  an  M/v^N-by-M/x/N  subim¬ 
age.  For  M  =  4096,  N  =  1024,  each  PE  stores  a  128-by-128  subimage.  Each 
input  image  pixel  is  uniquely  addressed  by  its  i-x-y  coordinates,  where  x  and  y 
are  the  x-y  coordinates  of  the  pixel  in  the  subimage  contained  in  PE  i. 

The  EGT  algorithm  consists  of  three  major  steps.  First,  the  Sobel  edge 
operator  [DuH73]  is  used  to  generate  an  edge  image  in  which  gray  levels  indi¬ 
cate  the  magnitude  of  the  gradient.  A  figure  of  merit  which  indicates  how  well 
a  given  thresholded  gray  level  image  matches  edges  in  the  edge  image  is  then 
computed  for  every  possible  threshold.  Finally,  the  maximum  value  of  the 
figure  of  merit  function  is  chosen  to  determine  the  threshold  level.  This  is  done 
for  each  subimage  independently;  thus,  the  threshold  levels  may  differ  from  one 
subimage  to  the  next.  The  complete  EGT  algorithm  b  most  easily  formulated 
as  the  “parallel  algol”  SIMD  procedure  given  in  Appendix  A3.3  as  “egt.pa.”  An 
alternative  formulation  is  the  Parallel-C  “egt.c”  version  also  in  Appendix  A3.3. 
Let  the  subimage  SI  be  M/x/N-by-M/v/N  and  SI(i,  x,  y)  be  a  subimage  pixel, 
where  0  <  x,y  <  M/\/N,  0  <i  <  N.  The  algorithm  b  performed  for  all  of  the 
subimages  (all  i)  simultaneously. 

Referring  to  the  algorithm,  the  Sobel  operators,  sx  and  sy,  represent 
weighted  pixel  value  differences  in  the  x  and  y  directions,  respectively.  The 
value  g  at  a  given  pixel  represents  the  gradient  at  that  pixel  and  these  values 
form  the  edge  image.  The  presence  of  an  edge  b  indicated  by  high  edge  image 
pixel  values.  Next,  the  local  maximum  and  minimum  pixel  values  over  a  3- 
by-3  window  are  determined  for  each  gray  level  image  pixel.  Note  that  the 
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same  image  pixels  necessary  for  the  calculation  of  the  gradient  can  be  re-used 
for  the  determination  of  the  local  maximum  and  minimum.  The  center  pixel  of 
the  3-by-3  window  is  an  edge  point  if  the  threshold  is  greater  than  or  equal  to 
the  local  minimum  and  less  than  the  local  maximum.  Running  sums  of  the 
edge  image  pixels  (gradient  values)  corresponding  to  edge  points  at  each  thres¬ 
hold  (‘sumedge’)  and  a  count  of  the  number  of  edge  pixels  for  each  threshold 
(‘nedge’)  are  updated  in  the  innermost  ‘for’  loop.  In  general,  each  PE  performs 
this  ‘for’  statement  using  a  different  ‘localmin’  and  iocalmax’  and  thus  per¬ 
forms  the  statements  in  the  loop  (updates  the  sums)  different  numbers  of  times. 
This  implies  that  each  PE  has  the  capability  of  maintaining  its  own  loop  index 
values.  PEs  are  disabled  when  they  finish  their  looping  since  PEs  must  remain 
synchronized  in  SIMD  mode.  The  total  time  to  perform  the  innermost  ‘for’ 
loop  is  the  maximum  time  taken  by  any  PE. 

The  mean  for  each  threshold  (‘sumedge’  /  ‘nedge’)  is  known  as  the  figure 
of  merit  (‘merit’)  and  is  calculated  in  the  final  ‘for’  statement  using  the  accu¬ 
mulated  sums.  High  figure  of  merit  values  indicate  better  matches  between 
threshold-generated  boundaries  and  the  edges  detected  by  the  Sobel  operator. 
The  gray  level  associated  with  the  maximum  value  of  the  figure  of  merit  func¬ 
tion  is  chosen  for  image  segmentation. 

The  EGT  algorithm  is  particularly  well  suited  for  SIMD  parallelism 
because  all  pixels  are  processed  similarly.  This  aids  the  PE-to-PE  communica¬ 
tion  necessary  when  a  PE  must  process  pixels  not  in  its  subimage  (i.e.,  in  a 
neighbor  PE).  All  PEs  will  simultaneously  request  the  same  pixel  relative  to 
their  subimages.  For  example,  when  processing  begins  (with  the  upper  left 
corner  subimage  pixel)  all  PEs  will  request  (from  the  PE  to  their  upper  left)  the 
pixel  immediately  above  and  to  the  left  of  their  upper  left  corner  pixel  (if  this 
pixel  is  within  the  complete  image).  This  transfer  of  data  from  upper  left 
neighbors  can  occur  for  all  PEs  simultaneously.  In  the  case  of  this  algorithm, 
transmission  delays  incurred  due  to  PE-to-PE  data  transfers  can  be  overlapped 
with  data  processing  to  reduce  total  execution  time.  A  total  of  4*(M/\/N  +  1) 
parallel  transfers  are  needed  for  a  M-by-M  pixel  image.  The  candidate  inter¬ 
connection  networks  for  PASM  can  support  these  parallel  transfers  from  any 
neighboring  PE. 
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Since  PE-to-PE  communications  in  MIMD  mode  require  explicit  synchroni¬ 
zation  between  the  two  processors  for  each  data  transfer,  S1MD  mode  transfers 
should  be  used  to  more  efficiently  provide  each  PE  with  the  one-pixel-deep 
border  points  of  its  subimage  (from  its  neighbors).  However,  once  each  PE  has 
all  of  the  data  it  needs  to  perform  the  EGT  algorithm,  the  calculations  could 
proceed  in  MIMD  mode.  While  MIMD  mode  would  make  the  execution  of  the 
innermost  ‘for’  loop  more  efficient  (since  no  PEs  would  be  disabled),  this  advan¬ 
tage  must  be  weighed  against  the  extra  time  involved  in  switching  from  SIMD 
to  MIMD  mode  and  requiring  that  each  PE  perform  its  own  control  flow  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  outer  two  ‘for’  loops.  Control  flow  operations  include  initializa¬ 
tion  and  incrementing  of  loop  counters,  evaluation  of  conditional  expressions, 
and  branching.  These  operations  are  performed  by  the  MC  in  SIMD  mode  for 
the  outer  two  loops  and  can  be  overlapped  with  the  PE  operations.  The  next 
step  of  the  scenario  is  contour  tracing. 


3.6.3  Contour  Tracing 

A  contour  tracing  algorithm  using  MIMD  parallelism  and  based  on  the  one 
given  in  [TuA83]  is  summarized  in  this  section.  Initially,  each  PE  contains  a 
threshold  value,  T,  for  its  subimage  which  was  calculated  using  the  EGT  algo¬ 
rithm  of  the  previous  section.  The  contour  tracing  algorithm  has  two  phases. 
In  Phase  I,  the  PEs  segment  their  subimages  based  on  the  threshold  and  all 
local  contours  (both  closed  and  partial)  are  traced  and  recorded.  In  Phase  II, 
the  partial  contours  traced  during  Phase  I  are  connected. 

A  contour  table  is  constructed  in  each  PE  containing  an  entry  for  every 
partial  or  complete  contour  in  its  subimage.  Each  contour  table  entry  contains 
bookkeeping  information  such  as  the  threshold  value  which  generated  the  con¬ 
tour  and  a  pointer  to  the  the  i-x-y  sequence  of  the  contour.  Each  PE  also  con¬ 
tains  a  partial  contour  list.  This  list  has  an  entry  for  each  partial  contour  con¬ 
taining  the  i-x-y  coordinates  of  its  two  end  points  and  a  pointer  to  its  contour 
table  entry. 

In  Phase  I  there  is  no  PE-to-PE  communication.  PEs  each  use  their  thres¬ 
hold  level  to  segment  their  subimage.  To  create  the  segmented  image  for  thres¬ 
hold  T,  subimage  pixels  which  have  a  value  greater  than  or  equal  to  T  are 
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assigned  a  value  of  one;  otherwise,  the  pixels  are  assigned  a  value  of  zero. 

Contour  tracing  begins  by  scanning  rows  of  the  segmented  image  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  top  row.  Scanning  stops  when  a  pixel  with  value  one  is  found 
which  has  a  zero-valued  neighbor  to  either  side  (or  both  sides).  This  pixel  is 
marked  as  the  start  point  of  a  new  contour,  and  its  i-x-y  coordinates  are 
stored.  For  edge  PEs,  i.e.,  those  on  the  edge  of  the  \/N-by-\/N  “grid”  of  PEs, 
no  image  points  lie  beyond  the  edge;  thus  all  points  in  the  leftmost  (rightmost) 
column  of  the  subimage  of  the  PEs  in  the  leftmost  (rightmost)  column  of  the 
grid  of  PEs  are  potential  start  points.  For  all  other  left  and  right  subimage 
edges,  it  is  assumed  that  the  pixel  in  the  neighboring  PE  is  one-valued  so  that 
spurious  start  points  are  not  chosen.  Bypassing  a  potential  start  point  (e.g.,  a 
left  subimage  edge  with  a  zero-valued  neighbor  in  the  PE  to  its  left)  is  not  a 
problem  since  (1)  contours  have  multiple  potential  start  points  within  the 
subimage  and  (2)  the  partial  contours  will  be  connected  in  Phase  II  regardless 
of  the  start  point  chosen. 

The  contour  is  traced  in  a  counterclockwise  direction  (CCW)  first  if  the 
start  point  has  a  one-valued  point  to  its  right  and  is  traced  in  a  cloekwise  direc¬ 
tion  (CW)  first  if  the  start  point  has  a  one-valued  point  to  its  left.  If  there  are 
zeroes  to  both  sides,  the  initial  direction  chosen  does  not  matter.  Consider  the 
start  point  pixel  as  the  center  pixel  of  the  3-by-3  window  in  which  direction  ‘0’ 
is  east,  ‘1’  is  northeast,  and  so  on  [Fre6l].  The  CCW  algorithm  is  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Beginning  with  the  neighboring  pixel  in  direction  five  and  incrementing 
by  I  modulo  8  to  determine  the  next  pixel,  look  for  a  pixel  which  has  a  value 
of  one.  When  one  is  found,  store  the  direction,  p,  of  this  new  pixel  and  append 
its  i-x-y  coordinate  to  the  contour  sequence.  Treat  this  pixel  as  a  new  center 
point  of  the  3-by-3  window.  Then  continue  by  looking  for  the  next  pixel  in  the 
contour  beginning  with  the  pixel  in  position  (p  +  5)  modulo  8.  Tracing  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  start  point  or  a  subimage  boundary  (point  of  indecision)  is 
reached.  The  CW  algorithm  is  similar  but  scanning  begins  with  the  pixel  in 
position  zero  and  decrements  by  1  modulo  8  to  determine  the  next  pixel.  After 
a  point  is  found,  the  pixel  in  position  (p  +  3)  modulo  8  is  scanned.  Horizontal 
edges  which  span  a  subimage  are  also  recognized;  however,  they  are  treated  as 
a  special  case  since  no  start  point  would  have  been  identified.  An  implicit 
assumption  is  that  all  contours  to  be  traced  define  regions  that  have  area. 
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Examples  of  illegal  contours  that  would  not  be  traced  are  one-pixel- wide  ‘lines’ 
or  isolated  points. 

A  point  of  indecision  is  reached  when  a  pixel  from  an  adjacent  subimage 
would  be  required  to  determine  the  next  direction  of  the  contour  [TuA83]. 
When  a  point  of  indecision  is  reached,  it  is  recorded  as  an  end  point,  and  the 
algorithm  returns  to  the  start  point  to  trace  the  contour  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  until  another  point  of  indecision  is  reached.  When  tracing  in  the  CW 
(CCW)  direction,  the  new  contour  pixels  are  inserted  onto  the  front  (back)  of 
the  i-x-y  sequence.  Pixels  in  the  thresholded  image  are  marked  so  that  the 
contour  will  not  be  retraced. 

As  an  example,  a  30-by-20  image  is  divided  into  six  10-by-10  subimages; 
each  subimage  is  loaded  into  one  of  six  PEs.  The  result  of  Phase  I  processing  is 
shown  in  Figure  3.6.1  where  a  dot  indicates  a  one-valued  pixel.  Even  though 
the  entire  object  in  PE  5  was  located  within  the  subimage,  the  left  edge  of  the 
object  was  not  traced  in  Phase  I  since  PE  5  could  not  determine  whether  the 
object  continued  into  the  next  subimage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  closed  contour 
was  found  in  Phase  I  for  the  object  in  PE  4  since  the  object  did  not  include 
any  border  pixels  of  the  subimage. 

For  the  example  of  Figure  3.6.1,  the  local  threshold  value  T  is  applied  to 
the  subimage  in  each  PE.  Each  PE  i  begins  scanning  its  respective  subimage  at 
pixel  (i,  0,  0)  for  a  one  (indicated  by  a  dot)  with  a  zero  on  either  side.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  start  point  found,  tracing  will  proceed  in  either  the  CW  or  CCW 
direction  first.  For  example,  contours  A,  C,  E,  D,  and  G  are  traced  in  the 
CCW  direction  first  while  contours  B,  F,  and  H  are  traced  in  the  CW  direction 
first.  In  the  example,  PEs  1  and  3  have  found  two  start  points  and  have  pro¬ 
duced  two  traces.  Once  a  PE  has  scanned  the  segmented  image  generated  by 
its  threshold,  Phase  I  is  complete. 

In  Phase  II,  each  PE  attempts  to  connect  its  partial  contours  to  those 
located  in  neighboring  PEs.  In  order  for  a  PE  to  extend  a  contour,  it  must  be 
able  to  access  and  modify  contour  tables  which  are  located  in  other  PEs.  As  a 
result,  a  mechanism  to  allow  access  to  a  contour  table  entry  by  only  one  PE  at 
a  time  must  be  provided  by  the  system  and  used  by  the  contour  tracing  algo¬ 
rithm.  A  semaphore  [Dij68]  associated  with  each  contour  table  entry  is  used  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  that  entry  is  locked,  so  no  other  processor  can  access  it. 
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0  Start  point 

-©  Counterclockwise  trace  mark 
©-  Clockwise  trace  mark 

End  point  (counterclockwise) 

►  End  point  (clockwise) 

Figure  3.6.1.  Results  of  Phase  I  of  contour  tracing  for  a  30-by-20  subimage. 
(Based  on  (TuA83]). 
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Semaphores  are  used  to  prevent  variable  access  and  updating  problems  due  to 
interrupts.  Details  of  these  problems  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion. 

For  the  example  of  Figure  3.6.1,  PE  0  might  try  to  extend  the  CW  end 
point  of  partial  contour  A  by  considering  the  possible  extending  pixels  in  PE  1 
one  at  a  time  using  the  CW  algorithm.  To  do  this,  PE  0  first  locks  the  contour 
table  entry  for  A.  Then  PE  0  requests  that  PE  1  check  its  partial  contour  lists 
to  determine  if  any  partial  contour  has  the  possible  extending  point  as  an  end 
point.  If  such  a  partial  contour  exists,  PE  1  locks  the  contour  table  entry 
pointed  to  by  the  partial  contour  list  signifying  that  this  entry  is  to  be  linked. 
In  this  case,  PE  0  determines  that  A  can  be  linked  to  B;  thus,  PE  1  locks  B’s 
contour  table  entry  so  that  only  PE  0  will  be  allowed  to  connect  the  partial 
contour.  The  i-x-y  sequence  for  contour  B  is  transferred  to  PE  0  and  con¬ 
catenated  to  the  i-x-y  sequence  of  partial  contour  A,  forming  a  new,  extended 
partial  contour  AB.  If  PE  0  found  the  contour  table  of  partial  contour  B  to  be 
already  locked,  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  connect  the  contour.  The  extension  of 
corner  points  is  handled  similarly,  but  involves  communication  with  more  than 
one  PE.  Note  that  the  use  of  semaphores  prevents  another  PE,  i.e.,  PE  3,  from 
using  PE  1  to  access  B’s  contour  table  entry  which  PE  1  is  in  the  process  of 
modifying  for  PE  0. 

Once  PE  i  locates  a  partial  contour  in  an  adjacent  subimage  which  contin¬ 
ues  the  given  contour  and  has  stored  the  concatenated  contour  in  its  contour 
table,  it  repeats  the  process,  if  necessary,  by  following  the  contour  to  the  next 
PE  until  the  contour  is  closed  or  cannot  be  extended. 

Independently  of  the  actions  of  PE  0,  PE  3  might  attempt  to  extend  con¬ 
tour  D  CCW  to  form  the  partial  contour  DC.  If  PE  3  attempted  to  extend  the 
result,  DC,  when  PE  0  is  in  the  process  of  extending  A  into  PE  1,  it  will  find  A 
locked.  PE  3  then  abandons  its  attempt  to  close  the  contour  since  PE  0  is  also 
attempting  to  do  it  by  unlocking  partial  contour  DC.  This  allows  PE  0  to 
access  DC  after  it  has  appended  B  to  A.  Therefore,  the  closed  contour  ABDC 
is  ultimately  traced  by  PE  0.  Alternatively,  if  PE  0  had  completed  linking  B 
to  A  before  PE  3  completed  linking  C  to  D,  and  PE  0  finds  D  locked,  it  would 
unlock  AB.  Thus,  the  closed  contour  would  be  traced  by  PE  3.  Not  allowing  a 
PE  to  wait  for  another  PEs  locked  contour  table  entry  and  requiring  the 
blocked  PE  to  unlock  its  affected  partial  contour  prevents  deadlock. 
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Occasionally,  some  contour  tracing  operations  must  be  performed  in  Phase 
II  before  certain  contours  can  be  linked.  Figure  3.6.2  shows  a  situation  in 
which  PE  2  traces  contour  E  along  the  subimage  boundary  in  Phase  II  before 
linking  it  to  contour  F.  The  subimage  boundary  pixels  of  contour  H  are  also 
traced  in  Phase  II. 

These  examples  demonstrate  the  basic  ideas  underlying  the  algorithms. 
The  actual  parallel  algorithm  details  which  ensure  proper  interaction  of  the 
PEs  are  complex  and  are  not  examined  here. 

When  Phase  II  of  the  algorithm  is  complete,  the  i-x-y  sequence  for  each 
contour  in  the  image  will  be  contained  in  exactly  one  of  the  PEs  which  con¬ 
tained  part  of  the  contour  originally.  The  result  of  Phase  II  processing  for  the 
example  of  Figure  3.6.1  is  shown  in  Figure  3.6.2.  Since  each  PE  tries  to  con¬ 
nect  it  contours  independently,  the  number  of  the  PE  that  finally  closes  a  given 
contour  is  non-deterministic.  While  this  may  not  be  desirable  in  a  few  cases,  in 
general  the  lack  of  a  specific  protocol  determining  which  PEs  can  close  contours 
equalizes  both  the  processing  load  of  each  PE  and  the  number  of  closed  con¬ 
tours  which  eventually  reside  in  each  PE. 


3.6.4  Architectural  Implications 

The  study  of  a  parallel  image  processing  task  leads  to  an  understanding  of 
necessary  and  useful  hardware  features  for  a  system  such  as  PASM.  For  the 
example  algorithms,  aspects  of  each  which  have  an  architectural  impact  will  be 
listed.  Processor-specific  considerations  (e.g.,  instruction  set)  are  also  treated 
because  they  are  can  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  performance  of  the  algo¬ 
rithms. 

Although  only  two  closely-related  algorithms  were  presented  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  sections,  the  two  could  hardly  have  been  more  different  in  their  processing 
demands.  As  discussed  in  Section  3.6.2,  the  EGT  algorithm  is  best  suited  for 
SIMD  mode.  This  is  because  the  algorithm  requires  data  that  is,  by  vast 
majority,  local  to  each  PE.  Also,  there  are  approximately  (or  exactly)  the  same 
number  of  pixels  to  be  processed  in  each  PE  and  all  pixels  are  processed  simi¬ 
larly. 
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0  Pixels  traced  in  Phase  I 

B  Pixels  traced  in  Phase  II 

O  First  pixel  in  the  x-y  sequence  of  the  contour 

Figure  3.6.2.  Results  of  Phase  II  of  contour  tracing  for  a  30-by-20  subim 
age.  (Based  on  [TuA83]). 


When  non-local  daU.  is  needed  in  the  EGT  algorithm,  the  eight  nearest 
neighbor  PEs  comprise  the  set  of  data  sources.  The  PE-to-PE  transfer  of  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  efficient,  or  the  parallel  algorithms  will  be  slowed.  In  its  sim¬ 
plest  form,  this  communicat  on  would  be  handled  entirely  by  the  PEs;  each  PE 
would  control  the  network  settings  (through  the  use  of  routing  tags  [Sie85])  and 
perform  all  of  the  network  protocol  support  (e.g.,  buffering,  error  detection). 
Each  word  transferred  and  each  new  network  setting  would  require  processor 
instructions.  A  more  efficient  method  of  PE-to-PE  communication  is  by  direct 
memory  access  (DMA).  DMA  is  a  means  by  which  data  can  be  retrieved  from 
one  memory  location  and  stored  in  another  without  processor  intervention. 
The  DMA  hardware  usually  operates  on  a  cycle-stealing  basis  so  that  a  PE’s 
access  to  its  memory  is  not  severely  affected.  In  its  basic  form,  PEs  in  SIMD 
mode  would  enter  a  DMA  handling  routine.  This  routine  computes  the  local 
memory  address  range  of  the  points  to  be  transferred  and  sends  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  special  DMA  hardware.  The  PEs  then  compute  the  destination 
address  of  the  PE  that  is  to  receive  the  data  and  set  the  network  accordingly. 
The  DM\  hardware  then  autonomously  retrieves  the  information  from  local 
memory  and  performs  the  necessary  network  interfacing  to  send  the  data  to 
the  requesting  PE.  However,  the  PE  would  still  be  responsible  for  checking  the 
incoming  data  (after  the  transfer  is  complete)  for  transmission  errors,  etc.  A 
more  advanced  implementation  of  DM4  capability  is  the  use  of  an  intelligent 
Xetwork  Interface  Unit  (NIU).  Requests  for  data  from  remote  PEs  would  be 
made  to  the  local  NIU,  which  would  interpret  and  satisfy  the  request  by  coordi¬ 
nating  with  a  remote  NIU.  The  NIU  would  combine  DM4  capability  with  net¬ 
work  protocol  support.  VLSI  technology  may  allow  ready  fabrication  of  sophis¬ 
ticated  NIUs. 

As  discussed  in  Section  3.6.2,  M/n/N  pixels  come  from  each  of  four  neigh¬ 
bors.  For  sake  of  example,  let  M  =  4096,  N  =  1024,  and  M/n/N  =  128. 
Rather  than  involving  the  “source”  and  “destination”  PEs  in  the  individual 
transfers  of  these  points,  one  of  the  DMA  modes  just  described  would  be  of 
great  use.  If  pixels  were  stored  in  PEs  by  row  (rows  numbered  0-127)  and  the 
transfer  from  PE  i  to  PE  i  +  \/N  was  selected,  the  DMA  hardware  of  PE  i 
would  be  instructed  to  transfer  128  pixels  starting  at  the  address  of  “row  127” 
of  the  image.  The  DM4  hardware  associated  with  PE  i  +  \/N  would  be  set  to 
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read  128  pixels  from  the  network  and  store  them  beginning  at  an  address 
representing  “row  -1.”  When  data  is  transferred  from  a  PE  i  to  PE  i  +  1,  the 
situation  is  more  complicated  in  that  image  data  to  be  transferred  is  not  con¬ 
tiguous.  Conventional  DMA  hardware  only  supports  physical  block  transfers  of 
data.  Here,  a  strong  case  for  an  intelligent  NIU  is  made:  the  NIU  could  accept 
more  complicated  instructions  such  as  “transfer  128  pixels  starting  at  address 
X,  taking  every  128th  pixel.” 

Floating  point  and  special  arithmetic  function  (e.g.,  square  root,  tri¬ 
gonometric)  capability  abounds  in  the  form  of  “co-processor”  chips.  While  the 
EGT  algorithm  involved  only  one  “special  function”  (square  root)  in  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  gradient,  other  algorithms  such  as  image  rotation,  parallel  root 
finding,  and  FFTs  for  speech  processing  make  heavy  use  of  these  special  func¬ 
tions.  Since  many  of  the  special  arithmetic  functions  are  calculated  using  itera¬ 
tive  procedures,  a  strong  case  is  made  for  including  hardware  to  perform  these 
operations  rather  than  to  perform  them  in  software.  Software  procedures 
where  the  number  of  iterations  required  is  data-dependent  are  especially  trou¬ 
blesome  in  SIMD  mode  since  processors  must  be  disabled  as  they  complete  the 
desired  number  of  iterations.  Also,  the  total  time  to  perform  an  operation  is 
the  maximum  time  required  by  any  processor  (since  the  PEs  are  synchronized). 
There  is  a  slight  advantage  to  having  special-purpose  arithmetic  functions  on 
the  same  standard  CPU  chip  in  that  data  to  be  processed  need  not  be  moved 
between  the  two  devices.  VLSI  technology  should  make  such  combined  CPU- 
specialized  arithmetic  processor  chips  a  reality. 

The  EGT  algorithm  has  been  simulated  for  N  ranging  from  16  to  256  and 
a  total  image  size  of  64-by-64  pixels.  Although  the  details  of  the  simulation 
results  are  not  presented  here,  the  general  trends  of  the  results  will  be 
described. 

As  the  number  of  PEs  (N)  decreases,  the  subimage  size  increases  since  a 
fixed-size  total  image  of  64-by-64  pixeL  was  used.  For  large  subimages,  the 
ratio  of  subimage  edge  pixels  to  total  subimage  pixels  is  low,  making  processing 
very  efficient.  This  is  because  inter-PE  transfers  make  up  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  total  processing  time.  A  speedup  approaching  N  was  obtained 
for  arithmetic  operations  for  this  case.  As  N  was  increased  to  256  PEs,  the 
subimage  size  decreases  to  4-by-4.  Here,  the  ratio  of  subimage  edge  pixels  to 
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total  subimage  pixels  is  very  high  and  inter-PE  transfers  make  up  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  processing  time.  While  the  total  processing  time  is  minim¬ 
ized  as  N  increases,  the  speedup  factor  decreases.  The  simulations  imply  that 
N  should  be  as  large  as  possible  for  the  EGT  algorithm  to  minimize  the  pro¬ 
cessing  time.  However,  this  will  make  contour  tracing  (the  next  algorithm  of 
the  scenario)  very  inefficient  since  few  contours  will  be  traced  in  Phase  I  and 
heavy  use  of  inter-PE  communication  will  be  needed  to  close  the  contours  in 
Phase  II.  Thus  the  scenario  must  be  considered  as  a  whole,  rather  than  as  a 
sequence  of  individual  algorithms. 

Turning  now  to  the  contour  tracing  algorithm  of  Section  3.6.3,  it  is  noted 
that  both  phases  of  the  algorithm  are  suited  to  MIMD  mode  since  they  involve 
data-dependent  execution  times.  Phase  I  of  contour  tracing  requires  only  local 
data,  while  Phase  II  makes  heavy  use  of  non-local  data.  Phase  I  imposes  no 
extraordinary  requirements  on  the  system  since  there  are  no  special  arithmetic 
operations  and  no  network  transfers  to  be  done.  Phase  II  however,  with  its 
somewhat  arbitrary  one-to-one  connections  (when  transferring  partial  contour 
information  between  non-adjacent  PEs),  use  of  semaphores,  and  special  signal¬ 
ing  protocols  imposes  many  new  architectural  requirements. 

The  interconnection  network  and  any  DMA  or  NIU  hardware  will  be 
heavily  used  in  Phase  II  processing  when  PEs  extending  partial  contours  probe 
remote  PE  memories  that  may  contain  the  extensions  of  the  partial  contours. 
As  in  the  EGT  algorithm,  NIU  hardware  would  be  of  great  use  since  it  could 
process  queries  about  possible  extensions  to  partial  contours  without  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  remote  PE.  There  will  be  a  combination  of  short  and  long  messages 
between  PEs  during  this  phase.  A  short  message  will  occur  when  a  PE  extend¬ 
ing  a  partial  contour  requests  information  about  possible  extending  pixels  from 
a  remote  PE.  If  a  connecting  partial  contour  is  found,  a  long  message  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  i-x-y  sequence  of  the  partial  contour  will  be  sent.  Thus  the  intercon¬ 
nection  network  should  support  a  variety  of  message  sizes  so  that  the  efficiency 
of  sending  either  type  of  message  is  high. 

Since  semaphores  play  a  large  part  in  ensuring  correct  linking  of  partial 
contours  in  Phase  II,  processors  must  be  equipped  with  “test-and-set”  or  similar 
operations  to  facilitate  a  correct  semaphore  implementation.  Most  modern 
microprocessors  already  have  some  semaphore  capabilities. 
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If  the  system  is  to  support  the  execution  of  the  two  example  algorithms 
well,  it  must  be  capable  of  dynamically  switching  between  SIMD  and  MIMD 
operation,  as  can  PASM.  With  only  SIMD  capability,  the  contour  tracing  algo¬ 
rithm  would  be  executed  with  huge  inefficiencies  since  there  will  be  varying 
numbers  and  lengths  of  contours  and  arbitrary  one-to-one  communication  pat¬ 
terns.  A  machine  having  only  MIMD  mode  would  be  less  seriously  affected,  but 
will  lengthen  execution  time  for  the  EGT  algorithm  due  to  the  need  for  explicit 
synchronization  for  each  data  transfer  step  and  the  overhead  of  loop  counter 
processing  which  is  done  concurrently  by  the  MCs  in  SIMD  mode.  Thus,  the 
capability  to  dynamically  switch  between  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes  is  important 
so  that  each  algorithm  can  be  executed  in  the  most  appropriate  mode  of  paral¬ 
lelism. 

Since  PASM  is  an  SIMD /MIMD  system,  the  interconnection  networks  pro¬ 
posed  for  PASM  will  be  capable  of  operating  both  synchronously  and  asynchro¬ 
nously.  The  proposed  networks  are  of  the  multistage  type  and  can  perform 
both  the  nearest-neighbor  and  arbitrary  one-to-one  connections. 
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CHAPTER  7 

RASTER-TO- VECTOR  CONVERSION 


3.7.1  Introduction 

Two  key  steps  in  many  pattern  recognition  tasks  are  image  thinning  and 
vectorization.  Parallel  forms  of  image  thinning  and  vectorization  algorithms 
are  developed  and  analyzed  in  the  context  of  a  complete  image  raster  to  vector 
conversion  process.  Two  image  thinning  algorithms  are  presented:  a  “peeling” 
algorithm  using  Arcelli’s  masks  and  the  other  a  hybrid  scheme  that  combines  a 
“distance-measurement”  and  “peeling”  algorithm  to  achieve  a  better  average 
performance.  The  vectorization  algorithm  scans  a  thinned  binary  image, 
identifies  line  junctions  and  endpoints  using  template  matching,  and  performs 
vectorization  of  curves  using  Ramer’s  polygonal  approximation  algorithm. 
These  two  algorithms  are  good  candidates  for  parallelism  because  the  image 
pixel  data  can  be  easily  distributed  among  processors  and  because  each  pixel  in 
the  image  must  be  repeatedly  examined.  While  the  parallel  algorithms  are 
more  complex  than  their  serial  counterparts,  they  are  shown  to  offer  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  improved  execution  time.  F urthermore,  interprocessor  communication 
needed  for  these  algorithms  is  limited  to  nearest-neighbor  communication 
which  allows  a  variety  of  parallel  machines  to  use  them. 

Here,  an  image  raster  refers  to  a  rectangular  tessellation  in  which  pixel 
positions  are  identified  by  a  (row,  column)  coordinate.  Each  pixel  has  an  inten¬ 
sity  value  (grey  level).  The  first  step  in  a  raster  to  vector  conversion  task  is 
segmenting  image  pixels  into  two  classes:  “object”  and  “background.”  Histo- 
graming  is  used  to  determine  the  distribution  of  grey  levels  in  the  image. 
Depending  on  the  characteristics  of  the  histogram,  the  image  may  be  able  to  be 
segmented  by  simple  thresholding,  by  an  adaptive  technique  such  as  edge- 
guided  thresholding  [Mil79,  SuR82],  or  by  more  complex  classification  methods 
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[SwT8l|.  Parallel  algorithms  for  histograming  [KuS84,  SiS81b],  edge-guided 
thresholding  [TuA83],  and  other  methods  [SiS81b]  have  been  studied.  The 
result  of  such  a  segmentation  is  a  binary  image  raster  where  the  1-valued 
points  correspond  to  “object”  and  the  0-valued  to  “background.” 

The  application  dictates  whether  “outlines”  of  objects  or  “skeletons”  of 
objects  are  to  be  found.  Both  transformations  reduce  the  amount  of  data  to  be 
stored  by  characterizing  the  shape  of  the  features  in  the  image.  Generally,  this 
simplifies  later  procedures  used  for  recognition  and  classification  of  features.  A 
parallel  contour  tracing  algorithm  [TuA83j  can  be  used  to  find  outlines.  Thin¬ 
ning  algorithms  [ArC75,  Hil83]  are  used  to  reduce  elongated  objects  to  one- 
pixel  thick  figures.  In  either  case,  it  is  often  desirable  to  reduce  the  resulting 
curved  “lines”  to  a  set  of  vectors  that  form  a  piecewise-Jinear  approximation  of 
the  original  curve.  The  vectors  need  not  match  the  curve  exactly;  they  may  be 
an  estimation  of  it  assuming  some  tolerance,  e.g.,  ±1  pixel. 

Two  image  thinning  algorithms  are  presented;  a  “peeling”  algorithm  using 
Arcelli’s  masks  [ArC75]  and  the  other  a  hybrid  scheme  that  combines 
Rosenfeld’s  “distance-measurement”  [R0P66]  and  the  peeling  algorithm  to 
achieve  a  better  average  performance.  The  vectorization  algorithm  scans  a 
thinned  binary  image,  identifies  line  junctions  and  endpoints  using  template 
matching,  and  performs  vectorization  of  curves  using  Ramer’s  polygonal 
approximation  algorithm. 


3.7.2  Line  Thinning 

Depending  on  the  scan  resolution  of  a  map,  picture,  or  camera  image,  lines 
may  be  from  one  to  many  pixels  “thick.”  Practical  vectorization  algorithms 
require  one-pixel-wide  lines  as  input,  thus,  line  thinning  is  an  important  step  in 
the  conversion  process. 

Two  basic  types  of  algorithms  are  being  employed  to  thin  lines.  Distance 
measurement  is  a  thinning  algorithm  that  determines  each  pixel’s  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  line  to  which  it  belongs.  Pixels  with  locally  maximum  dis¬ 
tances  are  retained  in  the  thinned  line;  non-local  maximum  pixels  are  removed 
[R0P66].  On  the  first  pass,  the  image  is  scanned  row-wise  from  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  to  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  Each  1-valued  pixel  in  the  image  I 
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is  assigned  a  new  value  according  to: 

I(row, column)  =  min(I(row-l, column),  I(row,column~l))  +  1 

which  calculates  each  pixel’s  distance  from  the  left  or  top  side  of  a  line.  On 
the  second  pass,  the  image  is  scanned  row-wise  from  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  to  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  Each  nonzero-valued  pixel  is  assigned  a 
new  value  according  to: 

l(row, column)  =  min(I(row  +  l, column) +  1,  I(row,column  +  l)  +  l,  I( row, column)) 

which  calculates  each  pixel’s  distance  from  the  right  or  bottom  side  of  a  line,  or 
the  previously-calculated  distance  from  the  left  or  top  side  if  shorter.  A  third 
pass  identifies  and  sets  to  zero  non-local  maxima  points  that  do  not  cause  the 
line  to  become  disconnected.  A  point  is  not  a  local  maxima  if  I(row,  column) 
has  a  neighbor  with  value  I(row,  column) +  1.  Templates  (3-by-3  windows)  are 
used  to  determine  if  the  line  would  become  disconnected  if  the  center  point 
were  removed.  When  the  resulting  image  is  used  in  later  processing  steps,  pix¬ 
els  that  are  non-zero  are  taken  to  be  1-valued. 

Peeling  is  another  thinning  algorithm  in  which  pixels  are  “peeled” 
(removed)  from  line  edges  until  a  one-pixel-wide  line  remains.  Arcelli’s  algo¬ 
rithm  [ArC75]  peels  pixels  by  comparing  each  1-valued  pixel  and  its  neighbors 
in  the  image  with  a  set  of  templates.  The  templates  used  to  thin  8-connected 
lines  are  shown  in  Figure  3.7.1  (Hil83|.  In  the  templates,  zeros  must  match  0- 
valued  pixels,  ones  must  match  1-valued  pixels,  and  asterisks  can  match  either 
0-  or  1-valued  pixels  in  the  image.  The  algorithm  works  on  two  images,  the 
“current”  image  to  which  it  compares  templates  and  a  “working”  image  of  the 
same  size  which  it  updates  when  templates  are  matched.  Initially,  the  current 
image  and  the  working  image  are  identical  copies  of  the  original  input  image. 
To  begin,  template  Al  is  compared  with  all  1-valued  pixels  and  their  neighbors 
in  the  current  image.  If  a  match  is  obtained,  the  corresponding  central  pixel  of 
the  working  image  is  deleted  (changed  to  a  0-valued  pixel).  After  processing 
with  template  Al,  the  current  image  is  discarded,  the  working  image  becomes 
the  new  current  image,  and  a  new  working  image  is  obtained  by  copying  the 
new  current  image.  The  process  is  repeated  with  template  Bl,  then  with  A2, 
B2,  A3,  B3,  A4,  and  B4,  in  that  order,  forming  a  complete  cycle.  When  no  pix¬ 
els  are  removed  during  the  processing  of  a  complete  cycle,  the  procedure  ends. 


B1  B2  B3  B4 


Figure  3.7.1.  Arcelli’s  templates  for  thinning  images  (Based  on  [Hil83]). 
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For  a  fixed  image  size,  the  processing  time  for  the  peeling  algorithm  is 
line-width  dependent  because  thick  lines  require  more  passes  over  the  data 
while  the  distance  algorithm  requires  a  fixed  amount  of  time.  The  distance 
algorithm  is  much  faster  than  the  peeling  algorithm  due  to  the  smaller  number 
of  operations  involved  for  each  1-valued  pixel.  Both  thinning  algorithms  leave 
extraneous  pixels,  i.e.,  those  that  could  be  removed  without  altering  connec¬ 
tivity  or  shortening  lines.  The  peeling  algorithm  leaves  very  few  extraneous 
pixels,  usually  at  complicated  line  junctions.  The  distance  algorithm  often 
leaves  lines  that  are  two  pixels  in  width,  which  is  unacceptable  without  further 
processing.  A  more  sophisticated  peeling  algorithm  which  employs  additional 
templates  [Hil83]  to  remove  all  extraneous  pixels  has  been  programmed  for  the 
CLIP-4  SIMD  computer.  Its  execution  time  is  slower  than  Arcelli’s  original 
procedure  because  many  more  templates  must  be  applied. 


Parallel  Distance  Algorithm 

Consider  the  implementation  of  the  distance  algorithm  on  an  N-PE 
machine  logically  arranged  as  an  array  of  \/N-by->/N  PEs  as  shown  in  Figure 
3.4.1.  Each  PE  stores  an  M/\/N-by-M/\/N  subimage  block  of  the  original  M- 
by-M  image  I.  Specifically,  PE  0  stores  the  pixels  in  columns  0  to  (M/v/N)-l 
of  rows  0  to  (M/\/N)—  1,  PE  1  stores  the  pixels  in  columns  M/\/N  to 
2(M/\/N)-l  of  rows  0  to  (M/\/N)-l,  and  so  on. 

During  the  first  pass  of  the  distance  algorithm,  the  calculations  for  a  1- 
valued  pixel  at  coordinate  (row,  column)  depend  on  the  values  of  the  pixels 
above  and  to  the  left  of  it.  Because  each  PE  has  only  the  data  for  its  own 
subimage  in  its  memory,  results  need  to  be  transmitted  as  they  are  calculated 
to  neighboring  PEs  below  and  to  the  right.  Whenever  a  PE  obtains  a  result  for 
a  pixel  in  the  last  column  of  a  subimage,  the  result  is  passed  to  the  PE  on  its 
right.  By  analogy,  results  obtained  for  pixels  in  the  last  row  of  a  subimage  are 
passed  to  the  PE  below.  For  the  second  (reverse)  pass,  results  are  passed  to 
PEs  above  and  to  the  left. 

The  straightforward  implementation  of  the  parallel  distance  algorithm  is 
inefficient  since  at  most  \/N  PEs  can  be  doing  calculations  at  once  for  the  for¬ 
ward  or  reverse  distance-calculating  passes.  Each  pass  requires  M2  calculation 
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steps  for  a  serial  processor  and 


M2 


M 

v/N 


+  M 


calculation  steps  for  an  N-PE  machine.  This  can  be  derived  by  calculating  the 
time  (step  number)  at  which  each  pixel  is  processed.  If  PE  0  begins  processing 
the  pixel  in  row  0,  column  0  at  time  0,  it  processes  the  pixel  in  row  0,  column 
(M/v/N)-l  at  time  (M/\/N)-l  and  the  pixel  in  row  1,  column  0  at  time  M/\/N. 
Also  at  time  M/v/N,  PE  1  may  begin  processing  the  pixel  in  row  0,  column 
M/\/N  because  the  results  from  the  PE  on  its  left  (PE  0)  have  been  obtained. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  pixel  in  row  M-l,  column  0  is  processed  at  time 
( M/v/N)(M-l )  and  the  pixel  in  row  M-l,  column  M-l  is  begun  M-l  time  units 
after  this  (and  completed  after  an  additional  time  unit).  This  yields  the  result 
stated  above. 

In  the  best  case  with  N=M2  PEs  (one  pixel  per  PE),  each  pass  would  take 
2M-1  steps.  The  computational  speedup  (1-PE  computation  time  /  N-PE  com¬ 
putation  time)  for  this  case  would  be 

M2  M  _  y/N 

2M-1  2  2 

Because  the  ideal  computational  speedup  is  N,  this  indicates  that  the  PEs  are 
being  used  inefficiently.  The  speedup  for  practical  numbers  of  PEs  (N  «  M2) 
is  even  worse. 

Better  speedups  can  be  realized  by  allowing  PEs  to  individually  process 
pixels  that  do  not  depend  on  previously-calculated  results  from  PEs  above  and 
to  the  left  of  them  (or  below  and  to  the  right).  For  example,  note  that  0- 
valued  pixels  remain  0-valued  regardless  of  their  neighbors  and  1-valued  pixels 
such  as  points  A  and  B  in  Figure  3.7.2  remain  1-valued  since  one  of  the  pixels 
above  or  to  the  left  of  them  is  known  to  be  0-valued. 

An  improved  algorithm  is  stated  as  follows.  Using  the  data  allocation  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier,  each  PE  begins  by  passing  its  rightmost  subimage  column  to  the 
PE  on  its  right  and  its  bottommost  subimage  row  to  the  PE  below  it. 
Transfers  between  different  PEs  occur  simultaneously;  e.g.,  when  PE  J-l  sends 
its  upper  right  corner  pixel  to  PE  J,  PE  J  sends  its  upper  right  corner  pixel  to 
PE  J  +  l,  PE  J  +  l  sends  its  upper  right  corner  pixel  to  PE  J  +  2,  etc.  Cube- 
type  networks  can  perform  these  transfers  in  a  single  step.  After  the  2(M/\/N) 
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•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  E  •  • 


Figure  3.7.2.  Enhanced  distance  algorithm;  1-valued  pixels  are  denoted  by 
dots  or  letters.  Each  of  the  four  PEs  has  a  subimage  of  six  by 
six  pixels.  Pixels  A  and  B  can  be  processed  immediately;  C, 
D,  and  E  require  results  calculated  by  other  PEs. 
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transfers  (the  bottom  right-hand  corner  is  transferred  twice),  PEs  indepen¬ 
dently  calculate  distances  wherever  they  can  do  so.  Points  such  as  C,  D,  and  E 
(Figure  3.7.2)  require  results  from  other  PEs  in  order  to  be  calculated;  they  are 
placed  in  a  “do  later”  list  in  that  PE.  As  described  earlier,  when  results  are 
obtained  for  rightmost  columns  or  bottommost  rows,  these  are  passed  to  the 
PE  to  the  right  or  below.  Only  nonzero-valued  pixels  need  to  be  passed.  As 
each  updated  result  is  received,  items  from  the  “do  later”  list  are  removed  and 
calculated.  An  analogous  procedure  is  performed  in  the  reverse  direction.  For 
sparse  images  (relatively  few  1-valued  points  and/or  thin  lines)  the  performance 
of  this  scheme  approaches  an  ideal  speedup. 

A  part-SIMD,  part-MIMD  mode  algorithm  is  the  best  formulation  of  the 
improved  algorithm:  the  initial  passing  of  border  points  is  done  in  SIMD  mode 
while  the  calculations  and  passing  of  updated  values  are  performed  in  MIMD 
mode.  SIMD  mode  is  preferred  for  the  initial  communication  of  border  infor¬ 
mation  because  the  interconnection  network  transfers  are  accomplished  with 
explicitly  programmed  steps  in  the  SIMD  program  which  are  executed  synchro¬ 
nously.  This  is  more  efficient  than  asynchronous  (MIMD)  transfers  because  the 
destination  PEs  are  not  interrupted  when  incoming  data  arrives  (eliminating 
the  overhead  due  to  interrupt-handling  software)  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
interconnection  network  conflicts.  A  conflict  can  occur  when  two  or  more  data 
items  wish  to  use  the  same  internal  network  switching  element  or  data  link 
simultaneously.  MIMD  mode  is  preferred  for  the  calculations  and  communica¬ 
tion  of  updated  values  because  it  provides  the  flexibility  to  skip  certain  calcula¬ 
tions  and  return  to  them  later  when  the  data  becomes  available.  The  ability  of 
PASM  to  dynamically  switch  between  the  SIMD  and  MIMD  modes  of  parallel¬ 
ism  is  used  in  this  case  to  most  efficiently  perform  each  part  of  the  algorithm. 

The  algorithm  performance  also  depends  on  N,  the  number  of  PEs.  For  a 
fixed  input  image  size,  as  N  increases,  the  subimage  size  decreases.  In  general, 
the  algorithm  execution  time  will  decrease  as  N  increases  because  each  PE 
processes  fewer  pixels.  However,  for  smaller  subimages,  the  ratio  of  pixels  that 
are  on  subimage  edges  (and  thus  participate  in  inter-PE  transfers)  to  the  total 
number  of  pixels  increases.  This  increases  the  proportion  of  time  spent  in  over¬ 
head  (transfers)  and  hence  decreases  the  speedup.  The  optimal  number  of  PEs 
is  data  dependent:  larger  N  for  sparse  images;  smaller  N  for  less  sparse  images 
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to  reduce  the  number  of  points  placed  on  the  “do  later”  lists.  In  the  worst 
case,  the  amount  of  parallelism  available  to  the  straightforward  and  the 
improved  versions  of  the  distance  algorithm  is  comparable.  However,  the 
actual  worst-case  performance  of  the  improved  algorithm  may  be  poorer  than 
that  of  the  straightforward  algorithm  due  to  the  overhead  in  handling  the  “do 
later”  lists. 

The  final  pass  of  the  distance  algorithm  involves  the  determination  and 
removal  of  non-local  maxima.  To  begin  this  pass,  PEs  exchange  subimage 
border  information  in  SIMD  mode  as  shown  in  Figure  3.4. i.  Then  in  MIMD 
mode,  each  nonzero-valued  pixel  is  examined.  If  it  is  not  a  local  maxima  and 
its  removal  would  not  cause  disconnection  of  the  line,  it  is  removed  from  the 
image.  The  speedup  here  is  data-dependent:  it  approaches  N  for  those  images 
that  result  in  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  workload  among  the  PEs. 


Parallel  Peeling  Algorithm 

The  peeling  algorithm  uses  the  same  data  allocation  and  border  informa¬ 
tion  from  adjacent  PEs  as  shown  in  Figure  3.4.1.  After  the  exchange  of  border 
information,  each  PE  thins  the  lines  in  its  subimage  independently.  PEs  bvgin 
at  the  upper-left-hand  corner  of  their  subimages  and  scan  along  the  columns  of 
row  0,  then  row  1,  and  so  on.  Each  time  a  1-valued  pixel  is  encountered,  a 
template  is  applied  to  determine  whether  the  1-valued  pixel  can  be  removed. 
The  templates  were  shown  in  Figure  3.7.1.  The  first  set  of  templates  matches 
pixels  that  are  on  the  “top”  of  lines;  the  second  set  matches  pixels  that  are  on 
the  “right  side”  of  lines;  and  so  on.  The  templates  are  applied  in  series,  caus¬ 
ing  wide  lines  to  be  stripped  of  one  layer  of  pixels  at  a  time.  After  the  com¬ 
plete  cycle  of  templates  (one  layer  of  pixels  removed  from  all  “sides”  of  lines), 
PEs  again  exchange  border  information  and  the  complete  process  begins  again 
at  the  upper-left  hand  corner  of  the  image.  The  communication  cf  border 
information  is  required  after  each  cycle  because  a  border  pixel  removed  by  a 
PE  in  one  cycle  will  affect  the  results  an  adjacent  PE  calculates  in  the  next 
cycle.  The  process  ends  when  no  more  pixels  can  be  removed. 

The  algorithm  can  be  structured  for  all-SIMD,  all-MIMD,  or  part-SIMD, 
part-MIMD  mode  processing.  At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  that  the  all-SIMD 
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approach  would  be  very  inefficient  since  there  are  a  differing  number  of  1- 
valued  points  in  each  PE,  they  occur  at  different  locations  within  the  subimage, 
and  the  templates  need  to  be  applied  only  at  the  1-valued  points.  Because  it  is 
likely  that  some  PE  will  have  a  1-valued  pixel  at  each  local  subimage  coordi¬ 
nate  and  because  PEs  are  completely  synchronized  in  SIMD  mode,  PEs  with  0- 
valued  pixels  will  be  idle  while  the  PEs  with  1-valued  pixels  apply  the  tem¬ 
plates  at  each  step.  (In  the  MIMD  algorithm,  PEs  would  independently  skip 
over  0-valued  pixels.)  However,  in  SIMD  mode  the  PEs  need  not  perform  the 
control  instructions  needed  to  match  the  template,  as  would  be  required  for  the 
MIMD  algorithm.  (Control  instructions  include  loop  counting,  branching,  and 
local  index  calculations.)  This  is  because  the  CU  would  perform  these  tasks, 
overlapping  its  operation  with  the  PEs’  computations.  Furthermore,  the 
exchange  of  border  information  is  performed  efficiently  in  SIMD  mode  using 
synchronized  interconnection  network  transfers. 

The  protocol  for  communication  and  achieving  synchronization  between 
cycles  for  the  all-MIMD  case  is  as  follows.  As  each  PE  completes  the  process¬ 
ing  for  a  cycle,  it  transmits  all  of  its  border  pixels  to  its  neighbors.  When  a  PE 
has  received  border  pixels  from  all  of  its  neighbors,  it  may  begin  processing  the 
next  cycle.  When  a  PE  completes  a  cycle  that  removed  no  pixels,  it  sends  all 
of  its  neighbors  a  message  indicating  such  and  stops.  Neighboring  PEs  will 
then  know  that  the  border  points  received  from  that  PE  are  final  results  and 
will  not  change.  Final  results  can  be  used  over  and  over  by  the  neighboring 
PEs  that  are  still  working.  The  algorithm  is  complete  when  all  PEs  stop. 

In  the  part-SIMD  part-MIMD  scheme,  the  computation  during  each  cycle 
is  performed  in  MIMD  mode  and  the  communication  is  done  in  SIMD  mode. 
PEs  synchronize  after  each  cycle  and  revert  to  SIMD  mode  to  exchange  border 
pixels. 

The  all-SIMD  approach  performs  best  for  densely  packed  lines  because  a 
large  fraction  of  the  PEs  are  doing  useful  work  at  each  step,  the  CU  and  PE 
operations  may  be  overlapped,  and  the  SIMD  communication  efficiency  is 
better  than  that  of  MIMD.  Sparse  images  in  which  the  data  are  evenly  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  PEs  are  best  processed  by  the  part-SIMD  part-MIMD  algo¬ 
rithm.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  applying  templates  to  only  the  small 
number  of  1-valued  points,  high  communication  efficiency,  and  short  waiting 
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times  encountered  by  PEs  waiting  to  synchronize  between  cycles.  The  all- 
MIMD  approach  works  best  for  sparse  subimages  with  disparate  numbers  of 
object  pixels. 


Parallel  Hybrid  Thinning  Algorithm 

Analysis  of  these  parallel  thinning  algorithms  prompted  the  development 
and  testing  of  a  “hybrid”  algorithm  consisting  of  both  the  distance  and  peeling 
approaches.  In  the  hybrid  algorithm,  the  “distance”  algorithm  would  be  used 
to  locate  the  approximate  “centerline”  and  remove  the  bulk  of  the  unwanted 
pixels  in  a  fixed  number  of  passes.  Then,  the  simple  [ArC75]  or  extended 
[Hil83]  peeling  algorithm  would  be  used  to  remove  the  remaining  extraneous 
pixels.  Because  the  peeling  algorithm  removes  only  one  pixel  layer  at  a  time,  it 
is  inefficient  in  the  early  passes  when  lines  are  still  thick.  Therefore,  the  use  of 
a  more  efficient  algorithm  for  removing  pixels  in  the  early  passes  achieves  a 
higher  average  performance.  Unless  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  image  charac¬ 
teristics  dictate  use  of  a  certain  thinning  algorithm,  the  hybrid  approach  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 


3.7.3  Parallel  Vectorization 

Many  computer  image  processing  algorithms  require  that  objects  in  images 
be  represented  by  sets  of  straight  line  segments  (vectors).  Vector  format  is 
conceptually  more  familiar,  commonly  used  for  display  devices,  and  requires 
significantly  less  storage  space. 

The  vectorization  algorithm  described  here  assumes  a  thinned,  binary 
image  is  available.  If  the  thinning  was  not  ideal  so  that  some  thick  junctions 
and  spurious  points  remain,  the  algorithm  will  produce  extra  short  lines.  Gap 
removal,  kink  straightening,  and  other  “beautifying”  algorithms  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  here.  The  data  allocation  among  PEs  is  just  as  described  for  the  thin¬ 
ning  algorithm;  therefore,  each  PE  can  process  the  same  subimage  for  the  com¬ 
plete  raster  to  vector  task. 

The  vectorization  algorithm  consists  of  three  main  elements:  line 
end/junction  identification  and  line  following  [Peu81],  topological 
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reconstruction  [Peu81j,  and  iterative  polygonal  approximation  [Ram72j.  Line 
ends/junctions  are  identified  by  applying  a  template  at  each  1-valued  point.  A 
data  structure  which  describes  the  graph  model  (vertices  and  edges)  of  the  lines 
in  the  image  is  constructed.  Finally,  sets  of  vectors  that  approximate  the  lines 
in  the  image  are  obtained. 


Line  End/Junction  Identification  and  Line  Following 

PEs  begin  with  their  thinned  binary  subimages  and  subimage  border  data 
of  each  of  their  neighbors.  If  the  same  PEs  that  performed  the  thinning  are 
being  used,  each  PE  already  has  the  necessary  data.  A  PE’s  subimage  with  all 
of  its  neighboring  borders  is  called  an  augmented  subimage. 

A  set  of  templates  has  been  constructed  to  allow  the  rapid  identification  of 
line  ends  and  junctions.  Each  template  is  a  3-by-3  pixel  window  with  a  1- 
valued  center  pixel  and  the'other  8  pixels  either  0-  or  1-valued.  Thus  there  are 
28  =  256  different  templates,  each  representing  one  of  the  following  cases:  (1)  line 
end,  (2)  line  junction,  (3)  middle  point,  or  (4)  indeterminate  point.  Figure  3.7.3 
shows  examples  of  each  type  of  template  for  the  8-connected  case.  Figure 
3.7.3a  is  an  example  of  a  line  end.  The  line  junction  (Figure  3.7.3b)  is  defined 
as  the  meeting  point  of  three  or  more  distinct  lines.  The  template  of  Figure 
3.7.3c  matches  a  point  on  a  line  that  is  neither  an  end  or  a  junction.  Figure 
3.7.3d  is  a  point  that  could  be  either  a  junction  or  a  middle  point;  however,  a 
3-by-3  template  is  insufficient  to  determine  the  type.  At  this  stage  of  the  algo¬ 
rithm,  indeterminate  points  are  treated  as  junctions.  Later,  indeterminate 
points  that  are  adjacent  to  other  indeterminate  points  and  junctions  are  exam¬ 
ined  and  re-classified  as  middle  points  or  true  line  junctions. 

Line  end/junction  identification  and  line  following  are  done  in  a  single 
pass  using  the  following  procedure.  In  MLMD  mode,  each  PE  scans  its  thinned 
binary  subimage  by  row  starting  from  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  When  a  1- 
valued  pixel  is  encountered  in  the  subimage,  scanning  stops  and  the  pixel  is 
treated  as  the  center  point  of  a  3-by-3  window.  This  pixel  is  called  the  start 
point.  Data  from  the  augmented  subimage  are  needed  to  apply  the  template  if 
the  start  point  is  on  the  edge  of  the  subimage.  The  template  is  used  to  classify 
the  start  point  as  an  end,  junction  (or  indeterminate),  or  middle. 
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Figure  3.7.3.  Templates  for  identification  of  line  ends  and  junctions  for  8- 
connected  imagery:  (a)  line  end;  (b)  line  junction;  (c)  middle 
point;  (d)  indeterminate  point. 
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If  the  start  point  is  classified  as  an  end,  the  line  is  followed  until  another 
end  or  junction  is  encountered.  For  “middle”  points,  the  line  is  followed  in 
each  direction  until  ends  or  junctions  are  encountered.  Junction  (or  indeter¬ 
minate)  start  points  have  several  lines  emanating  from  them.  Each  line  is  fol¬ 
lowed  until  ends  or  junctions  are  encountered.  When  a  line  is  followed,  the 
coordinates  of  all  1-valued  pixels  in  the  line  are  recorded.  Also,  each  point 
encountered  is  marked  so  it  will  not  be  retraced.  This  is  especially  important 
when  tracing  closed  figures;  if  the  start  point  is  re-encountered,  its  classification 
is  changed  from  “middle”  to  “closed  figure  entry  point.” 

Due  to  the  data  allocation  among  processors,  PEs  will  encounter  lines  that 
continue  into  an  adjacent  PE.  With  the  augmented  subimage  data,  PEs  can 
determine  whether  a  line  stops  on  the  edge  of  their  subimage  (a  O-valued  pixel 
in  the  augmented  subimage)  or  whether  it  continues  (a  1-valued  pixel  in  the 
augmented  subimage).  When  a  line  continues  into  another  PE,  the  pixel  on 
the  subimage  edge  is  known'  as  a  “border  connection  point.” 

The  desired  output  of  the  vectorization  algorithm  is  a  two-level  structure. 
At  the  graph  level,  an  edge  and  vertex  representation  of  the  image  is  formed. 
The  graph’s  edges  are  the  lines  that  emanate  from  vertices  (end  points,  junc¬ 
tions,  and  closed  figure  entry  points).  This  representation  describes  which  ver¬ 
tices  are  adjacent  (connected  to  each  other  by  a  single  edge)  and  is  useful  for 
pattern  matching  or  analysis  of  the  connectivity  of  lines.  At  the  more  detailed 
vector  level,  each  graph  edge  is  modeled  by  vectors  which  give  a  piecewise- 
linear  representation  of  the  image  line.  This  level  is  required  for  cartographic 
analysis  and  visual  interpretation. 

The  graph  level  of  the  data  structure  is  built  as  follows.  When  an  end 
point,  junction,  or  closed  figure  entry  point  is  first  encountered,  a  t mode  (ver¬ 
tex  node)  structure  is  allocated  to  store  information  about  it.  Border  connec¬ 
tion  points  are  not  true  vertices;  however,  they  are  given  vnodes  until  the  PEs 
complete  the  topological  reconstruction  phase.  The  vnodes  for  a  vertex  has 
entries  for  its  global  row  and  column  positions,  its  type  (end,  junction,  border 
connection  point,  closed  figure  entry  point,  indeterminate  point),  a  “busy” 
semaphore  to  prevent  access  to  the  vnode  by  more  than  one  process  at  a  time 
[Sto80],  and  a  pointer  to  a  list  of  adjnodea  (adjacent  node  structures).  Each 
adjnode  gives  the  global  row  and  column  positions  of  adjacent  vertices  and  has 
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a  pointer  to  a  coordinate  list  that  describes  the  edge  between  the  vnode  point 
and  the  adjnode  point.  Vnodes  are  kept  sorted  by  row  and  column  index  so 
that  they  can  be  accessed  easily. 

At  the  end  of  the  line  following  phase,  the  graph  level  of  the  output  data 
structure  is  complete  for  all  edges  that  do  not  cross  subimage  boundaries.  The 
next  step,  topological  reconstruction,  completes  the  graph  level  of  the  data 
structure. 


Topological  Reconstruction 

In  this  phase,  PEs  exchange  information  about  edges  that  cross  subimage 
boundaries.  Although  reconnecting  lines  at  subimage  boundaries  is  an  extra 
step  in  the  parallel  algorithm,  even  with  serial  techniques,  images  are  fre¬ 
quently  subdivided  due  to  central  memory  restraints  [Peu79].  Such  a  serial 
scheme  would  have  the  same  complications  as  the  parallel  approach. 

Several  examples  of  edges  processed  during  this  phase  are  shown  in  Figure 
3.7.4.  Consider  the  edge  connecting  vertices  A  and  B  which  is  split  between 
PE  0  and  PE  1.  Bl  and  B2  are  the  corresponding  border  connection  points. 
The  result  to  be  obtained  is  to  have  the  data  structure  indicate  that  A  is  adja¬ 
cent  to  B  and  vice  versa.  However,  the  data  structure  currently  indicates  only 
the  adjacency  within  a  subimage;  that  is,  adjacency  between  A  and  Bl  in  PE  0 
and  adjacency  between  B2  and  B  in  PE  1. 

To  begin  this  phase,  each  PE  scans  its  list  of  border  connection  point 
vnodes.  Suppose  PE  0  first  encounters  the  Bl  vnode.  When  it  does,  it  marks 
the  Bl  vnode  entry  busy  by  setting  the  semaphore.  This  prevents  other  PEs 
from  accessing  Bl  while  the  update  operation  is  in  progress.  PE  0  knows  that 
B2  is  the  corresponding  border  connection  point  in  PE  1  because  B2  appears  in 
PE  0’s  augmented  subimage.  PE  0  sends  a  message  to  PE  1  requesting  the 
coordinates  of  the  vertex  point  adjacent  to  B2.  In  this  case,  PE  0  is  known  as 
the  initiating  PE.  PE  0  also  sends  the  coordinates  of  A,  the  vertex  adjacent  to 
Bl,  with  the  request  as  well  as  the  address  of  the  initiating  PE  (PE  0).  PE  1  is 
interrupted  upon  receipt  of  the  request  and  processes  the  message.  It  marks 
vertex  B2  busy  so  that  it  does  not  try  to  initiate  any  queries  of  its  own  about 
the  edge  AB.  PE  1  looks  up  B2’s  vnode  and  determines  its  adjacent  vertex,  B. 
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PE  1  then  returns  B’s  coordinates  in  a  message  to  PE  0.  PE  0  updates  the 
vnode  entry  for  A  indicating  that  B  is  adjacent  to  it;  PE  1  updates  vnode  B 
indicating  that  A  is  adjacent  to  it.  Bl  and  B2  are  kept  as  “placeholder”  vnodes 
for  later  stages  of  the  algorithm. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  exchange  of  information  outlined  above,  PE  1 
could  have  initiated  the  query  with  a  request  to  PE  0.  The  final  result  would 
be  identical. 

The  “locking”  of  the  vnode  entries  was  necessary  in  the  example  above 
since  both  PE  0  and  PE  1  could  have  been  trying  to  work  on  the  same  edge 
simultaneously.  Only  one  PE  should  be  allowed  to  connect  it. 

Suppose  that  PE  0  had  initiated  its  request  first  and  locked  Bl,  but  before 
PE  1  received  the  message  and  locked  B2  due  to  PE  0’s  request,  it  also  ini¬ 
tialed  a  request  (locking  B2  due  to  its  own  request).  In  this  case,  PE  0  would 
return  the  message  “locked”  to  PE  1  in  response  to  the  query  about  Bl.  Simi¬ 
larly,  PE  1  would  return  the  “locked”  message  to  PE  0  because  B2  is  locked. 
To  prevent  deadlock  [Sto80],  that  is,  a  situation  in  which  each  participating  PE 
needs  a  resource  that  the  other  is  unwilling  to  provide,  only  one  PE  must  be 
allowed  to  continue.  The  situation  can  be  resolved  by  having  PEs  unlock  their 
vnode  entries  when  they  receive  a  “locked”  message.  Unfortunately,  this 
results  in  the  edge  AB  not  being  processed.  The  solution  is  to  adopt  a  rule 
that  prioritizes  requests  based  on  some  criterion;  for  example,  requests  initiated 
by  lower-numbered  PEs  are  given  priority.  A  variation  on  this  method  of 
resolving  deadlock  was  discussed  in  (TuA83). 

The  edge  CD  in  Figure  3.7.4  is  processed  similarly  to  the  way  described 
earlier.  If  PE  2  initiates  the  query,  PE  3  cannot  determine  the  other  vertex  (D) 
itself  and  passes  the  request  along  to  PE  1.  PE  1  processes  the  request  and 
returns  vertex  D’s  coordinates  to  PE  3  which  in  turn  returns  them  to  PE  2. 
However,  if  PE  3  initiates  the  query,  it  has  neither  of  the  coordinates  of  the 
vertices.  Thus  when  it  is  returned  one  vertex’s  coordinates,  for  example,  “C” 
as  a  result  of  querying  PE  2,  it  passes  them  to  PE  1  when  querying  in  the  other 
direction.  When  PE  1  returns  the  coordinates  of  D,  PE  2  still  lacks  them  and 
must  be  sent  an  additional  message.  This  additional  message  can  often  be 
avoided  if  PEs  delay  processing  the  "double  border  point”  cases  (such  as  B4-B5 
in  PE  3). 
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The  closed  figure  in  Figure  3.7.4  has  no  real  vertices;  each  PE  sees  part  of 
an  edge  (a  subedge)  with  two  boundary  connection  points.  No  PE  knows 
whether  its  subedge  is  part  of  a  closed  figure  or  is  part  of  an  edge  that  crosses 
multiple  subimage  boundaries  (like  edge  CD).  Some  PE  queries  about  the  ver¬ 
tex  in  one  of  the  two  directions.  Eventually,  the  query  will  come  back  to  the 
initiating  PE  which  will  realize  that  a  closed  figure  has  been  found.  The  ini¬ 
tiating  PE  designates  one  of  its  border  connection  points  as  a  closed  figure 
entry  point  vertex  and  returns  the  coordinates  of  this  vertex  along  the  path  of 
queries. 


Polygonal  Approximation 

The  basic  goal  when  converting  images  from  raster  to  vector  format  is  to 
represent  curved  lines  (graph  edges)  by  sets  of  vectors  that  approximate  the 
curve  shapes.  Approximation  algorithms  require  calculation  of  some  numerical 
criterion  that  quantifies  the  approximation’s  “fit.”  This  calculation  can  be  com¬ 
putationally  expensive  for  algorithms  involving  minimum  perimeter  polygons  or 
least  squares  line  fitting  [Ram72].  For  many  applications,  conversion  speed  is 
more  important  than  making  rigorously  mathematical  approximations  and 
finding  the  absolute  minimum  number  of  vertices. 

Ramer  [Ram72]  described  an  algorithm  for  approximating  plane  curves  by 
polygons  that  is  computationally  efficient  and  produces  near  minimum  numbers 
of  vertices.  The  following  recursive  procedure  is  used:  a  curve  is  approximated 
by  a  straight  line  through  its  endpoints;  a  calculation  is  made  to  see  if  the 
approximation  is  acceptable  and  if  not,  the  curve  is  broken  into  two  curves  at 
the  point  most  distant  from  the  straight-line  segment.  This  procedure  is 
repeated  until  the  entire  curve  is  approximated  by  a  set  of  straight-line  seg¬ 
ments  that  satisfy  the  fit  criterion. 

There  are  various  criteria  for  quantifying  the  approximation  of  curves  by 
polygons  (Ram72).  Here,  the  square  of  the  maximum  absolute  distance  of  a 
curve  to  the  straight  line  segment  connecting  its  endpoints  was  chosen  because 
of  its  computational  simplicity.  Furthermore,  sharp  spikes  in  an  image  (that 
may  be  important  image  information)  will  be  preserved.  Some  methods  of 
approximation  such  as  mean  squared  error  would  not  preserve  this  information. 
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One  disadvantage  of  the  polygonal  approximation  is  that  long  curves 
require  many  calculations.  Ramer  suggested  arbitrarily  breaking  up  curves 
every  P  points  (where  P  is  perhaps  50  or  100)  to  minimize  this  problem 
[Ram72j.  In  the  parallel  environment,  long  curves  are  automatically  segmented 
at  every  subimage  boundary. 

There  are  two  ways  the  PEs  can  perform  the  polygonal  approximations. 
In  the  first  way,  there  is  no  irter-PE  communication:  each  PE  vectorizes  the 
graph  subedges  within  its  subimage  independently.  Edges  are  arbitrarily  bro¬ 
ken  at  the  subimage  boundaries,  which  does  not  substantially  affect  the  visual 
results  although  it  may  increase  the  total  number  of  vectors  created.  If  edges 
are  generally  much  longer  than  the  dimensions  of  a  subimage,  they  cross  multi¬ 
ple  subimage  boundaries  may  be  split  more  often  than  necessary.  This  simple 
approach  may  be  acceptable  for  many  applications.  Unfortunately,  the  results 
depend  on  the  number  of  PEs  used  to  perform  the  algorithm,  the  data  alloca¬ 
tion  among  the  PEs,  and  the  actual  image. 

To  obtain  results  comparable  to  the  serial  algorithm,  the  second  and  more 
complex  approach  must  be  taken.  Here,  PEs  independently  vectorize  graph 
edges  that  lie  entirely  within  their  subimages  and  cooperate  on  edges  that  cross 
subimage  boundaries.  When  processing  an  edge  like  AB  in  Figure  3.7.4,  each 
PE  knows  the  two  vertex  endpoints  (exchanged  during  the  topology  reconstruc¬ 
tion  phase)  and  is  responsible  for  determining  the  maximum  distance  between 
its  part  of  the  edge  and  the  straight  line  segment  AB.  The  PEs  exchange  their 
maximum  distances  and  coordinates  so  each  can  decide  where  the  edge  should 
be  split.  Since  each  is  executing  the  same  algorithm,  they  must  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

For  example,  consider  the  edge  FA  in  Figure  3.7.4.  Suppose  that  PE  0 
determines  that  point  H  is  maximally  distant  at  8  units  and  PE  2  determines 
that  point  G  is  maximally  distant  at  10  units.  After  the  exchange  of  the  coor¬ 
dinates  and  distances,  each  PE  determines  that  point  G  is  maximally  distant 
from  line  segment  FA  and  that  the  edge  should  be  split  into  two  vectors,  FG 
and  GA.  Vector  FG  can  now  be  subdivided  if  necessary  by  PE  2  on  its  own. 
However,  the  two  PEs  must  cooperate  again  to  determine  if  GA  meets  the 
tolerance  criterion.  The  process  begins  again:  PE  0  determines  the  maximum 
distance  from  the  curve  to  vector  GA  on  its  side  of  the  subimage;  PE  2  does  so 
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on  its  side.  If  after  the  exchange,  the  tolerance  criterion  has  not  been  met,  vec¬ 
tor  GA  is  subdivided  further  using  the  same  procedure. 

To  avoid  use  of  the  deadlock  resolution  protocol  during  this  phase,  the 
exchange  of  maximum  distance  information  about  a  given  edge  is  initiated  by 
the  PE  having  the  vertex  point  on  that  edge  with  the  lower-valued  row  coordi¬ 
nate  (if  tie,  lower-valued  column  coordinate).  For  closed  figures,  the  PE  having 
the  closed  figure  entry  point  initiates  the  exchange. 

The  communication  of  the  maximum  distances  for  edge  CD  of  Figure  3.7.4 
is  more  complex  but  it  mimics  the  protocol  used  in  the  topology  reconstruction 
phase.  Suppose  that  subedge  C-B3  has  maximum  distance  10,  B4-B5  has  20, 
and  B6-D  has  8.  The  initiating  PE,  PE  1,  sends  the  distance  8  and  the  coordi¬ 
nate  of  the  point  at  which  it  occurred  to  PE  3.  PE  3  compares  this  distance  to 
its  own  and  passes  the  maximum  of  the  two  (distance  20)  to  PE  2.  PE  2  com¬ 
pares  the  distance  to  its  own,  records  the  maximum  (distance  20),  and  returns 
it  to  PE  3.  PE  3  in  turn  returns  the  maximum  distance  to  PE  1.  Each  now 
knows  the  maximum  distance  which  it  compares  with  the  tolerance  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  a  split  is  necessary. 

Communication  of  the  distances  for  the  closed  curve  of  Figure  3.7.4  is 
similar  to  that  described  above.  Each  PE  calculates  the  maximum  distance  of 
its  subedge  from  the  initiating  PE’s  “closed  curve  entry  point.”  The  first  split  is 
made  at  the  inaximally-distant  point. 


3.7.4  Summary  of  Results 

Results  have  been  obtained  by  writing  serial  simulations  of  these  parallel 
thinning  and  vectorization  algorithms  and  by  examining  their  performance  for 
a  number  of  test  images.  In  general,  these  results  demonstrate  that  parallel 
processing  systems  can  be  used  to  significantly  reduce  the  execution  times  for 
converting  images  from  raster  to  vector  format.  Simulations  of  the  hybrid 
thinning  algorithm  consisting  of  the  part-SIMD,  part-MIMD  distance  and  peel¬ 
ing  algorithms  showed  improvements  in  average  performance  as  compared  to 
the  distance  or  peeling  algorithms  used  alone.  Speedups  approaching  N,  the 
number  of  PEs,  are  obtained  for  the  vectorization  algorithm  so  long  as  the 
subimage  size  does  not  become  too  small  in  comparison  with  the  average  length 
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of  lines  in  the  image.  For  a  given  machine  size,  arbitrarily  breaking  lines  into 
vectors  at  PE  subimage  boundaries  results  in  better  speedups  than  those 
obtained  for  the  more  complex  approach  of  iterative  polygonal  approximation 
across  subimage  boundaries.  More  detailed  discussion  of  the  parallel  algo¬ 
rithms,  including  specific  techniques  used  to  match  templates,  follow  lines,  link 
subedges  across  subimage  border  points,  and  so  on,  are  found  in  [KuF85]. 

The  simulations  do  not  model  some  of  the  subtle  aspects  of  parallel  pro¬ 
cessing  such  as  the  number  of  interconnection  network  conflicts  during  MIMD 
message  passing,  and  the  number  of  messages  involved  in  resolving  potential 
deadlock  situations.  The  simulation  programs  are  written  in  C  and  are  found 
in  Appendix  A3.4.  As  the  PASM  prototype  hardware  becomes  available,  the 
data-dependent  behavior  of  the  algorithms  of  a  complete  raster  to  vector 
conversion  process  will  be  investigated  and  the  processing  of  realistically-sized 
imagery  will  be  undertaken. 

The  simulation  results  depend  on  the  average  sparseness/denseness  of  the 
1-valued  pixel  lines  in  the  image  and  on  the  variation  in  the 
sparseness/denseness  of  lines  between  PEs.  The  third  column  in  Table  3.7.1 
gives  the  percentage  of  1-valued  pixels  in  the  PE  having  the  fewest  1-valued 
pixels  (sparsest  subimage).  The  fourth  column  in  Table  3.7.1  gives  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  1-valued  pixels  in  the  PE  having  the  most  1-valued  pixels  (densest 
subimage).  From  the  simulation  results  shown  in  Table  3.7.1,  the  part-SIMD, 
part-MIMD  algorithm  enjoys  a  slight  advantage  over  the  all-SIMD  for  very 
sparse  images  (<5%  l-valued  pixels)  that  have  an  evenly-distributed  number 
of  l-valued  points  among  the  PEs  (rows  one  and  two  of  Table  3.7.1).  The  all- 
SIMD  algorithm  has  an  advantage  for  the  more  dense  images  (rows  three 
through  five  of  Table  3.7.1).  The  all-SIMD  approach  also  enjoys  an  advantage 
for  the  images  with  disparate  numbers  of  object  pixels  (last  three  lines  of  Table 
3.7.1).  This  is  expected  for  the  cases  where  the  densest  subimage  is  compara¬ 
tively  dense  (10-20%  l-valued  object  pixels).  However,  an  all-MIMD  algorithm 
would  be  expected  to  outperform  the  all-SIMD  one  where  all  of  the  subimages 
are  rather  sparse  and  there  is  not  a  large  variation  in  the  distribution  of  object 
pixels.  The  current  implementation  of  the  simulator  does  not  allow  results  for 
the  all-MIMD  algorithm  to  be  obtained. 
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Table  3.7.1.  Thinning  simulation  all-SIMD  and  part-SIMD  part-MIMD  exe¬ 
cution  time  results. 


N 

mm 

%  1-vaJued 
(sparsest) 

%  1-valued 
(densest) 

all-SIMD 
time  (seconds) 

part-SIMD  part-MIMD 
time  (seconds) 

i<r 

immm 

1 

1 

1.41 

0.97 

2 

2 

1.43 

1.14 

5 

5 

2.88 

2.92 

10 

10 

9.71 

14.85 

25 

25 

46.64 

68.04 

1 

5 

2.88 

3.01 

1 

10 

9.71 

14.98 

1 

25 

46.64 

68.43 

CHAPTER  8 


VECTOR-TO-RASTER  CONVERSION 


Vector-to-raster  conversion  is  the  process  of  transforming  a  set  of  vectors 
(line  segments)  into  a  “line  drawing”  in  an  image  raster.  Vectors  are  assumed 
to  be  of  the  form  (xl,  yl,  x2,  y2)  where  xl  and  yl  are  the  x-  and  y-coordinates 
of  the  vector  starting  point  and  x2  and  y2  are  the  x-  and  y-coordinates  of  the 
ending  point.  Pixels  in  the  image  raster  are  referred  to  in  the  notation  (x,  y) 
where  x  and  y  are  the  x-  and  y-coordinates  of  the  pixel.  This  process  can  be 
thought  of  as  the  inverse  of  that  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

Consider  the  vector  (0,  0,  10,  0)  and  a  raster  of  20-by-20  pixels.  The 
vector-to-raster  conversion  algorithm  would  set  to  “1”  all  of  the  pixels 
“covered”  by  this  vector.  For  the  example,  pixels  (0,  0),  (1,  0),  (2,  0),  ...,  (10, 
0)  are  covered.  Since  the  conversion  process  may  involve  multiple  vectors, 
some  of  which  might  “cross”  each  other,  some  pixels  in  the  image  raster  will  be 
“turned  on”  more  than  once.  It  is  application-dependent  how  these  cases  are  to 
be  handled.  If  a  binary  image  raster  is  to  be  created  (e.g.,  for  display  on  a 
monochrome  bit-mapped  device),  the  process  will  simply  set  pixels  to  “1.” 
Superposition  of  vectors  would  not  affect  the  raster  or  the  display.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  raster  devices  may  allow  display  of  varying  intensities  or 
colors  for  each  pixel.  Here  the  process  may  “increment”  the  pixel  value  by  one 
each  time  a  vector  covers  it  resulting  in  a  display  that  differentiates  “junctions” 
of  vectors. 

Bresenham’s  algorithm  is  the  one  typically  used  to  perform  this  transfor¬ 
mation.  Each  pixel  in  the  raster  space  is  represented  by  a  bit  (or  word)  in 
memory.  For  the  purposes  of  the  algorithm,  a  pixel  is  not  really  a  “point.” 
Rather,  it  is  a  finite-sized  “square”  in  the  cartesian  space  that  is  labeled  with 
the  pixel  coordinate.  Typically  in  image  processing,  x-coordinates  start  with 
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zero  and  increase  as  one  moves  toward  the  right.  Y-coordinates  start  with  0 
and  increase  as  one  moves  down.  Therefore,  the  pixel  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  is  labeled  (0,  0). 

One  of  a  number  of  conventions  is  used  to  label  the  “square.”  If  the  pixel 
coordinate  is  thought  to  be  at  the  “center”  of  the  “square,”  Bresenham’s  algo¬ 
rithm  may  turn  on  different  pixels  than  if  the  pixel  coordinate  is  assumed  to  be 
at  some  other  location  within  the  square,  e.g.,  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
(ULHC).  Also,  the  notion  of  “covering”  a  pixel  must  be  clearly  defined.  One 
convention  is  to  assume  coverage  if  either  the  vector  intersects  two  sides  of  the 
square  or  it  vector  intersects  either  the  ULHC  or  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
(URHC)  of  the  square.  To  illustrate  these  conventions,  consider  the  vector  (0, 
2,  2,  0).  If  the  “center”  labeling  convention  is  used,  pixels  (0,  2),  (I,  2),  (1,  1), 
(2,  I),  and  (2,  0)  are  each  turned  on  because  the  vector  connecting  the  end¬ 
points  covers  these  pixels  (see  Figure  3.8.1a).  Pixels  (1,  2)  and  (2,  1)  are 
“covered”  due  to  the  ULHC  convention.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pixel  label¬ 
ing  is  assumed  to  be  at  the  ULHC,  (0,  2),  (0,  1),  (1,  1),  (1,  0),  and  (2,  0)  are 
turned  on  (Figure  3.8.1b). 

Note  that  the  convention  of  covering  when  the  vector  passes  through  only 
a  “corner”  of  the  square  ensures  that  the  raster  formed  has  pixels  which  are  4- 
connected.  If  the  convention  is  changed  so  only  vectors  intersecting  two  sides 
of  the  square  is  adopted,  8-connected  rasters  can  be  obtained.  As  an  example, 
consider  the  (0,  2,  2,  0)  vector.  If  the  labeling  is  assumed  at  the  center  of  the 
square,  only  (0,  2),  (1,  1),  and  (2,  0)  are  turned  on.  Labeling  at  the  ULHC 
results  in  (0,  1)  and  (1,  0)  being  turned  on  (neither  of  which  is  the  endpoint). 
Most  conventions  result  in  pleasing  displays,  but  for  ease  in  programming  the 
convention  chosen  is  ULHC  labeling  and  coverage  that  includes  the  ULHC  and 
URHC. 

Bresenham’s  algorithm  was  first  coded  for  a  serial  processor  in  the  C 
language  for  testing.  Code  for  the  algorithm  appears  in  Appendix  A3.5.  The 
algorithm  considers  vectors  one  at  a  time.  It  begins  by  clipping  a  vector  so 
that  it  begins  and  ends  within  the  raster  space  to  be  initialized.  This  speeds 
processing  so  that  the  raster  boundaries  do  not  need  to  be  checked  at  each 
iteration  to  follow.  Next  the  vector’s  slope  is  calculated  using  the  equation  of 
the  line  passing  through  the  two  endpoints.  The  algorithm  “walks”  along  the 
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Figure  3.8.1.  (a)  Vector  (0,  2,  2,  0)  with  center  labeling  convention,  (b) 

Vector  (0,  2,  2,  0)  with  upper  left-hand  corner  labeling  conven¬ 
tion. 


vector  from  beginning  point  to  end  point  and  determines  where  it  intercepts 
each  pixel’s  “square.”  For  example,  the  vector  (0,  2,  2,  0)  is  walked  as  follows. 
Initially,  (0,  2)  is  turned  on  because  of  the  ULHC  convention.  Since  the  slope 
is  positive,  the  next  pixel  to  be  checked  U  either  above  or  to  the  right  of  (0,  2). 
(0,  1)  is  found  to  satisfy  the  coverage,  but  (1,  2)  does  not.  Therefore,  the  next 
pixel  to  be  checked  is  either  above  or  the  right  of  (0,  1).  (0,  0)  does  not  satisfy 
the  coverage,  but  (1,  1)  does.  Next,  (1,  0)  and  (2,  1)  are  checked  and  (1,  0) 
found  to  cover.  Finally  (2,  0)  is  found  to  cover. 

Work  began  by  choosing  a  “baseline”  algorithm  for  our  studies.  The 
“baseline"  algorithm  assumes  the  following: 

1.  Each  PE’s  memory  holds  1/N  of  the  vectors,  where  N  is  the  number  of 
PEs. 

2.  Each  PE’s  memory  holds  1/Nth  of  the  image  raster  area. 

3.  PEs  have  hardware  floating  point  capability. 

4.  The  MIMD  mode  of  parallelism  was  used. 

Next,  the  code  was  re-written  to  simulate  N  PEs  where  1/N’th  of  the  vec¬ 
tors  are  given  to  each  PE  to  process.  Assuming  each  PE  memory  will  hold  1/N 
of  the  image  raster  area  (a  “subimage”),  each  simulated  PE  determines  the  set 
of  PEs  whose  subimages  are  affected  by  each  vector.  Vectors  are  divided  into 
subvectors  where  each  subvector  corresponds  to  the  part  of  a  vector  contained 
within  a  single  PE's  subimage.  N  files  of  subvectors  are  output  by  the  first 
program,  one  file  corresponding  to  each  PE's  subimage.  One  way  to  think 
about  this  process  is  that  Bresenham's  algorithm  is  being  applied  on  the  “ras¬ 
ter"  of  PEs  to  determine  which  PE  subimages  are  covered  by  a  vector. 

Placing  subvectors  destined  for  different  PEs  in  separate  files  allowed  the 
number  of  subvectors  to  be  counted  to  evaluate  the  severity  of  the  “data  explo¬ 
sion."  .As  vectors  became  large  in  comparison  to  subimages  and  hence  were  split 
into  multiple  subvectors.  The  data  explosion  is  important  because  the  vectors 
were  originally  distributed  among  PEs  randomly.  Therefore,  it  is  rather  prob- 
ablp  that  a  PE  determining  the  subvectors  of  a  vector  will  find  that  they 
belong  to  some  other  PE’s  subimage.  Thus  in  a  parallel  processor,  the  PE 
would  have  to  send  the  subvectors  through  the  interconnection  network.  If  too 
many  PEs  are  used,  too  many  subvectors  are  created  and  the  network  will  be 
heavily  loaded. 
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The  second  part  of  the  program  uses  the  N  subvector  files  as  input  and 
applies  Bresenham’s  algorithm  to  “turn  on”  pixels  in  the  subimage  of  each  of 
the  N  simulated  PEs.  The  output  is  the  catenation  of  the  N  subimages  which 
form  the  desired  picture.  Other  “utility”  programs  for  manipulating  the  result¬ 
ing  pictures  and  displaying  them  on  physical  devices  were  also  developed  and 
are  given  in  Appendix  A3. 5. 

Simulation  results  from  these  studies  indicate  that  the  speedup  for  N  PEs 
is  highly  data-dependent.  If  the  average  line  length  is  much  longer  than  the 
dimensions  of  a  subimage,  a  large  number  of  subvectors  is  created  for  each  vec¬ 
tor  and  the  algorithm  loses  efficiency  because  of  the  “data  explosion.”  Choosing 
a  good  “N”  given  the  average  line  length  is  clearly  important. 

If  there  is  a  wide  disparity  in  the  density  of  vectors  in  a  picture,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  subvectors  among  PEs  will  be  uneven  and  there  will  be  a  loss  in 
efficiency.  A  load-balancing  technique  can  be  used  to  help  solve  this  problem 
but  the  simulation  program  does  not  implement  it.  In  load-balancing,  a  PE 
that  received  a  fairly  small  number  of  subvectors  can  be  pressed  into  service 
“helping"  a  heavily-loaded  PE.  After  the  lightly-loaded  PF.  finishes  ita  own 
work,  it  obtains  subvectors  from  the  heavily-loaded  one  and  begins  to  build  a 
new  raster.  In  a  shared-memory  system,  both  PEs  could  be  writing  into  the 
same  raster  simultaneously;  however,  in  PASM,  the  local  PE  memories  make 
this  infeasible.  At  the  end  of  processing  the  two  PEs'  local  rasters  can  be  OR- 
ed  together  to  obtain  the  result.  Clearly,  only  moderate  to  large  mismatches  in 
load  make  this  technique  feasible  because  entire  subimages  must  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  obtain  the  final  result.  Since  the  application  of  Bresenham’s  algorithm 
involves  fairly  sophisticated  floating-point  computations  for  each  subvector,  the 
expected  raster  update  time  is  equivalent  to  the  interconnection  network 
transfer  time  for  a  fairly  large  number  of  pixels. 

The  overall  “density”  of  subvectors  also  has  an  effect  on  whether  load 
balancing  is  done  or  not.  High  subvector  density  implies  that  the  cost  of 
transmitting  a  subimage  is  relatively  lower  as  compared  to  low  subvector  den¬ 
sity.  Low  density  indicates  that  a  large  number  of  “useless”  pixels  will  be 
transmitted  in  the  subimages  that  are  load-balanced. 

Another  optimization  is  to  vary  the  “shape”  of  the  PE  subimages.  The 
subirnages  can  be  square  (best  for  data  with  equal  numbers  of  horizontal  and 
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vertical  components),  have  a  large  height/width  ratio  (best  for  data  with 
predominately  vertical  components),  or  have  a  small  height/width  ratio  (best 
for  data  with  predominately  horizontal  components).  Obviously,  the  smaller 
the  subimage  size,  the  more  PEs  required,  but  generally  the  less  time  is 
required  of  each  PE. 

These  tradeoffs  are  demonstrated  from  statistics  obtained  when  processing 
a  vector  drawing  of  the  NASA  Space  Shuttle.  The  data  is  given  in  Table  3.8.1. 
As  can  be  seen  by  this  data,  as  the  number  of  PEs  becomes  sixteen  or  greater, 
some  PEs  are  not  actively  participating  in  Bresenham's  algorithm.  Also  note 
the  wide  differences  between  the  average  number  of  subvectors/PE  and  the  PE 
having  the  maximum  number  of  subvectors/PE.  This  indicates  the  need  for 
some  type  of  load  balancing  scheme.  Also,  a  data  explosion  exists  when  N 
becomes  large,  although  the  problem  is  limited  due  the  the  average  vector 
length  being  short  for  the  data  used. 

Continuation  of  research  for  this  algorithm  depends  on  a  study  of  a  larger 
number  of  data  sets  and  a  PA^M  prototype  implementation.  Effects  not  simu¬ 
lated  are  network  blockages,  congestion,  and  load-balancing.  Each  of  these 
effects  could  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  execution  time  of  the  algorithm. 
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Table  3.8.1.  Vector-to-raster  conversion  algorithm  simulation  results  for 
2713  vectors  and  a  varying  number  of  PEs. 


Total  vectors  =  2713 


PEs 

Subvectors 

Subvectors/PE 

(min) 

(avg) 

(max) 

262144 

63324 

0 

0.24 

21 

65536 

33446 

0 

0.51 

29 

16384 

18232 

0 

1.11 

46 

4096 

10500 

0 

2.56 

48 

1024 

6605 

0 

6.45 

110 

256 

4651 

0 

18.17 

190 

64 

3686 

0 

57.59 

362 

16 

3145 

0 

196.56 

945 

4 

2885 

139 

721.25 

1193 

1 

2713 

2713 

2713 

2713 
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CHAPTER  0 
SUMMARY 


This  section  has  discussed  the  study  of  a  variety  of  SIMD  and  MIMD 
image  processing  application  algorithms  and  their  execution  on  PASM.  These 
algorithm  studies  were  done  to  determine  their  implicit  parallelism  and  there¬ 
fore,  how  efficiently  they  would  be  executed  on  an  SIMD /MIMD  system  such  as 
PASM.  Program  development  aids,  algorithms,  and  simulation  results  were 
described.  Performance  measures  for  SIMD/MIMD  processing  were  also  intro¬ 
duced. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 


The  three  major  divisions  of  this  thesis  describe  an  integrated  and  inter¬ 
disciplinary  contribution  to  the  area  of  parallel  computing  research.  In  Part  I, 
the  architecture  of  PASM,  an  SIMD/MIMD  machine,  was  detailed.  The  work 
demonstrated  that  commercial  CPUs  and  off-the-shelf  logic  could  be  used  as 
the  basic  building  blocks  for  the  PASM  processing  elements,  SIMD  control 
units,  and  other  controlling  processors.  The  mechanisms  that  would  allow  the 
broadcasting  of  instructions  in  SIMD  mode,  enabling  and  disabling  of  process¬ 
ing  elements,  and  other  interactions  were  defined.  These  studies  have  led  to  a 
modular,  cost-effective  design  that  can  be  rapidly  prototyped.  A  variety  of 
architectural  elements  not  previously  considered  for  PASM  were  discussed. 
These  include  an  inter-MC  network,  a  bi-directional  inter-PE  combining  net¬ 
work,  memory  management  hardware  for  relocation  and  protection,  cache 
memories,  paged  virtual  memory,  and  many  others.  Each  element  was 
analyzed  to  determine  if  its  inclusion  in  PASM  would  be  desirable  and  if  not, 
the  justifications  that  warrant  its  elimination.  This  part  of  the  thesis  provides 
an  important  record  of  the  design  elements  of  PASM  that  have  been  con¬ 
sidered;  individuals  making  PASM  enhancements  can  use  these  elements  as  a 
starting  point  for  more  advanced  designs.  The  analysis  has  also  been  carried 
forward  to  include  the  design  of  a  PASM  system  with  at  least  1024  processing 
elements. 

The  second  area  of  contribution  has  been  toward  the  design  of  two 
languages  for  parallelism.  The  first,  a  PASM-prototype-specific  assembly 
language,  has  been  implemented  and  used  to  code  a  number  of  SIMD  applica¬ 
tions  algorithms.  Related  utility  software  such  as  loaders,  downloaders,  prepro¬ 
cessors,  and  the  like  have  also  been  developed  or  modified  for  use  in  PASM. 
Another  contribution  is  the  definition  of  a  higher-level  language  for 
SIMD/MIMD  parallelism  based  on  the  C  programming  language.  It  is  believed 
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by  the  author  to  be  an  important  contribution  because  it  is  non-PASM-specific 
and  because  it  is  the  first  to  incorporate  multi-dimensional  parallelism  and  to 
express  both  SIMD  and  MIMD  parallelism  within  a  single  language.  Certain 
language  constructs  are  inefficiently  compiled  in  SIMD  mode  as  compared  to 
MEMD  mode.  The  reconfigurability  of  PASM,  in  which  processes  can  dynami¬ 
cally  switch  from  SIMD  to  MIMD  mode,  can  be  exploited  to  improve  perfor¬ 
mance.  Here,  knowledge  of  the  design  of  SIMD/MIMD  machines  can  be 
integrated  with  the  design  of  the  language.  In  addition,  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  design  of  both  the  low-level  kernels  and  the  high-level  PASM 
operating  system,  PASMOS.  The  use  of  a  distributed  memory  management 
system  with  multiple  file  system  servers  is  novel  as  is  providing  to  each  proces¬ 
sor  in  the  SIMD/MIMD  computing  engine  a  kernel  to  allow  completely  distri¬ 
buted  process  scheduling  and  local  memory  management. 

Finally,  a  number  of  SIMD  and  MIMD  image  processing  algorithms  were 
developed  and  simulated.  This  work  unifies  the  PASM  architecture  design 
effort  and  the  language  design  effort  because  algorithm  studies  are  used  to  drive 
the  architecture  features  and  because  the  coding  of  the  algorithms  is  used  to 
motivate  the  language  features.  Also,  extensions  to  the  conceptual  modeling  of 
performance  of  SIMD/MIMD  machines  were  made.  This  has  increased  the 
understanding  of  measures  such  as  speedup  and  efficiency  for  both  SIMD  and 
MIMD  modes. 

Continuation  of  many  of  the  efforts  outlined  above  is  desirable.  However, 
the  areas  I  feel  warrant  the  greatest  immediate  attention  are  those  of  the 
PASM  operating  system  and  parallel  language.  In  particular,  the  strategies  for 
assigning  processes  to  processors  in  MIMD  mode  should  be  studied.  Also,  the 
related  issue  of  mechanisms  for  inter-process  synchronization  and  data  sharing 
in  MIMD  mode  needs  to  be  examined.  Each  has  ramifications  for  the  design  of 
the  parallel  language  compiler  and  for  the  types  of  operating  systems  functions 
that  will  be  provided  to  the  programmer.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  studies 
would  be  based  on  an  examination  of  the  scheduling,  sharing,  and  synchroniza¬ 
tion  techniques  employed  by  existing  multiprocessors.  These  techniques  need 
to  be  surveyed  and  evaluated  for  the  PASM  environment. 
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